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THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ART AND THEIR APPLICATION TO 
THE “NOVEL.” 


As the novel is a branch of fine art, some 
preliminary words on the true nature and 
end of art become necessary. In fact, these 
preliminary words may be regarded as the 
most important part of what I have to say. 
In all subjects the chief difficulty of the writ- 
er or speaker is to bring his audience to his 
point of view. If this is successfully achiev- 
ed, there is little more to be done, for his 
audience can then see as well ashe. If you 
agree with me as to the essential nature and 
ends of true art, there will be little difficulty 
in making you agree with me also in their 
application to any particular branch, as the 
“ novel.” 

Art, then, may be primarily divided into 
two groups— useful and fine. The end of 
one is fitness of the other, beauty. The one 
is an embodiment of the laws of force; the 
other, of the laws of form. The one con- 
tributes to our comfort; the other, to our de- 
light. The one is more closely connected 
with the understanding ; the other, with sen- 

1This article was read at a recent meeting of the 
Longfellow Society of the University of California. Its 
substance may be found ina much more extended arti- 
cle published in the Southern Presbyterian Review, 
1863. A portion of the latter was entirely recast in the 
present form for the occasion mentioned. 
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timent and feeling—the one, therefore, with 
physics; the other, with esthetics. The phys- 
ical or useful art is the more fundamental, 
and is, therefore, independent of the fine ; 
but not so, conversely ; fine art is usually— 
perhaps always—underlaid and conditioned 
by the mechanical. I need not say that it is 
only with fine art that we are here concerned. 

Again, fine art may be divided into the 
imitative and non-imitative. This may not 
be a thoroughly philosophic division, but in 
some respects, at least, it suits our purpose. 
To the former class belong, first of all, sculp- 
ture and painting. These represent some 
natural object, actual or conceivable, of which 
the work is professedly an imitation, though 
it may be and ought to be much more. To 
the same class belong also, although to a less 
degree, the drama and the novel; for these 
are supposed to represent truly events, actual 
or conceivable. To the other class belong 
music, poetry, and architecture. These are 
in no sense a representation of anything 
which exists, or could exist, in external na- 
ture. They are pure creations of the human 
mind. The former are works produced from 
materials furnished from zwthout ; the latter, 
from materials furnished from within. The 
All Rights Reserved. ) 
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two groups may seem, therefore, at first sight, 
widely diverse. They are so in materials, 
but not in the mode of using them. The 
raw materials, however derived, are compos- 
ed into a work of art by the same creative 
imagination, and the result is addressed to 
the same faculties. It is evident, then, that 
the so-called imitative arts must be more 
than imitative, otherwise they would not be- 
long at all in the category of fine art. 

We have said that the end of fine art is 
to please, to delight. We must not, however, 
on that account, imagine that it addresses it- 
self only to our lower and sensuous nature. 
The end of fine art is indeed to delight, as 
of science to inform; but our delights are 
of grades as infinite as our knowledges. As 
knowledges rise through all grades from sense- 
impressions to apprehension of general laws, 
so our delights are of every grade from sense- 
delights to the perception of the divine beau- 
ty of holiness. 

Now, it is evident that the question of the 
true end of art must find its solution in the 
nature of man—actual and ideal. Man’s 
mind, like his body, may be regarded as a 
complex organism, consisting of many cor- 
relative faculties or functions. These facul- 
ties must not be classed as good and evil, 
but only as higher and lower. Evil consists 
in the dominance of the lower over the high- 
er. All culture consists in the increasing 
dominance of the higher over the lower, 
and the final subjection of all to the high- 
est. When this is completely attained ; 
when the whole nature of man, with every 
faculty in its highest possible activity, but 
each under each in due subordination, work 
together in perfect accord, and the whole 
strives upward to still higher planes, with eye 
fixed steadily on the highest, the infinite, 
the divine—when, I say, this is completely 
attained, then we have reached the ¢d@ea/; for 
this is true holiness, and the only true free- 
dom. 

But the actua/ man is far otherwise. There 
is no doubt about the fact—we all feel and 
acknowledge it—that in most men always, 
and even in the best men, except in their 
highest moments, the lower are relatively far 


too strong ; the higher relatively too weak. 
The higher faculties are overborne by and in 
bondage to the lower, and all is discord instead 
of harmony. Our sensuous and animal na- 
ture is stronger than our spiritual; and among 
our spiritual faculties, those most nearly relat- 
ed to the sensuous and animal are stronger 
than the higher and more distinctively hu- 
man. Thus our several faculties are feebler 
in proportion as they are higher. It matters 
not how it came so—whether by a sad fall 
from a more ideal pristine condition, as is gen- 
erally thought, or whether the human spirit, 
born of the animal soul, is struggling to adapt 
itself to its higher spiritual environment, but 
sadly hindered by its animal inheritance, as 
others think—the fact is all that concerns us 
here. Now all culture strives to bring order 
into this chaos, by strengthening the higher, 
and, if necessary, by weakening the lower; 
but at any cost, to bring all into harmonious 
activity. This ideal condition is what we 
call the divine image. All noblest effort— 
science, art, religion—strives ever to restore 
or perfect—take it either way, the divine im- 
age in the liuman spirit: science strives 
ever to restore that image in the human 
reason, as truth; art in the human im- 
agination, as beauty—ihe type of spiritual 
beauty, which is holiness ; religion in human 
life and conduct, as duty and Jove. Thus, in 
the human spirit there is a kind of antago- 


-nism between the higher and lower, which has 


been often compared to warfare; and it is the 
business of all culture to help the right: not, 
indeed, to destroy the lower, but to bring 
it into subjection, as the willing and useful 
servant, to the higher. 

Now, there are two forms in which this 
antagonistic relation between the higher and 
lower may be considered, viz: 1, as intellect 
and esthetic sentiment, in their relation to 
the bodily senses or sense-impressions ; and 2, 
the same in their relation to appetites, pas- 
sions, and lower emotions. ‘The state of bal- 
ance in the one case determines the grade 
of intelligence or higher susceptibility ; in 
the other, the grade of character. Dominance 
of the lower in the one case tends to stupid- 
ity or levity, in the other to vice. As respects 
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art, the one determines the grade of art, 
whether high or low ; the other not only the 
grade, but also the character of art, whether 
pure or corrupt, whether healthy or morbid, 
whether elevating or debasing in its effects. 
In the one case, Nature external is too 
diverse, too complex, for us to understand 
and appreciate—the higher is overpower- 
ed, covered, buried, by the multiplicity of 
sense-impressions, and art, like science, is the 
revealer and interpreter; in the other, Nature 
internal is too strong for us. Art, like relig- 
ion, must help us to conquer. 

High and Low Art. We have said that 
the effect of a true art is to kindle and 
strengthen the higher and repress the lower, 
and thus to bring the mind of the beholder 
into a condition approaching the ideal man. 
This is done hy emphasis on whatever appeals 
to the higher, and a subduing of whatever 
appeals to the lower; so that an exalted state 
of the whole nature is produced. In pro- 
portion as this effect is attained, the art is 
high; in proportion as the artist attains only 
clever imitation of what any one may see in 
the object represented, the art is low. 

I know no department of art which illus- 
trates these principles so well and in so sim- 
ple a way as portrait painting. If any de- 
partment is purely imitative, surely it is this. 
It is generally supposed that the portrait 
painter is successful in proportion as he re- 
produces with mathematical accuracy the 
outline and color of every feature, so that 
the man stands before us exactly as he looks 
in his ordinary daily life; so that, taking the 
picture frame as a window, we actually im- 
agine we are looking at the man in another 
room. If this be the ideal portrait-painting, 
then has it become a useless art; for the 
photograph is far superior in everything 
except color, and this is easily added. If 
this be so, then genius is a useless endow- 
ment, for it is far outstripped by sunlight. 
Yet who does not feel that the pleasure we 
take in a successful photograph is far differ- 
ent from and lower than that which we feel in 
viewing a real work of higher art. Why is 
this? We explain it thus: 

Our nature, as already said, is a mixture 


of high and low, divine and animal, well ex- 
pressed in the beautiful outlines of Retzsch 
by the figure of the Sphinx, with its animal 
body half buried in the earth, and its divinely 
human head among the clouds. The whole 
of this mixed nature is expressed in the hu- 
man face, the several elements in various 
proportions according to our original charac- 
ter or degree of culture; but in all, under 
ordinary circumstances, the lower and sen- 
suous too strong, or perhaps the higher or 
divine too weak. In many, alas! the divine 
is so obscured by the animal that it seems 
utterly gone. It exists, however, though in- 
visible to us; otherwise the face would be no 
longer human. There is not a human face, 
however revolting, there is not a human 
character, however degraded, but has in it 
something worthy of love—yea, even of rev- 
erence. If we cannot see it, it is our fault. 
God sees it, and compassionates its eclipsed 
condition. It is the business of genius, amid 
all the obscurations of inherited depravity, 
amid the still sadder obscurations of individ- 
ual vice and passion, to detect, bring out, 
and embody it in art—to disentangle and 
separate the gold from the dross. Ina state 
of repose or mental vacuity, only the low, 
and sensuous, and animal is visible. The 
eye must be kindled and the whole face 
lighted by noble emotions, by high thoughts 
or holy purpose. The face must be taken 
at its best. Now, it is impossible that the 
photograph should take the face except in re- 
pose and mental vacuity, and therefore in its 
lowest condition. Any attempt at expression 
becomes affectation, and is worse than mere 
vacuity. The phetograph is powerless to 
express what is best in any face. The high- 
est ambition of the mere imitative artist is 
to emulate the accuracy of the photograph 
—to make an exact copy of what a clown 
might see, or a mechanic with rule and com- 
pass might execute. The great artist, on the 
other hand, may be less minutely accurate 
in reproducing every wrinkle, pimple, or 
blotch on the skin, or every fold of the cra- 
vat; but he will catch something of its high- 
est expression. Whatever is base and ani- 
mal he will soften, and whatever is noble he 
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will emphasize. He does not violate nature, 
but only carries out what nature intended. 
It is we ourselves who violate our higher 
nature through sin. The true but unattain- 
able ideal of portrait painting, then, is the 
clear seeing and complete expression on 
canvas of an individual human face, not ex- 
actly as it is, but as it should be—as God 
intended it to be—and as it would have been 
if it had not been marred by vice and pas- 
sion inherited and individual. What a teach- 
er would such a painter be! To see our- 
selves as we might have been, and such as 
through much conflict we might still hope 
to be, and then to see ourselves such as we 
are—‘“‘to look on this picture and then on 
that”! 

This is the ideal, but, as already said, the 
unattainable ideal of art. All we can expect 
is some distant approach to this ideal. All 
we can hope is that the artist shall watch his 
opportunity, shall skillfully draw out from its 
deep sleep whatever is noble, so that it may 
for a moment flash upon and enlighten the 
features, and then embody it on canvas. In 
a word, he must paint the face in its best 
and highest moments, and if possible, even 
carry it beyond in the same direction. This 
is the best idealism which we can expect in 
portrait painting; and even this is rare, for 
nearly all that is called idealism is false and 
worthless. The artist sees not and cannot 
embody the noble and divine, but seeks to 
embody, not what he distinctly sees, but 
something which has no existence except in 
his own vain imagination. 

There are, therefore, three kinds of portrait 
painters as of all kinds of artists. The first 
honestly and accurately sets down all he sees, 
but he sees only the low and commonplace. 
The second equally honestly sets down all 
that he sees, but he sees also the noble — 
sets down honestly all that he sees, only 
varying their relative strength, here softening, 
there strengthening, until all is brought into 
divine harmony; varying thus their rel- 
ative strength, not in the spirit of dishonesty 
and conceit, but as a faithful, loving teacher. 
The third class, despising the first class, and 
not able to attain to the second; leaving the 


firm basis of mechanical execution, and not 
able to attain to the divine conception; loos- 
ing his firm grasp of the actual and material, 
and not able to take hold of the ideal, merely 
floats about in a cloud-land of vain imagina- 
tions and foolish conceits. The first is low 
art, the second high art; but both genuine 
and useful, each in its degree. The third is 
simply false and hurtful. High art in por- 
trait painting is so very rare that most of us 
would probably prefer mechanical accuracy, 
lest we get instead a false idealism. There- 
fore we will be wise to be satisfied with the 
accurate representation of our loved ones in 
their usual every-day faces. Love is closely 
allied to genius. Love, like genius, enjoys 
the privilege of seeing the noble and godlike 
in the human face, however veiled by mate- 
rial clothing or darkened by error. Thus 
the faces of our loved ones become indissol- 
ubly associated in our minds with whatever 
is noblest in their characters. Thus, if we 
only have a faithful copy, even of what is 
most commonplace, love does for us exactly 
what art so often strives in vain to accom- 
plish—transfigures the commonplace into 
the image of the divine. 

Thus we may with justice prefer photog- 
raphy in the representation of our friends, 
but this is only because we are ourselves, 
through love, in the position of the high art- 
ist; because in this matter our perceptions 
are so acute, and affections so jealous, that 
it would require almost superhuman genius 
to satisfy them ; and therefore we prefer that 
imitative art should only furnish the ma- 
terials on which we ourselves may exercise 
our own creative power. 

Landscape. The principle I am trying to 
enforce is also well illustrated by landscape 
painting; we will, therefore, add a very few 
words on this subject. Most persons, I think, 
would regard it as a complete triumph of this 
art to represent a natural scene so accurately 
in outline and color of every minutest de- 
tail, that, taking the picture frame as a win- 
dow, we are completely deceived into the 
belief that we are looking through at a real 
scene, instead of a painting. Now, even 
were such deception possible, it would not 
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be high art, but only clever mechanical, imi- 
tative art. A true landscape is not a mere 
copy of nature, but something differing from 
actual nature; and the difference is made 
with the design of opening the eyes of the 
spectator to what he would not otherwise see 
in nature, viz., its divine, ideal beauty. The 
common artist strives to reproduce with ut- 
most accuracy what everyone, even the clown 
or the contemplative ruminant, may see as 
well as he. In other words, he makes a de- 
ceptive imitation of nature. Such decep- 
tive imitation, like any other jugglery, exhib- 
its cleverness, but not genius. It is easily 
appreciated, and universally admired, and the 
artist gains his end, which is popularity. 
But he shows us nothing that we could not 
see as well or better without him. He is 
therefore no teacher, no revealer. The great 
artist, on the contrary, sacrifices somewhat the 
superficial, sensuous, and therefore deceptive 
resemblance to nature, for the deep, spiritual, 
and therefgre non-deceptive resemblance, 
—the divine significance of nature. He 
softens or neglects somewhat the sensuous 
impression, that he may bring out in bolder 
relief the higher intellectual, zsthetic im- 
pression; he selects the really characteristic 
and significant from the obscuring multiplici- 
ty of insignificant and distracting detail, and 
by gentle emphasis here and there directs the 
imagination and excites the esthetic faculty ; 
he sets free the higher perceptive faculty from 
the bondage of sense, and brings the whole 
nature into a condition of harmonious spirit- 
ual activity. 

Let us not be misunderstood, however. 
No more of detail should be sacrificed than 
is absolutely necessary. ‘The more truth of 
all sorts, high and low, the artist crowds on 
his canvas, the nobler the work, provided al- 
ways the emphasis on the high be sufficient 
to make these predominant. The greater 
the variety of impressions, high and low, 
that is made on the mind of the spectator, 
the nobler the picture, provided always the 
artist succeeds in codrdinating these into a 
harmonious unit. If the commoner truth is 
too much neglected, the work is cold and 
unreal ; if the higher truth is not expressed, 


the work is low and imitative. Judged by 
this standard I believe the best modern 
landscape is far superior to that of any pre- 
vious, period; for it contains much more 
of truth. It is the result of closer observa- 
tion and completer knowledge of nature than 
that of the school of Claude and Poussin— 
these latter sacrificing all truth of detail for 
general effect. It may be well to remark, in 
passing, that the effect of science as a teacher 
or revealer is similar to that of art, though 
in a different field. The simple gazer on 
external nature is overwhelmed by the mul- 
tiplicity and diversity of sense-impressions, 
and. sees nothing higher; science teaches 
him to see other and nobler things, viz., law 
of higher and higher order—the ideal being 
the perception of the divine law of the whole. 
Art, healthy and morbid. The relation of 
the higher faculties to the senses gives rise, in 
the representation of external nature, to high- 
er and lower art. The relation of the same 
to the appetites and passions gives rise to 
pure and impure, or healthy and morbid art. 
In the first, the perception of the higher sig- 
nificance of Nature is overborne and obscur- 
ed by the multiplicity and diversity of sense- 
impressions, and we call upon the artist to help 
us to see—to reveal to us the higher beauty 
of Nature. In the other, our higher self is 
overborne and enslaved by the sensuous in 
the form of appetite or lower emotions, and 
we call upon the artist to help us to conquer 
—to set our higher self free, and give it a 
chance for noble activity. I will give some 
illustrations, beginning with the simplest : 
The nude human figure is the simplest il- 
lustration of what I mean. This is unbear- 
able in Nature, and even doubtful in painting, 
because the perception of what is noble and 
elevating in human form is overborne and 
enslaved by the power of sense. The duty 
of the artist, then, is to subdue the sensuous 
impression. He does so by the whiteness, 
the coldness, and the purity of marble—or 
even, if necessary, by use of drapery—any- 
thing to repress the lower sufficiently to set 
free the higher esthetic sense to perceive 
the divine beauty expressed in the ideal hu- 


man form. Observe, I say “subdue,” not 
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destroy. Sense in every form—whether as 
bodily senses or as appetite—is the useful, 
yea, necessary, servant to our higher nature; 
but must be servant. When duly subordi- 
nated, but not destroyed, the higher is 
strengthened and nourished by its connection 
with the lower, and the lower is refined and 
purified by its connection with the higher, 
and the whole nature of the beholder is ele- 
vated. This I wish to emphasize as the very 
type of a true art—this union of the sensu- 
ous and emotional on the one hand, with the 
noblest zsthetic perception on the other. 
This strengthening of the feeble higher by its 
connection with the more vigorous lower, 
and this purification and elevation of the 
lower by its connection with the higher, is 
precisely that in which art excels all other 
means of human culture. 

But observe again: the more of the lower 
and the sensuous that can be put in without 
overthrowing the dominance of the higher, 
the better, the stronger, the nobler the art. 
The amount of the lower which may be thus 
introduced depends partly on the power of 
the artist to embody and emphasize the 
higher in his work, and partly on the be- 
holder—on the relative susceptibility of the 
higher and lower in his nature. In the ideal 
condition of man the nude is bearable and 
best; but this only means that in the ideal 
condition art is no tonger needed, for Nature 
is then the best teacher. 

Effect of memory. The same principle is 
well and simply illustrated by the effect of 
time on overwhelming emotion in strong na- 
tures. We will suppose a strong man, of 
keen sensibilities, powerful emotions, and 
vivid imaginations—in a word, a poet; we will 
suppose such an one suddenly struck down 
by a great affliction, perhaps the loss of a pas- 
sionately loved one. At first, overwhelmed, 
crushed, unmanned by excess of emotion, he 
can only express his anguish, if expressed at 
all, in incoherent and pitiable ejaculations. 
But time passes—a week, a month, a year, of 
constant and finally victorious struggle. He 
emerges from the conflict purified, strength- 
ened, ennobled; still assaulted, indeed, by 
strong emotion, but master of himself. Now 


he is no longer an object of pity, but of ad- 
miration and reverence. Now his emotions 
are no longer expressed in ejaculations, but 
take the form of art, and break forth in po- 
etry and song. No true art is possible until 
this condition is attained ; and it is the ob- 
ject of all true art to bring about this very 
condition—calm but glowing, moved but 
strong—this pure, elevated, ecstatic condition 
of noble emotion in the minds of others. 
Art produced before this condition is at- 
tained, or by any one in whom passion and 
emotion are uncontrolled, is always morbid, 
intoxicating, and therefore hurtful. 

The Drama. 1am so anxious to enforce 
and make clear my view, that I am sure I will 
be pardoned for using one more illustration 
from a department very closely allied to the 
novel, viz., the drama. The usual view is 
that the success of the artist and the actor 
is completest when we sit spell-bound, ob- 
livious of time, place, and audience, with 
nerves strained and eyes fixed—where the 
imitation of actuality is so perfect, and the 
illusion so complete, that we perhaps even 
leap on the stage to join in the fray. or to 
prevent a catastrophe—when we go home 
relaxed and melancholy, have the nightmare, 
and wake up next morning with nerves un- 
strung, our strength dissipated, and our mind 
unfit for the duties of life. On the contrary, 
such an effect is evidence of complete failure 
of the artist. Such art is false, morbid, intoxi- 
cating, and the effect of its habitual use is pre- 
cisely similar to that of dissipation or intoxi- 
cation of other kinds. Doubtless,such drama 
will draw ; because most men and women 
love to be intoxicated, if not in the grosser 
way, in the more decent way of the dissipation 
of fashionable society, or of the theater. 
Artists enough will be found who are willing, 
for a consideration, to open such intoxicating 
art saloons. 

The effect of the true drama, as rendered 
by the true actor, is far different: sense and 
emotion are strong, but not overpowering ; for 
the xsthetic feeling, the glow produced by 
poetic rhythm, by noble character, by pure 
sentiment, is still stronger. The soul is 
glowing, but in no sense melting. The illu- 











sion is not and must not be complete. The 
spectator must choose to yield himself to a 
partial illusion, but without losing his self- 
mastery. He goes home in a state of pure 
and high delight. He is elevated, strength- 
ened, and better prepared for all the duties 
of life. 

The Greeks, with their keen and true ar- 
tistic sentiments, well understood this. They 
never attempted to produce illusion by per- 
fect and deceptive reproduction of nature. 
They exhibited in the day time, with imper- 
fect stage effects; and by the use of the co- 
thurnus, the mask, the chorus, and the meas- 
ured rhythm characteristic of classic poetry, 
still farther removed the work from the 
more commonplace natural into the realm 
of the ideal, and thus avoided even the sem- 
blance of illusion. The Greeks carried this 
removal from the commonplace actual much 
farther than do the moderns. They would 
have despised the passionate emotion which 
we allow even in our best dramas. It is 
probable that in early times men were more 
excitable and impressionable than they are 
now, and that a true art required a more 
complete suppression of the sensuous and 
emotional then, than is necessary now. For, 
as already explained, the more of the sensu- 
ous and the emotional we put into a work 
of art, the better, if equilibrium and_har- 
mony are preserved. Human nature is the 
type of art; and the first necessity in char- 
acter is spiritual equilibrium, self-mastery, 
harmonious activity. If necessary for this, 
and as far as is necessary, the lower must be 
suppressed ; but the more of the sensuous 
and the emotional there be consistently with 
this, the stronger and nobler the character. 
Purity first, nobleness afterwards. For this 
reason, the drama of Shakespeare must be 
regarded as a nobler type than that of the 
Greeks, although perhaps less complete in 
development — higher in its ideal, but less 
complete in the attainment of the ideal. 

A Test of Art. The best test of a true art 
is the permanency of our delight. There is 
a joy in the discovery of a new fact, but 
it quickly palls with familiarity. There is a 
higher joy in the discovery of a new /aw of 
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nature; but even this loses its keenness with 
time. But the delight in a true work of art 
—in beauty—is perennial and ever increas- 
ing. No work of art that cannot stand this 
test is of a high order. A painting is not 
worth looking at at all, as a work of art, un- 
less it may be gazed at for hours, and every 
day, with ever incraasing delight. A song 
or a piece of concerted music is not worth 
hearing, unless worth repeating many times 
with ever increasing enjoyment. We say 
with ever increasing delight, for the best and 
the highest expressed in any work cannot be 
seen or felt at first. It is at least partly on 
this account that art is not progressive in the 
same sense as is science. The very fact that 
truth so rapidly palls in interest stimulates 
the mind to attain new truths—hence the 
eternal craving for more and more. But a 
work of art, in proportion to its perfectness, 
produces on the beholder a sense of confent- 
ed delight. Its effect is not so much on the 
inteliect as on the character. - We are stim- 
ulated, not to increase the sum of knowledge, 
but to attain the ideal in our own nature. 
By study of science we mainly accumulate, 
and perhaps build; by study and enjoyment 
of art we grow. 

Art its Own End. ¥rom what has been 
said it will already be anticipated that art has 
no end ulterior to itself—z. ¢., to the expres- 
sion of beauty. It may, indeed, contain sci- 
ence, or philosophy, or morals, and the more 
the better; but these are there only because 
it cannot be helped; because they were in 
the mind of the artist, not as an accumulated 
wealth, but as a constituent element, and must 
appear in his work also as a constituent ele- 
ment. Art does not undertake to teach. Its 
morals are not obtruded, but must be dis- 
covered. It speaks morals in parables, as 
nature does—as all divine teaching does. If 
we understand, it is well; if not, we are not 
yet prepared. A more formal method would 
do us no good, and perhaps much harm, by 
putting the form on our lips but not the sub- 
stance in our hearts. To get any morals, or 
philosophy, or science out of it we must our- 
selves extract it. 

But while art teaches nothing didactically, 
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either good or bad, yet the character of the 
art, whether noble or ignoble, whether moral 
or immoral, will depend on the soul of the 
artist. This is the answer to those of the so- 
called fleshly school, who say we have no right 
to judge of their work by its supposed moral 
effect, since art is its own end, and the per- 
fectness of art is in proportion to its execu- 
tion only. Yes, its perfectness, perhaps, but 
not its nobleness. The greatness of a work 
is a product of the elevation of its plane and 
the perfectness of itsexecution ; the nobleness 
of its ideas and the completeness of their ex- 
pression. Perfectness of expression of an 
idea not worth expressing shows cleverness, 
not genius. 


THE NOVEL. 


I HAVE consumed most of my time, and, I 
fear, all your patience, in treating of the gen- 
eral principles underlying all art. I must 
now very briefly apply them to one particu- 
lar form, viz., He novel. I shall not, how- 
ever, enter into a critical analysis of the dif- 
ferent authors who have been or are now 
before the public. My reading in this kind 
of literature, especially in later times, is far 
too limited to justify me in doing so. I 
leave that for others more minutely acquaint- 
ed with modern novel-literature. I wish only 
to apply the foregoing principles in two or 
three very familiar cases, by way of illustra- 
tion. 

The novel is closely allied to the drama. 
It is a picture of human life, xa/ura/, and at 
the same time ¢dea/. The ideal element, how- 
ever, is more prominent inthe drama. Vis- 
ible action brings out the sense-element 
more strongly than narration ; and therefore, 
by the canons already given, a stronger in- 
fusion of the ideal element is necessary to 
constitute it a true work of art. The drama, 
therefore, stands on a higher plane, and is 
more removed from ordinary human life, than 
the novel, as is shown byits form, the language 
being poetry instead of prose. But the novel 
has a much larger audience, and in many 
ways a much wider range of influence. It is 
written and read more leisurely and thought- 
fully. It usually extends over a greater pe- 


riod of time, and embraces a greater range of 
characters—in other words, is less hampered 
by the unities. It is more painstaking in its 
delineations of character and in its descrip- 
tion of events. It lends itself more easily to 
the vivid representation of history, to the 
conveyance of useful knowledge, the incul- 
cation of philosophic views, or the further- 
ance of moral, social, or political reforms. 
It may have, therefore, a wide range of use- 
fulness outside the limits of art proper. Now, 
in so far as these things are in the essential 
being of the work, as they were in the soul 
of the artist, and not introduced, as it were, 
ab extra, lugged in by the head and shoul- 
ders—in so far as they are there, as it were, 
unconsciously to the artist himself—they be- 
long to the higher element of art, and serve 
to constitute it high art. But, in so far as 
they are introduced deliberately and of set 
purpose, they necessarily cramp the freedom 
of art, and impair its beauty. As a noble 
character best teaches by mere presence, and 
noble action, and subtle influence, without 
preaching, so a great work of art must culti- 
vate by mere elevation of the beholder or 
reader to a higher plane and a purer atmos- 
phere. 

Perfect freedom is an essential condition 
of art, and, therefore, whoever esecutes a 
work of art for any distinct purpose, to him 
higher than art itself— from any motive 
stronger than love of beauty—must be con- 
tent to sacrifice some portion of its intrinsic 
excellence as a work of art. A novel may 
contain profound philosophic or moral re- 
flections, or deep religious truth, but it must 
not be executed forthese purposes. It must 
exhibit these things to the appreciative mind, 
as nature does, unobtrusively. The thought- 
ful mind will receive the lesson all the more 
willingly for having found it himself. The 
inappreciative and thoughtless sees nothing, 
and his peace is not disturbed by having 
what he does not understand or care for 
thrust upon him, ‘‘ against the stomach of 
his sense.” As soon as art becomes didac- 
tic, it loses not only much of its value as art, 
but even its power of teaching the truly ap- 
preciative mind, although it may possibly 




















become thereby a better teacher of those 
who cannot be reached in any other way. 
Now, much of the novel-writing of the 
present day has been thus subordinated to 
the purposes of moral or social reform. It 
it for this reason that Dickens’s later novels, 
as works of art, are inferior to his earlier 
ones. In his “ Bleak House,” for instance, 
his object is to expose the abuses of law 
procedures, especially in Chancery suits ; 
also, subordinately, to expose the cant of 
that philanthropy and charity which has its 
seat in the head, not in the heart. In his 
“Little Dorritt,” his main object is to ex- 
pose the abuses of government and the hor- 
rors of a debtor’s prison. Of course, as there 
is a distinct purpose to be subserved, cari- 
catures often take the place of true delinea- 
tions of life and character. No one can 
blame Dickens for this; for to him social 
reform is a worthier field of activity, or else 
a field for which he is better fitted, than art. 
All we wish to insist upon is that in every 
such work true art is in a measure sacrificed. 
For the same reason, I think, George El- 
iot has failed to reach the highest plane of 
pure art. Of all recent novelists, I suppose 
she stands highest among cultivated men and 
women. And she richly deserves all her 
reputation, but rather as thinker than as art- 
George Eliot is, first of all, a philos- 
ophical thinker, and only secondarily a nov- 
elist. She uses the novel as the most effect- 
ive means of presenting and enforcing her 
thoughts on social, ethical, and religious 
questions. She obtrudes her philosophy in 
the person of her characters far too much. 
Purely from an artistic point of view, her 
works are thereby injured. Now, art and 
beauty are perennial, but the fashion of so- 
cial and ethical philosophy changes. I be- 
lieve, therefore, her popularity will wane. 
Again: to most readers the charm of the 
novel consists in the complete absorption of 
every faculty, all the intense interest of the 
narrative. The novel is supposed to be suc- 
cessful when we are hurried along in breath- 
less suspense, the excitement increasing at ev- 
ery step until we reach the conclusion ; when 
the intricacy of the plot is so great, and the 
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interest of the incidents so intense, that with 
a sort of ravenous appetite, and an eagerness 
bordering on fierceness, we actually devour 
the story ; when the glowing description and 
the delirium of passion shall steal away the 
senses, and “in a sweet madness rob the 
mind of itself,” and like the ravishing song 
of Circe, “take the prisoned soul and lap it 
in elysium.” Can the bowl of Comus be a 
more intoxicating draught than this? Can 
this be the true object of the novel? Far 
from it. On the contrary, every such novel de- 
praves and enervates, instead of purifying and 
invigorating. But most persons love to be 
intoxicated, and, therefore, such novels will 
have many readers, and, therefore, in this 
sense, will succeed. 

Let us apply our test here. As already 
said, it is characteristic of a true work of art 
that it bears repetition ad infinitum. No 
work of art is worth enjoying, unless it can 
stand this test and improve under it. No 
piece of music is worth hearing unless worth 
hearing many times, and with increasing 
delight. No drama or novel is worth read- 
ing at all, unless worth reading many times. 
A novel may contain good history, or good 
science, or good philosophy, and may be 
worth reading once on that account; but as 
a work of art, it must be worth reading not 
only tue second, but even the tenth and the 
twentieth time, and with ever increasing 
pleasure. We say deliberately with cncreas- 
ing pleasure ; for even in the best novels the 
excitement of the mere story on first reading 
is somewhat too great for the perfect freedom 
of the mind. It is only in memory, or on 
repeated readings, that the true esthetic im- 
pression is complete. Every appreciative 
reader knows that the pleasure derived from 
Shakespeare’s dramas or Walter Scott’s novels 
rises in purity and dignity with every reading ; 
that in proportion as we become more fa- 
miliar with the incidents of the story, and the 
lower pleasures of curiosity and excitement 
become less, the higher and purer delight 
in fine delineation of character and in the 
ideal, the poetic, the romantic, becomes 
greater. 

Judged by this test, Charlotte Bronte, Wil- 











kie Collins, and especially the whole school 
of French novelists—Eugene Sue, Dumas, 
Victor Hugo, etc.—fall into a second rank. 
In these either intricacy of plot and ingenu- 
ity in entangling and disentangling it, or else 
a morbid, passionate emotion, is the chief 
source of pleasure. Our lower pleasures are 
intense, but quickly pall. These novels can- 
not be read with pleasure many times. 

One other principle I have not yet brought 
out. It is admitted that the true delineation 
of character is the “sime gua non” of the 
drama and the novel; but there is a mode of 
developing character which is very character- 
istic of the highest genius. I will illustrate 
what I mean by comparing Dickens with 
Shakespeare. Both of these writers depict 
nature with wonderful accuracy, but their 
methods are wholly different. Dickens, in 
his best novels, depicts nature or delineates 
character with an accuracy so minute that it 
may well be called photographic. But the 
very fact that it is photographic is a proof 
that it is only commonplace nature, # ¢., na- 
ture as seen by common eyes and addressing 
our lower faculties the very nature which one 
may see around him every day without the aid 
of the artist. Shakespeare, on the contrary, 
less preciseand minute, iseven truer tonature ; 
but it is no longer nature as seen by common 
eyes, but high ideal nature—nature as seen 
by genius and teaching the noblest lessons. 
This high, pure, truly wonderful ideality of 
Shakespeare is best seen in his female charac- 
ters. These are, at the same time, perfect- 
ly natural, and yet attaining an ideal wholly 
inconceivable except as revealed by him. 
Shakespeare’s heroines are the noblest ideals, 
not only of woman but of humanity, ever 
embodied by human artist. Dickens is the 
extreme of simple naturalness in the common 
acceptation ; Shakespeare of highest ideality, 
combined with perfect naturalness. But what 
I wish especially to draw attention to, is the 
manner in which these results are attained 
in the two cases. The process is, as it were, 
inductive in the one and deductive in the 
other. Dickens commences aé externo with 
the minutest detail, and proceeds step by 
step until every detail is exhausted; and then 
only is the character in its true nature seen 
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and understood. Shakespeare commences, 
as it were, ab interno, with the living prin- 
ciple. The first words spoken by any person 
reveal his true character to the appreciative 
mind, and all that comes after is only devel- 
opment. In the former case character is 
built up stone by stone, like an edifice ; in 
the latter it is developed from a living germ, 
and step by step grows and clothes itself 
in forms of beauty. Doubtless the dis- 
tinction to which I have drawn attention 
is partly due to the form of art, one being 
more characteristic of drama, the other of 
the novel; but the best novel ought to ap- 
proach the drama in this respect. Now I 
believe Walter Scott, in many respects, stands 
between these extremes—the pure ideality of 
Shakespeare attainable only in drama, and 
the pure, imitative presentation of common 
nature, of which I have taken Dickens as a 
type. It seems to me. that Walter Scott is 
the highest type of novelist the world has yet 
produced. 

It is impossible to speak separately of nov- 
elists, except in so far as they illustrate the 
foregoing principles. It may not be amiss, 
however, to touch briefly one or two. In 
Bulwer, the clever, the versatile, the fasci- 
nating, we find some admirable portraiture 
of character, especially in his later novels of 
the Caxton series; but withal something of 
tinsel glitter and meretricious effect detectable 
to the purest taste. 

With late American novelists,. such as 
Howells and James, I am too little acquaint- 
ed to judge authoritatively. I have, howev- 
er, read some of each. It seems to me that 
they both display wonderful acuteness of 
analysis and vividness of reproduction, but 
lack what I have called ideality. The plane 
of their work is not high, because they are 
affected, perhaps unwittingly, by the mate- 
rialistic and utilitarian philosophy of the age. 
They seem to lack living faith in what is no- 
blest in human nature. James, especially, 
is almost pessimistic. 

What, then, in conclusion, are the highest 
and most imperishable qualities in a novel? 
What are the things which give us perennial 
delight? There are doubtless many, the 
mere mention of which would carry me too 
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But more than all, and underlying and 


far. 
conditioning all, is the creation of real, living, 


‘lesh-and-blood characters. A novel isa work 
of high art, just in proportion as its characters 
are to the reader vea/; and then, this being 
attained, in proportion as they are also nod/e. 
[he characters of a novel ought to be so real 
that by frequent reading we learn to know 
them better than we do our best friends, and 
to delight in their company as we do that of 
our actual friends. We know them, I say, 
even better than we do our friends, because 
it is the prerogative of genius to separate and 
emphasize whatever is most significant and 
characteristic from the mass of mere com- 
monplace, and therefore obscuring, detail. 
The value of such characterization is al- 
ways great, but in several degrees. First, it 
is valuable as furnishing the true key for the 
study of human nature, precisely as experi- 
ment is the true key to the scientific study 
f external nature. As the confusing com- 
plexity of nature is simplified and brought 
within the limits of our comprehension by 
well devised experiments, even so the con- 
fusing complexity of human nature must be 
simplified by the artist before it can be com- 
prehended. I do not hesitate to say that 
zood dramas, and especially good novels, 
are the best introduction to the study of man. 
This kind of value is, of course, independent 
of the kind of character, if only it be true. 
But, again, true characterization is still 
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more valuable when it selects and brings out 
in strong relief the noble and lovable in 
characters which would otherwise seem com- 
monplace and even degraded. It thus broad- 
ens our sympathies, and teaches us to look 
behind the mere mask of external conditions. 
Here is the favorite field of that rare and ad- 
mirable quality so nearly allied to genius, 
viz., genuine humor—a quality so conspicu- 
ous in Shakespeare and Scott, so delicate and 
ethereal in Lamb, and so genuine though 
coarse and fun-like in Dickens. Genuine 
humor has its roots in deep and loving sym- 
pathy with humanity, even in its weaknesses. 
Its effect on the reader is not only to agitate 
the diaphragm but also to warm the heart. 

But most valuable of all is the true embod- 
iment of the noble and ideal in human char- 
acter—not the false ideal which is so com- 
mon that we are apt to be content with the 
representation of the commonplace if only it 
be true, but the true ideal found in high de- 
gree only in Shakespeare ; and in Shakespeare 
in the highest perfection only in his female 
characters. Next to Shakespeare it is found 
in less degree in Walter Scott, but again es- 
pecially in his female characters. The hero- 
ines of Shakespeare! How can I express my 
admiration—my almost worship of these? 
Surely, the frequent association with such 
women is the purest, the most ennobling 
and elevating culture ever offered by art to 
man. 


Foseph Le Conte. 





THE NEOPHYTE. 
In fervent clasp his youth’s ideal 
He raises o’er the tide ; 
Across the deep he fain would bear it, 
And reach the thither side 
Still holding it aloft, in sunlight bathed, 
By all the wildering turbulence unscathed. 


His better self! will he preserve it 
And life’s long turmoil breast ? 
Ah! he who bears a soul’s ideal 
Within the realms of rest 
Must greatly cope, though single-armed, and saves 
A treasure from the hungry maws of waves. 





Wilbur Larremore. 
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I was executing a resolution ten years old 
when I walked a hundred miles over the 
Cornice road. I had been told many a time 
that this particular road was exactly the finest 
thing to drive over in Europe. If so fine to 
drive over, why not still finer for a week’s 
walk, I meditated ; especially as certain plans 
allowed me many rests, and a few weeks’ 
strolling among the olive and lemon groves 
of San Remo and Bordighera. These delec- 
table groves, possibly more than Napoleon’s 
great mail-road to Italy, helped me to con- 
clude to spend most of my vacation in a 
tramp from Nice to Genoa. 

About seventeen waiters, whose noses I had 
never seen before, formed lines on each side 
of me, as, with knapsack and umbrella, I 
marched out of the hotel one fine morning, at 
Nice. The coppers I distributed among these 
parading worthies were a collection from many 
lands, and, I trust, were all uncurrent. They 
did not deserve one of them. A little explan- 
ation, later, will tell why. When I was a couple 
of miles out of town, and upon the high edge 
of the hill, I sat down to take a look at the 
city—and—at my hotel bill. I think I might 
have liked Nice very much had it not been for 
that reckoning. Here are the items fora sin- 
gle day, consisting of twenty-four hours only. 








DS Haha ics Ra ane ee hase k awe wes 4 firs. 00 
PRC Ac dunk ouuwuencashaheen mae aces 6 ** oO 
ee eiten Coenen Wie. oss sacncsiccccsas 3° 6 
% of one Tallow Candle. ............... s™“ oo 
1 Cup of tea and 2 Boiled Eggs.... 2 * of 

1% Pound Cold Meat between two bits of 
ee. eee a ae 
2 Sweet Of Writing Paper....... 6500066550 % §o 
1 Cup of Chocolate, for breakfast. ........ .* 2 
I small piece of Soap..... knatinkewems I 50 

Some Matches to light my half candle 
WN Raita sie eda bone cewdic'hh .O 75 

Service of the Seventeen Servants who had 
paraded before me pie dew eee 2° @ 
Omnibus that I did not use. PPOEE: See 
34 Irs. 25 

Add usual mistakes made by chief clerk 

SE WR eniesy cennneoaeseens } 25 
Sum 38 frs. 50 
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I read this interesting bill over carefully 
twice, counted my money, took one long, lin- 
gering, and as I hoped, last look at Nice and 
its hotels, and pursued my pilgrimage. When 
I had climbed five miles up the mountain, 
along a stony way leading above villa Franche, 
and cutting off a great elbow of the Cornice 
road, I had a view of inexpressible grandeur. 

Above me were bold, bare rocks, it is true, 
but far off there in the valley was beautiful 
Nice, and right below me was the blue Med- 
iterranean, with its surf sounding and swell- 
ing around the never-weary rocks. Up and 
down, as far as the eye could reach, sailed 
lazy ships, and beyond them, in the purple 
distance, were the snowy hills of Corsica. I 
forgot my hotel bill, and congratulated my- 
self a hundred times for having determined 
to leave the railway in order to walk to 
Genoa. 

Away off in the distance, I saw scores 
of little villages nestling between mountain 
spurs, or clinging to some steep _hill-side. 
Some of them were old chateaux or castles 
only, with a few houses, and, may be, a 
town-wall, and a tower grouped about them. 
Some of them seemed half in ruins; and one 
of them was a deserted village. It was Chat- 
eauneuf. It interested me immensely. It 
is a town of high stone houses, built away 
up upon a mighty rock. Not a soul lives 
there. Centuries ago it was a_ flourishing 
Roman town. Now, how deserted! It 
was not the winds and the rains beating 
upon this city ona rock that caused it to fall, 
but a sudden ceasing of the fountains. Wa- 
ter failed, and everybody left the place. Its 
only occupants now are bats and owls, and 
they have whole mansions to themselves. 
One can imagine the wise conclaves that 
take place by the old town pump on the pi- 
azza on moonlight nights. It is said a crazy 
man went up there, and opened a post office 
once, but no letters arriving, he sent his 
commission to Paris in disgust. 

This Cornice road was built by the first 
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Napoleon as an imperial mail route to Italy, 
and in the old time, when stages ran over it, 
it was the scene of a hundred romantic inci- 
dents ; and within a few years even, bandits 
have given to the route a spice of entertain- 
ment, and made many a lone wanderer feel 
shaky. 

Almost the entire Riviera is walled in by 
spurs of the Appenines, which run down to 
the edge of the sea, and suddenly rear their 
heads and break off, as if afraid of the angry 
waves dashing about their feet. Over these 
reared-up mountain-heads, and around them, 
and through them, runs the Cornice road. 
The Italians call it Corniche, or Cornice, be- 
cause of its running cornice-like on this rocky 
frame-work of the sea. 

When I was three hours out from Nice, 
the view became more and more striking : 
the sea, foaming two thousand feet below 
me, seemed so intensely blue ; the promon- 
tories, reaching out like little islands, were so 
wonderfully picturesque; while the ships, 
with their white sails, passed so near me, I 
wondered if I might not run and spring from 
the cliffs right into one of them. I counted 
thirty sail in sight at once from one point. 

The rocks to my left were still bald and 
desolate. I noticed a shepherd here and 
there, though, watching his flocks pick the 
stray blades of grass from among the rough 
lime-stone. I would as soon have thought 
of grazing sheep on the top of Bunker Hill 
monument. 

A little further on, the road ascends to the 
ridge of the mountain, the high rocks at the 
left separate, and through an open valley I 
saw spread out the snow-clad Maritime Alps. 
The view burst on me suddenly, and the cold 
white picture was like a revelation. Thewarm, 
blue Mediterranean was at my feet, the bright 
sky of Italy was above me, and there, con- 
trasting in heavy outlines with all, were square 
miles of ice and snow. As I stood on the 
comb of the mountain, I felt the warm sea 
breeze struggling with the cold breath of the 
Alps. I pulled on my ulster, turned up my 
heavy collar, and for half an hour stood won- 
dering whether the scene to my right or left 
was the grander. 
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When I had enjoyed the view well, and 
caught a good cold, I proceeded to a point 


above Monaco. Monaco, the little kingdom 
on arock. It is the most Lilliputian of the 
world’s principalities. The Prince is rich, 
however, and his playhouse government is 
guaranteed by the great Powers. Why it 
should be it were hard to tell. Prince Char- 
ley is to be envied among rulers. He has all 
the honors of a little king and no responsibili- 
ties. With one hand he establishes a sacred 
monastery within his little six-by seven terri- 
tory, and with the other he licenses the worst 
gambling saloons of the world. The income 
of this license is enormous, and, as a conse- 
quence, Prince Charley’s people pay no tax- 
es. They are contented, and assassination 
is never talked of in Monaco, 

At a little wayside restaurant farther along 
the road, I had my first bottle of Asti wine. 
There was some mistake, surely. I had or- 
dered a cheap wine, and the good-looking 
waitress had given me champagne. Howev- 
er, as the charge was but a franc, Iam bound 
to believe I had drunk only a bottle of pure 
Asti. It had the color of old cider, and the 
foam and the sparkle of Mumm’s best. When 
bought in Piedmont, where it grows, it costs, 
I am told, but little more than lager beer. 

My ulster was light as my spirits when my 
bottle of Asti was finished, and the good- 
looking waitress had pointed me the path 
down to the gilded gambling saloons of 
Monte Carlo. I had seen this enticing den 
berore, and under the glare of a thousand 
lamps at midnight, when everybody’s pulse 
beat fever speed, and when whole hatfuls of 
napoleons were lost on a single throw. Why 
should I leave the mountains and the blue 
sea, the bright sunshine and the lemon trees, 
to go into that hot, excited scene again? 
Besides, it was a two hours’ walk down a 
precipitous, stony path, from the Cornice 
road to Monte Carlo, and so I skipped it 
wholly. I skipped by Mentone, too; beauti- 
ful Mentone, much talked of as it is by the 
world’s invalids—skipped it because there 
were places more beautiful, though less talked 
of, beyond. 

On the second day I was in Bordighera, 
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in the land of palms. It is little wonder 
that pretty Queen Margaret comes to Bor- 
dighera when she will have a summer’s 
airing. It is worth many a mile’s trav- 
el just to catch a glimpse of its gardens of 
olives, oranges, palms, lemons, and alraonds. 
I think it the most beautiful, and possibly, 
too, the healthiest spot on the whole Medit- 
erranean. San Remo, a few miles farther 
on, is the only town with a particle of right 
to call itself a rival. Being no “medicine 
man” I carry no thermometer under my left 
arm, and no barometer in my breeches’ pock- 
et; but I would stake my reputation at guess- 
ing on the assertion that a better climate 
than San Remo and Bordighera does not 
exist in all this world. 

Indeed, if I were ordering a climate made 
to suit me and to approach perfection, it 
should be a duplicate of San Remo in win- 
ter. It is not too hot in summer, because of 
the sea-breezes and the near mountains; and 
on Christmas itis not so cold but almonds 
and lemons, camelias and violets, ripen and 
bloom in the open air by millions. It rains 
in San Remo but forty-five days in the year. 
Not much chance for a flood, and no work 
for ark-builders at all. In Mentone, twenty 
miles away, there are eighty days of rain 
yearly. Nice has seventy. Pau, one hun- 
dred and nineteen. Madeira, eighty-cight, 
and Torquay two hundred. ‘To a non-pro- 
fessional, or to an umbrella-manufacturer, 
these are figures that can be felt, so to’speak. 

There is not in all Italy a spot so oriental 
in vegetation as this pretty Bordighera. I 
have been up and down, here and at San 
Remo, for weeks in mid-winter, and every 
day have passed camelias and roses in bloom, 
and have feasted my eyes on luxuriant palms 
by the thousand, and whole valleys full of 
almonds, lemons, and oranges fringed in by 
forests of olive trees. In San Remo and 
Bordighera the days are short, owing to the 
half circle of mountains about them, thus 
making their summer twilight long and de- 
licious. Each place has a delightful beach 
for bathers, and the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean are known to be twenty degrees warm- 
er than those of the Atlantic Ocean ; in fact, 
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in mid-winter its surface temperature is nev- 
er below sixty degrees. This is as warm as 
most lakes are in mid-summer. Within a 
week I have repeatedly seen ladies surf-bath- 
ing between here and Nice. In the several 
weeks that I have been here this winter, I 
have not seen a fire in our rooms once; in 
fact, we had forgotten that such a thing as 
fire existed. All through February our win- 
dows overlooking the sea stood wide open, 
and Americans who have spent the summer 
in San Remo say there is never the exces- 
sive heat here we are accustomed to at home, 
in all the Northern States, in July and Au- 
gust. 

English men and women find this a Para- 
dise, and they have slyly kept the secret 
pretty much to themselves, leaving the 
Americans to shiver and shake in the sickly 
sunshine of Nice and Cannes, and fondly 
imagining themselves basking in an Italian 
climate. English money principally has built 
the immense hotels and splendid villas here, 
and English influence and English society 
prevail in everything concerning the pleasure 
and welfare of strangers. 

What has interested me most, however, 
on this line of the Cornice road, has been the 
occupation and habits of the peasantry. 
Everybody seems to be growing olives, and 
while the profits to the peasantry are not large, 
most of the people seem to be contented and 
happy. 

Possibly it is the decent climate that 
makes people happy here, for, with bright 
sunshine and blooming nature cpnstantly 
about, one can overlook many of the ills 
that poverty inevitably brings. It is aston- 
ishing how simply the people live. A little 
bread, and olive oil instead of butter—that 
is all. Meat, not a mouthful; vegetables 
and fruits are too profitable an article for sale 
to the grand hotels and the big towns to.be 
eaten often, and so these are taken as luxu- 
ries only, and in small doses and far apart. 
They scarcely have fires at all. It would 
bankrupt them to do so. There is no 
wood, except the twigs and cuttings from 
the olive trees, and an occasional root, 
when a tree blows down; and even these 
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are sold at half a dollar an armful, or 
about three dollars a donkey-load. Of 
luxuries of any kind, except the luxury 
of climate, the peasantry here know noth- 
ing. The eternal sunshine, and the blue sea, 
and the bluer sky, are about the only things 
a poor man can have an abundance of; 
and to know that poverty is lightened by 
these advantages, one has only to compare 
the happiness of a San Remo olive grower 
with the grumbling discontent of a peasant 
in the harsh and rainy climates of parts of 
Germany and Switzerland. 

I ought to add that the peasant has a little 
fish to eat occasionally ; but it is a very little 
one, and a very poor one, else he would sell 
it. The Mediterranean, here at least, pro- 
duces no fish worth bothering about, and 
there is no game to hunt. The soil is fear- 
fully stony, and aside from olive trees, fruits, 
shrubs and flowers, one sees little growing. I 
have not seen a wheat field or a potato patch 
as big as a bed quilt in a hundred miles of 
the Cornice Road. The bread that the peo- 
ple eat is imported, but they send their rich 
olive oil to all quarters of the earth. De- 
struction of the olive trees would be destruc- 
tion of the entire population. 

When I first saw these great forests of ol- 
ives, | was disappointed. They seemed so 
somber, and dusty, and monotonous. A 
nearer acquaintance, however, relieves one of 
the feelings, and the trees soon seem like 
good, cheerful, old friends. In appearance, 
the San Remo olive trees—and these are 
the best outside of Asia—are like ancient 
pear trees, only that the foliage is an ever- 
green, and the leaves have the form of 
the willow, are green colored on top, and 
silver gray under. The fruit, when ripe, 
looks like a large, oval, black cherry. The 
tree splits when young, and thus a single 
tree has often three or four trunks. It 
is thirty years old before bearing, but it 
may produce olives for five hundred years. 
1 have examined, in the past week, olive or- 
chards so old no history and no documents 
relate of their beginning. ‘They were old, 
old trees when our great grandfathers bought 
them,” say the peasants. 
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Every hill-side and every valley as far up 
as the fir line, 2,000 feet above sea-level, is 
crowded with olive trees. When the moun- 
tain is steep—and it often is here— it is 
terraced every few feet all the way, until 
it has a resemblance to a_ tremendous 
stairway, with rows of olives on every step. 
The terraces of the Rhine vineyards about 
Bingen are mere playthings compared with 
the terracing one will find by climbing 
straight up through some of the olive groves 
on mountain sides nearSan Remo. A friend 
of mine, an old mountain climber, and an 
honored member of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
once told me that he had never had a faint 
idea of what climbing was, until he tried go- 
ing straight up through the olives from the 
village of T'aggia to the chapel of Lampadu- 
sa. And yet to these high terraces, along 
stony, zig-zag paths, the peasant women 
climb up and down, bearing on their heads 
great baskets of olives. 

It is perfectly remarkable what weights 
these women carry. Again and again I have 
seen two workmen lift a rock on to a wom- 
an’s head, and then fold their arms and wait 
till she had carried it up a ladder or gang- 
way to the masons at the top of a four-story 
house. In fact, nearly all the mason-tenders 
are women. If the men would only half 
help in this heavy carrying, it would not 
seem so bad; but, as a rule, the heavy loads 
must be borne either by the donkeys or the 
women, and it is hard to say which is the 
more patient. There is a society in San 
Remo for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. I have wondered why the benevolent 
here have not organized a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to women. Perhaps, 
they are considered of less importance than 
the donkeys. It must be said, however, 
that the women apparently enjoy this sort of 
physical preference. San Remo custom has 
made them so from childhood, and custom 
is stronger than a hundred laws. I have 
seen pretty girls, with weights on their 
heads that would tire a mule, stop and 
laugh and flirt with the men lounging at the 
wayside. How they remain so pretty is a 
wonder, working as they do, and at the kind 
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of work they do, too. They are erect and 
plump, with dark eyes, masses of heavy, 
black hair, and fine-cut features. Their 
complexions, however, though warm, are 
nearly as dusky as an Indian squaw’s. 

The men are as good-looking as the wom- 
en, and with the long red caps they wear 
hanging over one side of the head, recall the 
pictures of the Algerine pirates. I don’t be- 
lieve, though, that one of them ever did a 
hard day’s work in his life. They lounge 
and loaf immensely, and I have often heard 
troops of them marching around the village 
streets far into the night, singing songs. They 
may be poor, but they can’t be very wretch- 
ed ; and I doubt if they care who is king of 
Italy, so long as the sun shines, and there is 
a decent demand for olives. 

These forests of olives are owned princi- 
pally by the peasants themselves, though of- 
ten in tracts as small as a single acre or two. 
The trees bloom in April, and the fruit 
begins to ripen in October, but frequently 
the picking goes on all the winter, and even 
as late as the 4th of March I saw olive trees 
groaning with their loads of ungathered ber- 
ries. But the gathering is active, and the 
paths are full of peasants bearing the fruit to 
the olive mills in the village. There they will 
sell it all, and receive just enough for it to 
enable them to live, and to pay King Hum- 
bert their share of taxes, to keep the royal 
machine called government in motion. 
These mill-owners who buy the olives will 
separate the good from the bad, and they 
will grind them up and squeeze them down, 
and at last make a mighty good thing of 
it. Some of them will become, or have al- 
ready become, millionaires, and will take to 
buying up whole tracts of olive trees; and 
then hard times will begin in earnest with 
the peasant, for where monopoly prospers 
small proprietors perish. 

The olive mills are the simplest things in 
the world. Two or three big mill stones, run- 
ning on their edges inside a circular vat, do the 
grinding. The power is furnished by some 
little babbling stream, washing its way over a 
high, narrow, and very lazy water wheel. In 
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out, and this is the best of all and is called 
“virgin oil.” The mashed olives are next 
placed inside of circular hollow rings made of 
fiber, and open like a net. A dozen of these 
are set on top of each other under the press, 
the screw is turned, and the next best olive 
oil is produced. As the water of the olive is 
pressed out with the oil, the mixture is left 
standing until the oil rises to the top, to be 
skimmed off just as the farmer’s wife skims 
the cream from the night's milk. The pulp, 
or skimmed milk, is again put in the press, 
and later goes through more skimmings, the 
oil produced each time being weaker and 
poorer, but still good enough for soap, and 
burning, and for machinery. The whole 
machinery of an olive mill—building, grind- 
ing stones, water wheel, and all—probably 
does not cost more than a couple of hun- 
dred dollars; and were it not for the great 
earthen jars standing about, one might take 
the concern to be an old cider mill on the 
road to decay. These oil jars are immense, 
by the way, and one cannot see them with- 
out thinking of the “forty thieves” whom 
we used to see in the play hidden away in 
these same big jars. One sees these jars 
sometimes, too, sitting out under the trees 
in the olive orchards; and the effect is very 
picturesque, the more so should a very pret- 
ty peasant girl happen to be standing care- 
lessly by. 

In the mills one sees curious-looking 
sacks, with four legs, hanging about. I 
saw, too, some of these ill-shaped and greasy 
looking things yesterday on the backs of 
donkeys, coming down from among the 
olive trees. On enquiring, I discovered that 
they were pig-skins, drawn off, legs and all, 
as hunters skin rabbits. They were turned 
wrong side out, the openings sewed up, and 
the hair left on. It was interesting to know 
that the donkeys bring our delectable salad 
oil from the mills, further up the valley, down 
to the sea, in these pretty things. 

Until now I had no idea for what hundreds 
of purposes this olive oil is used, and I often 
wondered how so many millions of trees could 
prove profitable. Bnt on the Riviera there is 
almost nothing produced save olives—these 
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and lemons and oranges. With the Italians 
the oil takes the place of butter in cooking, 
and here it is eaten on bread instead of but- 
ter. All sorts of soap, fancy and common, are 
made from it; it isa common table article 
everywhere, and for burning it is much 
cheaper here than petroleum. 

The more protected nooks and corners 
among the olive trees are planted with lem- 
ons and oranges, and the effect on the eye 
by the contrasts of color is very pleasing. 
he effect on the peasant’s pocket-book, too, 
is very pleasing, because his lemon trees are 
much more profitable than his olives. He 
can sell his lemons as high as six dollars a 
thousand. If he only had enough of them 
he could have better rations than mere bread 
and olive oil; he owns but a few trees, how- 
ever, and the fruit of these will perish with 
the slightest frost, and the tree itself will die 
with eight degrees of cold. Still, this little 
district between San Remo and Menione is 
the home of the lemon, and I have seen, 
near Ospadaletta, a few miles from San Re- 
mo, groves of five hundred trees hanging 
full of the precious fruit. This particular 
lemon grove was hemmed in by great clus- 
ters of palm trees, and just outside of the 
palms was the biue sea. A freak of the 
wind carried my hat among them one day, 
and in an hour’s hunt for it I had a fine op- 
portunity for enjoying the rare scene. For 
a trifle paid the proprietor I filled my pock- 
ets with fresh lemons cut by myself from the 
trees, and I noticed that the newly cut ones 
are much sweeter than the ones we buy. I 
found sometimes as many as five, six, and 
seven lemons clustered together on a single 
twig. 
In the queer old town of San Remo we 
found old-time friends, who had been here 
for years, so my tramping up and down the 
Cornice road naturally turned on San Remo 
asacenter. It has been truly said that no 
stranger will have the least conception of the 
beauties of the Riviera who does not make 
excursions up the numerous valleys leading 
back from the sea. We made use of the 


hint, and almost every day saw us climbing 
up, past the delicate lemons, past the oran- 
Von. V. 
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ges, past the olives, and up to the line where 
only hardy pines grow. There we had en- 
chanting glimpses by the wayside, and far 
views, that seemed to represent Switzerland 
and Italy in one. Far ahead of us would be 
the snowy Alps, and nearer us benches of 
high hills; behind us the sloping groves of 
olive and lemon; and at the foot of these 
the ocean. Once we ascended to Sasso, a 
mountain town back of Bordighera. We 
walked on a little stone aqueduct, that carries 
water down to Bordighera, for at least half 
the way. For miles we had nothing at our 
right hand but little lemon gardens, and on 
our left, olives. Then we turned out of the 
ascending valley, climbed for half an hour 
up a steep, stony way, on to the high ridge, 
and there found Sasso. 

The view of olive-orchard, and mountain, 
and sea repaid us a hundred times for the 
climb. We picknicked on the grass, and I 
brought Cianti wine, two bottles of it for fif- 
teen cents, from the village a half mile far- 
ther on. When I returned I saw that a 
peasant family, who were working in the field 
near by, had volunteered to help the ladies 
“fix things” on the grass, had brought a 
jug of cool water, and improvised seats by 
carrying stones from a wall near by. 

Sadly enough, the lunch of these good wo- 
men was in heavy contrast with our own 
corned beef and ham sandwiches. They had 
only bread and dry olives, the latter too bit- 
ter for us to taste. They had appetites, 
however, and that is much in this world of 
dainties. They laughed and talked, and en- 
joyed their dinner immensely; and we en- 
joyed sharing our wine and extra sandwiches 
with them. Pay for their attention to us 
they would not accept. They lived ina little 
stone hut near to us, simply enough, but 
with a view of mountain and sea that the 
gods themselves might envy. 

Sasso looks like half the other little towns 
one sees perched up on the mountain rocks 
along the Mediterranean. Only Sasso must 
be poorer and wretcheder than most of them 
are. We scarcely saw a person here who did 
not seem halt, or lame, or blind. They have 
but a trifle to eat, and I scarcely see how they 
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can earn anything. The village consists of 
forty or fifty stone houses, four or five stories 
high, and a church, all crowded together on 
a rocky spur not an acre in extent. As in 
San Remo, little arches thrown across the 
narrow lanes of the town serve to support 
the houses in times of earthquake. The 
rooms were low and dark and dirty, and 
the crooked little stairways more like prison 
entrances than entrances to human abodes. 

In the distance we saw other villages, sim- 
ilar to Sasso, and all perched up on almost 
inaccessible stony heights. These villages 
are hoary with age. There is not a single 
modern house in one of them. Security only 
led their founders to build them on these high 
places ; for formerly it was no uncommon 
thing for Saracen pirates to land on these 
shores, and destroy everything in reach. The 
people are too poor to pull their towns down 
and remove them now, else it is probable 
they would all be sitting down in the valleys 
and in the reach of human kind. Where 
they now are, a stout peasant, armed with a 
pitchfork and an armful of stones, would be 
a good match for a dozen sabered pirates 
climbing up the steep ascent. 

We found the richest orange groves at 
Taggia, and made another climb up there— 
though the climb was all beyond Taggia on 
the way to Lainpadusa, visited only for its 
chapel and its magnificent view of the ocean. 
Taggia is up a valley not a dozen miles 
away from San Remo, and once was on the 
sea, though the peasants didn’t seem quite 
clear as to whether Taggia had taken wings 
and gone five miles up the valley, or whether 
the sea, in a fit of sullenness, had retired five 
miles down the same. Anyway, Taggia 
is about the most famous place for oranges 
in Italy, and there is a very singular arched 
tiidge there that twists itself across the 
valley in a most remarkable manner, over- 
looking on its way the most voluptuous 
orange groves of the town. Almost under 
the bridge, too, were almond trees in full 
bloom, and lemons and oranges simply be- 
yond number. ‘That bridge ought to be 
called the bridge of lemons, and so we 
agreed to christen it. Sometimes the San 
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Remo folks buy these Taggia orange trees 
for Christmas. It must be a rare sight—a 
whole orange tree under the gas-light, laden 
with hundreds of golden oranges! 

We had a hard climb up to Lampadusa, 
and after our usual picnic under the trees, 
Mrs. B sketched the mountain chapel 
and the bridge and the view beyond. We 
went to pretty Poggio, too, nearer San 
Remo. Outside the gate-way the town is 
pretty as a picture; and inside, as one 
peeps through some of its arched and nar- 
row ways out to the blue sky, or to its 
glimpses of ocean, it is prettier still. 

Below the town we halted, and helped 
some peasant women gather olives, and talk- 
ed a great deal of bad French. I have no- 
ticed that almost all the more intelligent peas- 
ants here speak French, and it is a wonder- 
ful help to the stranger seeking information. 
I tried to persuade these peasants that it 
would be better to spread sheets on the 
ground, and then knock the olives down on 
them, instead of having to pick them up from 
the grass and earth. It was lost argument 
“Were we to finish the gathering in the 
morning, as you suggest, what could we do 
with the rest of the day?” was the singular re 
ply. I really didn’t know myself; as it seem- 
ed, were the olives once in press, there could 
be nothing else to do than sleep. Time- 
killing is a business here, and everybody 
makes a success of it. 1 am reminded of 
the fair out West, where the highest prize is 
always given to the man who can walk the 
slowest. 

As it was farther to the olive mills than 
usual, a few of the women here tied their 
great baskets on donkeys, and sat be- 
tween. One of them, after getting her 
baskets properly arranged, one on each 
side of the pack saddle, placed _her- 
self in front and astride. She had black 
eyes, bare legs, and wore a red scarf or 
shawl, covering her head and hanging down 
to the saddle behind. She was not pretty, 
but she was immensely picturesque. Usu- 
ally the women here sit on the saddle with 
one foot bent up under them, very much in 
the fashion of a tailor on his bench. There 
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is no stirrup, but a bare foot and leg hangs 
where the stirrup ought to be. The very 
prettiest peasant girls I have seen in my wan- 
derings are those in the Taggia valley, and 
they are pretty in spite of hard work, bad 
living, and a good deal of dirt. Half of 
those whom we met were good looking, and 
numbers were strikingly handsome. They 
had the usual black, heavy hair of the dis- 
trict, dark eyes, plump forms, and the genu- 
ine, soft, mellow complexion known as olive. 

It was with genuine regret that I shoul- 
dered my knapsack, and bade adieu to San 
Remo. It is about the most picturesque 
town on the whole coast. No one would 
imagine that eleven thousand people could 
live in the old houses crowded together on 
the hill. Its little lanes of streets, often only 
six feet wide, run up hill, and they run down 
hill, and sometimes they run through the 
hill, and between houses five to ten stories 
high; while above them only slight strips of 
the blue heavens are to be seen. Sometimes 
these lanes seem to be over the houses, 
sometimes under them, until one is persuad- 
ed that this must be a town where people go 
down stairs into the garret, and upstairs into 
the cellar. The general effect of the town, 
however, with its graceful arches and curious 
entrances, is wonderfully taking with artists. 
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It is many centuries old. The wings that 
run out on the level below, right and left, 
however, with their grand hotels and beauti- 
ful villas looking to the sea, are of recent 
growth, and every day sees the genius of 
modern architecture airing itself alongside 
of the uncomfortable old walls of dead 


I wondered, as I trudged along, away down 
towards pretty Cogoleto, and almost to Gen- 
oa, why the tens of thousands of American 
and English tourists who are climate hunt- 
ing don’t settle down between Mentone and 
Savonna. This climate was made to suit 
professional grumblers ; and in my mind’s 
eye I see whole regiments of them, some 
day, fixed along this coast asa haven of rest, 
and in that day grumbling about the weath- 
er, at least, will be done for. 

One hint to the speculative. There are 
a dozen little protected nooks along here, 
where the beach is as fine and the climate as 
perfect as at Mentone or San Remo, and the 
enterprising sick man, who, while invaliding 
it here, should buy out one of these little 
fishing-villages, and erect a climatic and sea- 
bathing cure in its place, would make—well 
—probably—a good thing of it. At Mona- 
co, Bordighera, San Remo, etc., men have 
discovered that there’s “just millions in it.” 

S. H. M. Byers. 





SOUTH, FROM ALISAL. 


THE year was 1874, and the month was 
January. Beautiful weather it was, in all 
the Salinas Valley region; far too beautiful 
for the farmers, who saw the dust follow 
their laborious plowing, and knew that un- 
less rain came soon no garment of wheat- 
fields would clothe the broad uplands that 
season. Yet the hills and the roadsides were 
lovely with short grass and spring flowers, 
earlier than usual by reason of the drought. 

I saddled a little red horse, purchased 
from an old school-mate, fat Ben Blethen, 
at certainly not less than three times his nor- 
mal value, and rode out of the sleepy Nativ- 


idad village at sunrise. How fair were the 
vast mountain ranges east and west of the 
valley, the Santa Lucias and Gavilans, front- 
ing each other like banks of ariver! North- 
ward lay the rounded butte of Fremont’s 
Peak, with surges of oak-clad hills beyond, 
and vineyards clustering near its base, and 
blue lagunes of water near. Westward, in 
the heart of the valley, Salinas, like a city of 
Holland, nestled in the midst of lakes and 
streams, some of the former since drained 
and turned into market gardens. Southeast, 
at the base of the hills, fair in view and 
near, are the woods and slopes of Alisal, with 
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its ancient adobes and its pleasant, gurgling 
stream, named because of its willows long 
ago, when the Spaniards possessed this valley, 
before it was crossed by fence or broken by 
plowshare. 

I have not seen Alisal for years, but I re- 
member the old priest I met on the road 
near that place, a courtly old Spanish priest, 
who told me of the days when Monterey 
Mission was in its prime, and bowed his 
white hairs and gave me a blessing with such 
saintly unction that to refuse the gift would 
have been sacrilegious. Far across the val- 
ley southward, settlers’ cabins, and rude 
roofs of homes, and toilers here and there ; 
emigrant wagons now and then, yellow with 
dust and patched up by homespun craft of 
axe and rawhide, tired faces of women and 
children peering dully forth from openings 
in the worn cover, phlegmatic men plodding 
on and on beside the slow teams, gaunt cat- 
tle slowly driven along the roadside by tow- 
headed, awkward lads. It needs not the 
curt statement, “Stranger, we're on the 
move,” to tell the story of incapacity and 
dissatisfaction. 

Southern Monterey County, with its wide 
stretches of poor soil beyond the Salinas 
crossings, its sand barrens, its dry channels 
of rivers, its droves of cattle and sparse pop- 
ulation, has valleys of great horticultural 
availability still farther south ; valleys capable 
of supporting thousands of people in pros- 
perity. I am told that this region, which a 
dozen years ago was of little value, and was 
held by a few stock-owners almost at the 
point of the pistol, has developed quite rap- 
idly of late, and bids fair to be extensively 
used for small colonies and grape culture. 

When I first saw Soledad, on the edge of 
the upland south of the Salinas River, its 
one street was swarming with “ greasers”; 
swarthy Mexican sheep-shearers by the dozen 
had possession of the town, and were pour- 
ing their hard-earned coin into the tills of the 
three or four saloons of which the settlement 
boasted. Their little mustangs stood untied 
in the street, and their purses grew leaner 
with each round. Finally, some of them 
became “strapped,” and, not having the 
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wherewithal to procure liquor, the leader of 
the party set an example by selling his hand- 
some bridle of braided rawhide and horse- 
hair to the first passer-by who cared to pay 
a fourth of its real value. Before long some 
of them sold their saddles, blankets,and other 
belongings for whatever they would bring. 
One man sold his saddle, which was new, and 
had evidently cost fifty dollars, for a ten dol- 
lar gold piece ; and another sold for two dol- 
lars a superb hair rope of great size and ar- 
tistic finish, the mere making of which must 
have cost a fortnight’s labor. 

Half a day’s ride south of Soledad is a lit- 
tle stage station near the hills, a pretty place, 
well watered and sightly. It is chiefly mem- 
orable in my thoughts because of the neat 
way in which a hoary-headed sinner ‘‘took 
in” my unsophisticated self. ‘The hotel was 
below the brow of the hill, and not easily 
seen until one arrives within a few hundred 
yards. Just outside of the village, on the 
main rvad, stood a small cabin. The own- 
er, a gray-haired old man dressed in buck- 
skins, stood in the doorway. , 

“Hullo, stranger!” Any news from North?” 

“*None of importance.” 

“Say, won't ye light off and rest awhile?” 

“No, I guess not. I must go on to the 
hotel.” 

“But thar isn’t any hotel, stranger. I tell 
you most every one that goes by here calls 
ter see Old Sonter—which is my name—and 
as it’s most noon, suppose you stop awhile. 
I'll only charge you cost for a little hay for 
your horse.” 

“ All right, if there’s no hotel. My horse 
is too tired to crowd along without a rest.” 

So Old Sonter bustled around, shook some 
hay down in a box under an oak, and pro- 
ceeded to cook dinner for two, replying to 
all expostulations that it was “nigh on noon,” 
and “ef he had company an’ couldn’t be 
perlite ter them, then he didn’t deserve no 
good things, nohow.” 

Dinner was cooked, a dinner hardly worth 
twenty-five cents. The horse had been fed. 
It was time for a fresh start. The old fron- 
tiersman and pioneer sat on a nail keg beside 
his cabin door, and looked the picture of 
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liberality and hospitality and content. Then, 
leaning back against the wall, and puffing 
his pipe, he observed with a gracious smile : 

“Provisions an’ hay isso high, an’ I’ve had 
sich hard times, that I'll hev ter charge ye a 
couple of dollars fur the accommodation, 
bein’ as there hain’t no hotel here.” 

Protests were unavailing. The bill was 
paid, and three minutes later the hotel hove 
in sight. 

‘Oh, yes,” said a farmer of the region to 
me long afterwards. ‘That old fellow has 
played that game a dozen times or more.” 

There is no more romantic stream in 
southern California than the Naciemiento, 
which heads in that stupendous group of 
the Coast Range Mountains that occupy the 
northwest angle of San Luis Obispo County 
and the southwest corner of Monterey. It 
is clear and cold until it reaches the Salinas, 
and it winds its devious way through pictur- 
esque defiles for many a league. I have rid 
den for weeks about the sources of this lovely 
river, dwelling in settlers’ cabins, or in old 
adobes, or with the early cattle princes, the 
Flints, Youngs, and Chestneys, whose ranges 
once covered so much territory. It is a bor- 
der land of two climatic zones. Here, if 
anywhere in California, the botanist should 
be able to find new species ; and indeed, as 
reported some time ago in the London “Gar- 
den,” a botanist, whose name I do not now 
remember, reaped a rich reward in this very 
district, discovering several previously un- 
known plants. Here the Zorreya grows 
larger than elsewhere. Here are some of 
the finest conifers on the coast. The only 
district of equal interest and similar wildness 
left for California botanists to explore is 
southern Trinity, a region whose lakes and 
mountains, streams and wild ravines, have 
been visited by few except trappers and hunt- 
Ten years ago the quicksilver mines of 
northern San Luis Obispo were thought to 
be extremely valuable, and the region was 
alive with prospectors and speculators; but 
inost of them went in from the coast by way 
of Cambria and San Simeon. Few of them 
penetrated as far inland as the banks of the 
stormy Naciemiento and its tributary trout 
streams. 
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The legends of stage robbers and cattle 
thieves who have had retreats at various 
times in the fastnesses of the upper Nacie- 
miento are too numerous to mention. Apoc- 
typhal though some of them doubtless were, 
and unfounded as were the tales of fortress- 
es in rugged cafions, where knights of the 
road held carnival, yet it is doubtless true that 
few regions in the State offered better re- 
treats a score or more of years ago. In the 
early history of the country, when outlaws 
and desperadoes for a time abounded, and 
men of the type of “Sheet Iron Jack” of 
Shasta were not uncommon, the Alcaldes of 
San Luis were on more than one occasion 
compelled to lead parties into these High- 
lands. 

Game still abounds, for deer frequently 
crossed my pathway, and once, as I rode up 
to a cabin door, two men were busy skinning 
an immense grizzly, who had fallen before 
their rifles that morning. How it is at the 
present time I know not, but the region 
seems one that would long afford refuge for 
the larger animals. The settlers used to 
complain bitterly of their losses of young 
stock from California lions, and at least a 
dozen times that spring I saw wild cats and 
lynxes. 

Estero Bay is a great indentation upon the 
San [“uis Obispo coast. It has a few road- 
steads and landing places, such as Cayucos, 
but it is rather a failure for commercial pur- 
poses. Morro Rock, a pillar of granite fa- 
miliar to all passengers upon the coast steam- 
ships, is near the shore, at about the center 
of the crescent-shaped bay. Behind it lies 
the tiny harbor of Morro, and the town of 
the same name. Ten years ago it was a 
shabby little village, and Cayucos, six or seven 
miles northward, was but “Cass Landing,” 
where a plucky Yankee sea captain hung on 
to his strip of sea sand, with faith in the 
coming town. 

Morro Rock lay quiet in the sunlight one 
summer morning, when I persuaded a friend 
to accompany me in an attempt to scale its 
giant cliffs. We hired a boat and boatman 
at the town, and rowed across the small har- 
bor from the black wharf, past a few schoon- 
ers and fishing smacks. On the black marsh- 
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es, as the tide went out, great “ stinga- 
rees ” lay exposed, with their flabby, wing-like 
fins, flat bodies, and pointed weapons of de- 
fense. We began to talk of sting-ray adven- 
tures. 

“ Lysander,” I remarked to my friend, 
“they tell me that near the head of this 
bay, a few years ago, a fisherman was struck 
on the arm bya ‘stingaree,’ and the arm had 
to be amputated before night to save his 
life.” 

“Sure enough,” broke in our boatman, as 
we drifted with the tide and rowing was sus- 
pended ; ‘‘them things does that, and wuss, 
too. There was me uncle—as nice a man 
as iver ye set eyes on—and it was himself 
that lost a fortune because of a stinger, yer 
honors.” 

* Tell us about it, Mike.” 

“Well, sir, me uncle, afther he had been 
cook on a schooner for a number of years, 
he settled down in a cabin south of Morro, 
and seein’ as his father had once known a 
man that kept a drug shop, and because he 
hed to make a livin’, me uncle hung out a 
sign: ‘ Dr. Cowan, late from Paris’; and it 
was lots of money he made. Thin he coorted 
a Spanish woman, who owned three leagues 
of land, with cattle and horses and sheep by 
the thousand; and she promised to have 
him, but the ould Don, her father, was for- 
ninst. Now it happens that me uncle was 
always for thryin’ new things to cook—fish, 
and birds, and bastes—till the praste towld 
him it was a haythen he was altogither. But 
he niver moinded at all; and so one morn- 
ing the tide carries a big stingaree on the 
flat near his cabin, and he goes down with a 
spear and kills it, and drags it up on the 
bank, and skins and cuts it up, and puts it 
in the pot, just to see whether it were day- 
cint. So dinner time comes, and as he sets 
it on the table, in comes the Spanish girl 
and her father, very pleasant, and saying 
they had come to visit him. Me uncle of- 
fers up a prayer to a‘l the saints, and dishes 
out the stingaree, and niver anything looked 
betther. But when the ould Don lifts some 
of the craythur on his fork, he lets out a 
yell, and falls down as if he was shot; and 
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from that day to this he has never lifted his 
right arm or moved his right foot. And in 
coorse the young woman blamed me uncle, 
and broke off the match.” 

“But, Mike, how could your uncle have 
dished up his stingaree without receiving a 
stroke ?” 

‘Sure, it must have been the silver spoon 
he used in the pot; but the forks, they were 
sailor forks, you see.” 

“ Ho!” quoth Lysander, “when the Smith- 
sonian Institute fish expert was out here, he 
sent a dried sting-ray to the British Museum, 
and the day the case was opened the great- 
est thunder storm of the century occurred.” 

Mike looked sulky, and was about to speak, 
when suddenly the oars were whirled nearly 
out of his hands, and our boat started for 
the open sea at a tremendous rate of speed. 
We were in the strong current that at times 
of unusual ebb tide swings past Morro Rock 
to the open ocean beyond, through the tor 
We had two pairs of oars, 
For 


tuous channel. 
and did our best to stem the danger. 
many minutes it seemed as if we should fail, 
but, reanimating ourselves with shouts of 
“harder!” “harder!” we made the required 
effort, and pulled into the quiet water. 
There are, perhaps, hundreds of places along 
the United States coast where stormy cur- 
rents set in and out according to the tides, 
and where at certain seasons the water runs 
like a mill race. Noone who has ever tried 
a row on Casco Bay, and has happened to 
get into the Presumpscot current of mingled 
tide and river, or has experimented with the 
famous “ Pull-and-be-d—d Point” of the 
Penobscot, or knows the upper Chesapeake 
after a neap tide, can fail to give regard to 
the situation. Deliberation and persistence 
are good qualities in a pull against such cur- 
rents; but so are dash and energy. You 
must pull hard enough to have a surplus ; 
each stroke must show a percentage of gain, 
and the inch gained must not be lost. All 
who row much can tell stories of plucky 
fights with currents, or storm, or flowing 
tides. Five hours a man I knew once sat in 
his boat, keeping it “head on” against the 
waves, and forcing it towards safety, until 
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when he landed, though a strong man, he 
had to be helped up the bank. “When I 
rounded the island headland and struck the 
offshore current with a clear fight of five 
miles to safety,” he said, “ I lost two strokes, 
and it took me half an hour to recover the 
cround.” 
Morro Rock is easily climbed by rowing 
to a small shelf or platform on the south side 
f the base. All efforts to ascend it at oth- 
r points have failed. It is a hard pull at 
est, as the climb is over huge masses of 
rock, and at an angle quite as acute as the 
side of a pyramid; but the view from the 
summit is of peculiar grandeur. ‘The moun- 
tain range is so near, Estero Bay with its 
noble arch is so fair, the blue Pacific is so 
calm and vast! It is solid rock beneath our 
feet, a cove of wave-worn gray, a fortress 
such as Gibraltar or Malta, the most pictur- 
esque rock mountain on the coast, and the 
worthiest of a master’s painting. 
l.ysander cast himself down on the rock’s 
sjuare summit, and sentimentalized over the 
slories of the scene, and wondered whether 
he should revisit the spot a thousand years 
hence, and tried to carve his name on aslab 
of stone. The afternoon wore slowly away. 
\Ve had enjoyed the glorious scene. We had 
descended to poetry and to the boyish level 
f rolling loose boulders down the dizzy sea- 
vard heights, startling the sea gulls from 
their caves and coigns of vantage nearly sev- 
en hundred feet below. We searched for 
relics of previous visitors, but found only a 
rude walking-stick and a tin can. Then we 
repared to descend, and had we possessed 
any wisdom worth speaking of, this account 
would never be worth the telling; this expe- 
rience would never deserve the name of ad- 
venture. We had landed on the southern 
side, but our boatman had moved his craft 
to the eastern side of the rock, where it was 
more sheltered; and from where we stood a 
turrowed seam appeared to lead directly and 
easily to the base of the cliff. So wide and 
deep it was, and so uniform did the slope 
appear, that both of us deemed it practica- 
ble to descend thus, and so discover a new 
path to the summit. Strange, we thought, 
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that no one had ever found out so inviting 
a path, so choice a channel of descent. 

A moment later we seated ourselves in a 
furrow of two or three feet in width—a ribbed 
and contorted furrow descending at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and guiltless of any 
vegetation growing in or near it. There was 
nothing but naked rock to cling to. Wave- 
worn and rain-worn it was, but still hard and 
scant of hold. We slipped down faster and 
faster, and I happened to be ahead, Lysan- 
der just at my heels. We looked back and 
saw that we had left the summit a hundred 
and fifty feet behind, and a sense of dread 
overcame us. We both thought that per- 
haps return would be essential—and ex- 
tremely difficult. 

“Put on the brakes!” shouted Lysander, 
and we dug our elbows and heels into the 
rock with breathless energy. Suppose I 
stopped and Lysander did not stop, I re- 
flected ; how many seconds would it take the 
said Lysander’s beloved heels to hurl me 
into space ? 

“ Hang on hard!” I shouted ; and under 
our redoubled efforts the halt was finally 
made. I had my right elbow wedged into 
a hollow of the rock, while my left heel was 
jammed into a crevice. And Lysander’s 
brogans were about three feet above my 
head. His jolly round face looked down at 
me, clouded with trouble. He had twisted 
his body around and bent his neck, so that 
he gazed from beneath his arm clasping a 
point of rock; and the sunlight made his 
sanguine-hued hair glow like an aureole. 

From far beneath us there came a shout, 
fierce and appealing, shrill and sudden : 

“Go back, I tell ye! Back!” 

We held our breaths and looked steadily 
down. In the boat stood Mike, waving his 
coat and gesticulating violently. It was evi- 
dent that he saw that we were in danger; 
that the furrow we were following could only 
lead us intotrouble. Yet we ourselves could 
not see any reason why we might not pro- 
ceed with care, though certainly our descent 
had been far too rapid for safety. We began 
to recover our poise. 

“T move,” said Lysander, “that we go on 
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with due caution till we ‘ diskiver ’ what par- 
ticular bee Mike has in his hat.” 

Slowly and cautiously we worked our way 
downward, a matter of twenty feet ; but the 
moment we began this operation, the yells 
that arose from our frantic Irishman were 
inexpressible in type. The result of that 
twenty feet of descent, however, was a start- 
ling discovery! There was a “ fault” in the 
rock, and its continuity had been destroyed, 
so that a step further would have hurled us 
into a crevasse of perhaps a hundred feet in 
depth. Had we been able to take a flying 
leap of thirty feet, we should have been able 
to continue our descent in peace, for at least 
some distance farther. 

We waved our hats to our faithful friend 
below, and turned with shuddering hearts 
from the abyss. ‘The problem of “return to 
first principles ” was before us. 

““This is too easy,” said Lysander de- 
murely, “and if we should slide on to the 
bottom, my trousers would be worn out ; so 
I vote for a new deal.” 

We lay back quite at ease in that hot 
granite furrow, with the sun beating down 
at a two-forty rate, and discussed ways and 
means. 

““Mike can row over to town and get a 
rope.” 

‘No, indeed, we should be laughed at for 
a month.” 

“ Then we must manage to ‘h’ist’ our- 
selves out.” 
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“That we shall do, old fellow. We'll 
swear to stand by each other,” said Lysan- 
der. “Ifyou won’t go down-stairs and de- 
sert me, I won’t run away from you up-stairs, 
that is certain.” 

‘“You hang on to my forelock then, and 
I'll boost your heels.” 

“ That’s the ticket.” 

Pretty soon we had it arranged. First, we 
turned over so as to face the rock wall. Then 
I put in as much bracing as possible, and 
lifted Lysander as far as I could. Then he 
“ got a good ready,” and, reaching his walk- 
ing stick down, helped me up close against 
him again. Then we tried it again, and again, 
and again, as carefully and placidly as if we 
were playing a new game. And Mike sat in 
the boat, watching this “‘ measuring worrum 
business,” as he afterwards expressed it. 
Once we slipped a minute, and thought we 
were gone, but “hanging on together ” saved 
us, and as we slid slowly down, our heels 
caught fast hold of the naked rock. Naked 
heels they were, too, for long before this our 
shoes were pendant to our belts, and our 
socks were scraped into lint. Plenty of lint 
we might have used, too, if there had been 
time to consider that, for little blood stains 
were left here and there on the sharp angles 
of Morro before we gained the summit again. 

It was nearly sunset when our task was 
done. Our folly expiated, we ran down the 
safe and southern route, and were rowed 
rapidly homeward. 
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EaRLy in the morning of the tenth of 
May, in the year 1867, my wife and I, then 
spending our honeymoon abroad, set forth to 
ride from Cresham to Halliton, in Woldshire, 
England. The hilly country between these 
towns is famed for its picturesque beauty, 
and as good saddle horses were readily pro- 
curable, we had chosen to go by the turn- 
pike instead of resorting to the railway. The 
air was fresh and crisp—it was the hour be- 
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fore sunrise — when, leaving the Queen’s 
Arms Inn at Cresham, we struck into the 
long street which led us out upon the high 
road toward the pretty village of Greeme. 
This road is for ten miles a continuous 
avenue of oaks interspersed with sycamores, 
with here and there a little copse of trees 
of lesser growth abutting upon it from some 
more than usually well-wooded estate. As 
we entered it, we were at once sensible of 
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the enchantment of the scene. The pale 
blue of the clear sky was suffused with a faint 
rosy tint; the trees showed varied hues of 
rich and polished green ; the birds amid the 
foliage were beginning to pipe their morn- 
ing song; the road, as it rose and fell and 
wound along, constantly opened new and 
lovely vistas, and gave new surprises of dis- 
tant prospects. As we advanced slowly, see- 
ing no one and hearing no human sound, we 
seemed to be alone in a world of our own, a 
world of innocence and happiness and peace. 
We felt that we had never been quite so glad 
before; never—we thought—had nature 
been so in sympathy with our mood. Cer- 
tainly, whether it were the ozone of the hills 
that inspired us, or the delight of companion- 
ship where all was so fair and beautiful, or 
the consciousness of a rare heroism in be- 
ing so early en route, or all these influences 
combined—we two, on that May morning, 
were very exceptionally joyous and light- 
hearted. 

Suddenly, as we approached a copse at the 
left of our route, our horses threw up their 
heads, swerved, and almost stopped. At 
that moment my wife and I both saw a man 
emerge from the edge of the wood and ad- 
vance one pace into the road. He was of 
the medium height, apparently about fifty 
years of age, full bearded, and roughly dress- 
ed, yet scarcely like a peasant. In his right 
hand he carried a new spade, clogged with 
fresh reddish earth. His neck was muffled, 
his head thrust forward, and he looked anx- 
iously up and down the road. He saw us 
almost as soon as we saw him. As our eyes 
met he hesitated an instant, then turned 
hurriedly back into the wood. Brief as was 
this interval, it was long enough to distin- 
zuish a bad, hard face, with a sinister expres- 
sion, which gave place to one of real terror as 
he encountered our gaze. 

The sight of this face was so unpleasing, 
so abhorrent to my mood and to the scene, 
that I at once averted my eyes. My wife, 


repelled as I had been, obeyed a similar im- 
pulse; then, under some unaccountable in- 
iluence, turned and watched for a few sec- 
A mo- 


onds the man’s retreating figure. 
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ment more, and an abrupt descent of the 
road quite hid the copse from view. 

It was long before we could shake off the 
impression of this inopportune incident. Its 
effect, indeed, upon our spirits seemed whol- 
ly inexplicable. Of all the disagreeable faces 
that 7 had ever seen, certainly none before 
had so disturbed me. What was this man, 
that his brief presence should thus bave 
jarred upon us ; that our appearance should 
thus have alarmed Aim? Was he some churl, 
jealous of, or at enmity with, his kind, and 
surprised into a more than ordinary morose- 
ness by an abrupt encounter with two happy- 
looking people? Or was he a malefactor, 
hastening from the scene ofa crime, or whose 
criminal designs our coming had disconcert- 
ed? These questions we had not solved, 
when presently, after sunrise, we rode into 
Halliton. 

Here we tarried but a few hours; then 
took the railway for Scotland. In the course 
of that day and of several days succeeding, 
I detected from time to time upon my wife’s 
face a look of pained abstraction, which I 
seemed at once to recognize and return. 
She was thinking, as I was thinking, of that 
ill-boding intrusion upon our gladness in the 
sacred freshness of that early morning; was 
questioning, as was I, what meant that un- 
welcome apparition. In my dreams, too, at 
this time, I beheld again and again that coun- 
tenance, and I felt that I should certainly 
know it if ever seen again. 

It was not, I believe, before we reached 
Skye that the impression which I have de- 
scribed passed away. Our good spirits were 
here fully restored, and deeply did we enjoy 
our many rambles and excursions by land 
and water on and about this weirdly pictur- 
esque island. ‘Then we crossed the Minch 
to Lewis, and there (and on Harris) lingered 
a month longer, every day discovering some 
strangely beautiful inlet or wild bit of coast, 
and disporting ourselves with a gaiety and 
freedom too complete to continue long. 

The end was nearer than we thought. 
One afternoon of the last week of July we 
were waiting in the coffee-room of the inn at 
Stornoway, till it should be time to go on 
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board the “‘Clansman,” on our way back to 
the main land. I stood looking out from the 
window, while my wife glanced over some 
newspapers lying upon atable. Suddenly an 
exclamation of surprise and alarm brought 
me at once to her side. ‘Too much moved 
to speak, she handed me an English coun- 
try journal entitled the ‘‘Woldshire News,” 
pointing out a particular paragraph. I read 
as follows: 

“Cresham Assizes. On August 8th will 
be tried Hugh Parkes for the murder of his 
wife, Mary Parkes. It will be remembered 
that the woman was last seen late on the 
night of May gth, on the Halliton turnpike, 
returning alone to Cresham from her sister’s 
house at Greeme; and that, a few days after- 
wards, her body was discovered buried in a 
wood near the pike, some two miles from 
Cresham. She was Hugh Parkes’s fourth 
wife, and had Deen married to him only two 
years. For some months before her disap- 
pearance he had treated her harshly (as in- 
deed he had been suspected of treating his 
previous wives), and had been heard to ex- 
press a wish for her death. This fact, in 
combination with various circumstances tend- 
ing to cast a grave suspicion upon him, led 
to his being apprehended and indicted. But, 
though the homicide, except upon the theory 
that it was committed by his agency, is in- 
capable of explanation, the proof against him 
fails, as it is understood, to connect him per- 
sonally with the killing or with the disposi- 
tion made of the body. Parkes is a well- 
known character at Cresham, where he has 
been long employed as a collector of rents 
and debts, and an attorney in a small way. 
Though in general disliked and feared, he 
seems to have possessed the art, when he 
was pleased to exercise it, of rendering him- 
self attractive to the female sex. But none 
of his wives, except the first, have lived long- 
er than two or three years. If he has had 
anything to do with the making away of the 
last, he has apparently been shrewd enough 
to guard against being identified with the 
crime.” 

Here, then, was, or seemed to be, the so- 
lution of the mystery which the encoun- 
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ter on our morning rid* had appeared to us 
to involve. We felt that there was but one 
course for us—to return at once to Cresham 
and offer our evidence on this trial. Should 
we identify the accused with the man we 
saw at the roadside, our testimony would 
conduce to vindicate the law and to bring to 
punishment a murderer. Should we find 
that this man and Parkes were two different 
persons, our statements would contribute to 
exonerate the latter from a capital charge. 

Our journey was a succession of contre- 
temps. An accident delayed us at Portree. 
At Oban the steamer was detained by gov- 
ernment business. On the railways south 
from Glasgow we twice missed our train, and 
once, on a “coaching route,” were held back 
several hours by a severe storm. It was thus 
not till late in the afternoon of the goth of 
August that we found ourselves pushing our 
way into the crowded court-room at Cres 
ham. 

A hurried inquiry informed us that the 
trial was just closing. ‘The proof had been 
completed, and, while inducing a decided be- 
lief of the prisoner’s guilt on the part of all 
present, it still left, in the eye of the law, 
that reasonable doubt in his favor that would 
insure his acquittal. This, I gathered, was 
the general opinion, and throughout the au- 
dience, among whom I discerned an unusual 
proportion of intelligent faces, there was ev 
idently a deep feeling of dissatisfaction. As 
for the prisoner, his back was toward us, and 
we could only see that his hair was carefully 
brushed and that he was neatly dressed. 

Succeeding in a moment or two in attract- 
ing the attention of an usher of the court, I 
adjured him to present my card to the pros- 
ecuting counsel. My earnestness and that 
of my wife so impressed this official that, 
with but a moment’s hesitation, he proceed- 
ed to comply with my request. On the card 
I had written under our names : “Important 
witnesses just arrived. Saw, we believe, the 
murderer on morning of May roth.” 

Where we stood we could see the card de- 
livered. ‘The counsel examined it, started 2 
little, deliberated an instant, then handed it 
to an associate, laying his hand on the arm 
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of the latter as if to warn him against any 
exhibition of feeling. He then slowly rose, 
asked the court in a low tone to excuse him 
for a few minutes, and followed the usher to 
the part of the bar nearest to where we were 
standing. As soon as he saw us he bowed 
slightly and whispered to the usher. The 
latter disappeared ; then approaching us from 
another direction, conducted us out of the 
court-room to a little room apparently behind 
the bench, where we found the counsel await- 
ing us. 

We told him at once our story—how we 
had seen the mysterious man near Cresham, 
describing his looks and appearance ; how 
at Stornoway we had first heard of the trial ; 
how we had started immediately for Cresham, 
and how we were detained en route. 

He heard us without interruption, then 
said: “I have all I require; please remain till 
you are called,” and left us by a door com- 
municating with the court-room. Presently, 
through this door—which he had not closed 
—we heard him quietly addressing the court. 
He stated in effect that two witnesses in the 
case, of whom he had had no _ previous 
knowledge, had just arrived ; that their tes- 
timony was material, and that, though the 
prosecution had rested, he would proceed, 
with the permission of his honor, to place 
them on the stand. Another voice, evident- 
ly of the counsel for the defense, was there- 
upon heard to object emphatically to the 
introduction of testimony at that stage of the 
proceedings; and further to urge that, before 
the question of the admission of the testi- 
mony were even considered, the prosecutor 
should state its nature—in what it consisted. 
The first speaker, with the same quiet dig- 
nity as before, assured the judge that he was 
not trifling with the court. He explained 
that he had seen the witnesses, who were to- 
tal strangers to him, but for a moment, and 
therefore could not satisfactorily detail their 
statements ; that if their evidence, when pre- 
sented, was not found to be material and 
important, he would “submit to the conse- 
quences of having offered a contempt to this 
court.” 

The argument ended. 


We were conscious 
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of a stir in the audience—a sort of susurrus 
of repressed excitement. Then an official 
commanded silence, and the judge was heard 
to speak. The admission, he said, at this 
stage, of evidence for the prosecution was ir- 
regular and exceptional, but it was within the 
discretion of the court to receive it. In view 
of the fact that the witnesses were personally 
present, and of the official assurance of the 
prosecuting counsel that their evidence was 
both material and important—was not cu- 
mulative, merely—he was of opinion that 
they might properly be heard without further 
preface. Increased sensation. 

The counsel reappeared. His manner 
was less impassive. ‘As you enter,” he 
whispered, *‘look at once and fully on the 
prisoner; he sits there—in the dock at the 
right ” (indicating the place). Then he led 
us into the court-room. 

In a moment hundreds of eyes were cen- 
tered upon us. As for ourselves, our gaze 
had been fastened upon the accused. We 
beheld, at the instant, not indeed what we 
expected. Instead of a rough, hard visage, 
with a sullen, forbidding look, we saw a clean- 
shaven, smug countenance, with an expression 
upon it of shrewd self-satisfaction. But ina 
second, as his eyes met ours, the sham became 
apparent. <A look of recognition flashed in 
his face, and with it trepidation, terror. It was 
the same look that had startled and repelled 
us at the roadside ; the same that we had 
since seen in our waking and sleeping visions. 
For a moment the man quite lost self-con- 
trol. His features hardened, his figure re- 
laxed, his attitude became clownish and 
slouchy, his whole aspect was sinister and 
suspicious—the aspect of a scoundrel detect- 
ed in crime. My wife turned to me; her 
glance said, “It is he.” But as again I re- 
garded him, he had recovered, as if by a 
strong effort, much of his former composure. 
His face and manner had resumed, ina great 
measure, their previous expression. Few 
would have discerned the apprehension that 
still lurked in his eyes. 

I was first sworn. Detailing carefully the 
particulars of the occurrence of the tenth of 
May, I concluded, in answer to the question 
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of the prosecutor, with the expression of my 
deliberate opinion that the prisoner and the 
man whom I had seen on that morning on 
the Halliton road were one and the same. 
Then followed a close and skillful cross-ex- 
amination, all the more trying in that it was 
coldly polite. The substance of the ques- 
tions put to me was, ow did I identify these 
persons? ‘“‘ You have stated,” said the coun- 
sel for the defense, “ that the man was rough- 
ly dressed, had his head covered, and wore 
a beard; that his manner was stealthy, his 
face ill-favored, his expression, when you saw 
him, one of agitation and fear. Now what 
facilities have you, a foreigner, had for study- 
ing English faces? No special facilities? 
Very well, then, how can you ciaim that the 
man described was identical with a certain 
well-dressed, respectably-appearing, mild- 
looking person, not bearded, not covered, 
not out of doors, not alone, but smvothly- 
shaven, uncovered, in a room with several 
hundred others —in short, the prisoner ? 
You admit in substance that, (except that 
they are apparently of a similar age and 
stature, ) there is nothing in common between 
the two; yet you declare them to be the 
same person. I should really like to know, 
this court and jury would like to know, your 
grounds for such a declaration.” 

I replied that the reason for my belief, 
though I might not succeed in making it 
clear to the counsel, was satisfactory to my- 
self, and that it consisted simply in this: 
That, when I entered the court-room and 
fully met the eye—as I then did—of the 
prisoner, his face assumed at once the same 
agitated, terrified look, and hardened to the 
same evil expression that I had seen in the 
face of the man at the roadside, the one face 
so exactly assimilating at that moment to the 
other that I could scarcely doubt their iden- 
tity. 

This answer took the counsel by surprise, 
but, rallying in a moment, he said: “You 
have a keen imagination, sir. But, tell me, 
may not the emotion which you saw (or 
thought you saw) on the face of the prisoner 
have been the natural agitation of a guiltless 
man suddenly confronted with an unknown 
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witness, who, for all he knew, might be a 
party hired to swear his life away? Is it not 
true that the most innocent persons often 
exhibit the most confusion when charged 
with a criminal act, or confronted by a hos- 
tile presence? And may not the present 
case have been an illustration of this truth? 
Is not this quite possible?” I was obliged 
to admit that it was certainly possible. “And 
yet, with this most natural and reasonable 
possibility—or as 7 should say, probability 
—before you, you still confidently declare 
that the man you saw on the road and the 
prisoner are identical?” I could only re- 
assert my opinion, but my tone was not as 
confident as at first, and I left the stand with 
a feeling that, perhaps, after all, [ had been 
mistaken, and thus done a grave injustice to 
an innocent man. 

My wife was then examined, and her tes- 
timony was substantially to the same effect 
as my own. She, however, was in no degree 
moved by the cross-examination, but de- 
clared to the prisoner’s counsel as positively 
as to the prosecutor her belief that the two 
men were the same person. In this she could 
not be shaken, and I could perceive that her 
asseverations, uttered as they were in a tone 
of serious and genuine conviction, made a 
decided impression both within and without 
the bar. I felt acutely for her, however, as 
I knew from her emphatic manner that she 
was going through an ordeal most trying to 
a woman’s nerves ; and I was very glad in- 
deed when the prosecutor at last announced, 
“That is sufficient, madam,” and she turned 
to step down from the stand. 

But as she turned she paused; then facing 
again toward the judge and jury, she said in 
a clear, calm voice, “There is another cir- 
cumstance which I have omitted to mention.” 
Thereupon, without waiting to be asked or 
permitted to speak—court and counsel were 
too much interested to interrupt—she add- 
ed, while the audience, intent upon every 
word, listened in profound silence: ‘After 
averting my eyes from the man’s face under 
the feeling which I have described, some 
impulse induced me to turn and look after 
him as he retreated into the wood. He was 
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then in full view for several seconds, and 7 
distinctly saw, hanging down behind his back, 
the two long ends of a large, bright yellow 
comforter, each end having a tassel of a darker 
shade of the same color.” 

A great shout, or rather cry, burst from 
the audience. Was it the involuntary out- 
burst of an intensity of feeling held long in 
suspense? Or was it, rather, the instant and 
absolute recognition and appreciation of 
some fact of vital moment, but to us wholly 
unknown? Within the bar there was hardly 
less excitement than without. We—my wife 
and myself—seemed to be the only persons 
unmoved. Amazed, I turned toward the 
prisoner, and saw that he had fallen forward 
against the railing of the dock, his face hid- 
den in his hands, his whole appearance that 
of one in a state of utter collapse. In the 
midst of the confusion, I perceived the pros- 
ecutor communicate with one of the ushers, 
who immediately departed in haste. Pres- 
ently the judge, who for the moment had 
partially lost his composure, recovered him- 
self, called to order, and directed the proper 
officials to quell the tumult. Quiet, how- 
ever, nad scarcely been restored, when the 
messenger returning (from the house, as it 
now appeared, of the prisoner) placed in the 
hands of the prosecutor a parcel, which, on 
being opened, was seen to contain what 
seemed a mass of yellow worsted. 

My wife meanwhile had remained erect on 
the witness stand. The counsel, unrolling 
before her a long knit tippet with darker col- 
ored tassels, asked her if it corresponded with 
the “comforter” which she had described. 
She replied that to the best of her recollec- 
tion and belief it did exactly ; that the two 
shades of yellow appeared to her to be quite 
the same with those which she had originally 
distinguished. She was then released, and 
returned to my side. 

Some few further witnesses, introduced 
without objection on the part of the de- 
fense, made clear the cause of the excite- 
ment. It was shown that, two years before, 
Mary Parkes, then just married, had knit for 
her husband this comforter. Pleased with 
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its warmth and bright color, he had come to 
wear it so constantly, even in mild weather, 
as to be known and distinguished by it 


throughout his neighborhood. Its generous 
dimensions at first rather embarrassed him, 
and he acquired the habit in tying it of 
turning the knot behind his neck, so as to let 
the ends hang down his back and out of the 
way. Poor people in arrears with their rent 
knew only too well this eccentric gear ; the 
debtor class trembled when they discerned 
it. The children gave the wearer the name 
of “Old Yellow Back”; and the comforter, 
preserving bravely its brilliant hue, was, at 
the date of our ride, still one of the most fa- 
miliarsights inCresham. Thus, when my wife 
came to describe it in her testimony, it was 
instantly recognized by almost every person 
present, and the identity of the prisoner with 
the man whom we had encountered made 
absolutely certain. 

That Parkes on that particular morning 
should have been induced to wear this con- 
spicuous and distinguishing article of dress, 
can only be accounted for by that strange 
fatality which disposes criminals, with all 
their cunning, to omit some one slight but 
essential precaution. Feeling the coolness 
of the air, he had, probably half uncon- 
sciously, tied it on as usual, removing it, 
perhaps, after the encounter with us had 
warned him that, even at that early hour, 
he was liable to be met and recognized. 
However this may be, he had certainly worn 
it long enough effectually to mark and to 
discover him; and thus poor Mary Parkes 
had, as it were, with her own hand pointed 
out and convicted her murderer. 

Before sunset of that day the prisoner 
had been found guilty and sentenced to 
death. ‘There was no convenient Gover- 
nor of a State to intervene with a pardon ; 
so, in due course of time, he came duly to 
be hanged. First, however, he made a 
formal written statement, confessing his 
crime and attributing his detection to my 
wife’s testimony. ‘The minute,” he de- 


clared, “she put eyes on me in that court, 


,” 


I knew I was a dead man. 
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Ir is four hundred years since the River 
Congo was first entered by a European nav- 
igator. A Portuguese, Diogo Cam, was the 
fortunate discoverer. For he discovered not 
only a river, but a great kingdom. He was 
received with cordiality by the great mon- 
arch who reigned on the south of the river. 
He hastened back to Portugal, easily inter- 
ested the authorities of State and Church in 
his reports of the newly found domain, and, 
forthwith, the Portuguese civilization and 
Christianity seemed to make themselves a 
home in a country which extended two hun- 
dred and fifty miles along the Atlantic 
Coast, and inland between three and four 
hundred miles. It is difficult to know how 
much aiscount to make from the ardent ac. 
counts given by the early missionaries and 
other writers. According tothem, the King 
of Congo was no mean sovereign. Armies 
are reported as having been raised by him, 
numbering so many as four hundred thous- 
and warriors—yes, nine hundred thousand. 
But when the imagination counts, figures are 
of small account. Still, it is manifest that 
four hundred years ago there was a nation 
south of the Congo which far more worthily 
deserved the name than any people now res- 
ident there, or, indeed, resident anywhere on 
the long coast line of western Africa. It 
would appear, also, that there was some vig- 
or and virtue for a time in the Portuguese 
The natives were taught some 
European arts and industries. The land be- 
came, in its way, a Christian land. At the 
capital city, San Salvador, we hear of no few- 
er than eleven churches. In the whole 
kingdom, at one time, there may have been 
as many as a hundred. For two hundred 
years this Catholic cultivation of the Congo 
people continued. But by the close of the 
seventeenth century, the country had become 
nearly a wilderness ; no trace worthy of men- 
tion remained of Christian faith or civilized 
Portugal, while she still continued 


occupation. 


manners. 


OF THE CONGO. 


to dominate, after her style, the coast line 
farther southward, had left the Congo peo- 
pie and the magnificent Congo River as 
without value or hope. 

This abandonment and failure appear 
strange to us, who see the eyes of the world 
turn, in our day, to this region with so eager 
inquiry. For the magnificent river was 
there four hundred years ago. It poured 
then, as it pours now, its vast body of water 
by a single mouth into the ocean. It was 
then six miles across, and its depth would 
average two hundred fathoms. It gave to 
the salt sea two million cubic feet of fresh 
water every second, more than twice what 
the Mississippi averages. Must it not have 
always been a tempting problem to the white 
man to account for such a mighty stream ? 
Must he not have felt impelled to explore 
its sources? And why, when once Portugal 
had acquired what rights have been accord- 
ed to discovery, should she not have at 
least set herself down, and preémpted for 
all time the key to the continent? It is, 
indeed, stated that the reigning King of Port- 
ugal, at the time when the news of this dis- 
covery reached his court, was enthused, and 
a vision passed before his eyes. He dream- 
ed that this was the way to India. But he 
died without the sight. The generation of 
traders that continued to perpetuate the 
Christian name saw little except the money 
that could be made by ivory and by slaves. 

Even had they been more eager for find- 
ing the secret of the river than they were, 
the difficulties in the way were of a kind to 
dampen enthusiasm. All along the coast 
the natives are said to have a nameless fear 
of the tribes which live in the mountain fort- 
resses, which begin to rise about a hundred 
miles.or so inland. Imagination peoples 
the interior with fabulous beings and races. 
It was very difficult to find carriers who 
would hold by their contract from one stage 
of ajourney to another. Coupled with this, 
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and, in great part, doubly causing this, was 
the character of the fortresses, which shut 
off the interior from the coast. On the Con- 
go, this formidableness presents itself at once 
to the eye. For by the time that one hun- 
dred miles of the broad stream had been 
passed, the navigator would encounter the 
cataracts. These are reckoned as thirty-two 
in number, between Stanley’s station, Vivi, 
one hundred and fifteen miles from the sea, 
and Stanley Pool, a distance, properly, of one 
hundred and forty miles, but lengthened by the 
windings of the angry river to two hundred 
and thirty miles. Here this heavy current 
of water is narrowed to a mile, and at one 
point to seven hundred feet, having broken its 
way as violently as possible through the jeal- 
ous mountain barriers. The only expedition 
which ever made progress in penetrating by 
these cataracts was that commanded by 
Captain Tuckey, who in 1816 went as far 
as two hundred and eighty miles. 

The problem of the sources and course of 
the Congo was guessed at, but the solution 
was hardly attempted in earnest until about 
ten years ago. The discovery by Speke and 
Grant, in 1878, of the great Lakes Tangan- 
yika and Victoria Nyanza, drew attention to 
the sources of the Nile. Even Livingstone, 
who really reached the head waters of one 
of the chief affluents of the Congo in 1866, 
yet supposed and hoped that it was the Nile. 
At the tinre that Stanley found Livingstone, 
in 1871, they made the joint attempt to dis- 
cover some stream that was the outlet of the 
great lake, Tanganyika. At the north end, 
where they had hoped to find such stream, 
they were entirely disappointed. Command- 
er Cameron, in 1874, counted in two months’ 
boating on the Lake one hundred rivers emp- 
tying into that basin. At last his boat drift- 
ed into the Lakuga, and it seemed to draw 
him downward; but the stream became 
choked with grass, reeds, and mud-banks. 
In 1876 Stanley cruised round the lake 
again, and also entered the Lakuga; but he 
found the current of that river setting toward, 
not from, the lake, and that the swamp re- 
ferred to by Cameron was a foot or two high- 
er than the lake. He followed up this swampy 
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region, to ascertain whether it might not be 
that there was a stream issuing thereabouts 


that sent its waters westward. This search 
was not a complete satisfaction. Still, it is 
quite evident that within, at least, no great 
distance from the lake, affluents take their 
rise and flow westward. For on the land route 
westward which Stanley’s expedition took 
from the lake, they came upon these streams, 
and at about the three hundredth mile they 
sighted the Lualaba itself, which, as all the 
world knows, they followed till they came 
out on the broad Congo at its mouth. The 
expedition which had left Zanzibar on the 
east coast Nov. 17, 1874, reached, 999 days 
after, the trading station of Boma, near the 
Atlantic. So, at last, after nearly four 
hundred years, the main geographical prob- 
lem of the Congo was solved. The story of 
how it was done is one of those stories which 
will not be let die. If we were reading it 
seven years ago as if it were one of the Arabi- 
an nights, neither its charm nor its import- 
ance has lessened now. 

For this discovery precipitated on the 
Christian nations some new opportunities 
and responsibilities. A vast region of coun- 
try is watered by this river and its affluents. 
According to Mr. Stanley’s figures, the Con- 
go basin covers 1,400,000 square miles. 
This is nearly equal to the whole of India 
proper, and almost half as much as the area 
of the United States, excluding Alaska. Rea- 
soning from the density of population near 
the river, it is possible for one to estimate a 
population of 40,000,000. Of course, such 
an estimate is liable to sharp reductions. 
None, however, dispute the great fertility of 
large parts of the territory. 

It was a serious thing to have opened to 
the world such a realm. It marks the genu- 
ine nobility of the remarkable adventurer, 
that he so soon and so earnestly set himself 
to care for the future, which was sure to 
come, and to come so fast. It is singular, 
also, that both a munificent patron and an 
efficient organization should have been stand- 
ing ready to forward his plans. In Septem- 
ber, 18706, or just about the time Stanley was 
leaving Lake Tanganyika, and before, of 
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course, this new view of the Congo had en- 
tered the European mind, King Leopold 11, 
of Belgium, was chosen President of the In- 
ternational African Association, formed at 
that time in Brussels. It was made up of 
persons interested in African exploration, 
and desirous of establishing a line of pro- 
tective stations in the heart of Africa, by 
which knowledge, and intercourse, and legiti- 
mate commerce might be increased. Leo- 
pold once remarked to Cameron, “ My idea 
is this: I am a very small man among kings, 
but I do not see why I should not become 
a great man among geographers and civiliz- 
ers.” That remark would seem to justify 
the representation made by Stanley on a 
very recent occasion, when he said that peo- 
ple could not understand the African As- 
sociation. ‘They could understand it on the 
supposition that Leopold was ambitious to 
acquire territory or trade or revenue. But 
they could not understand it on the notion 
that it was merely a humane and civilizing in- 
stitution. ‘“ But,” said the enthusiastic trav- 
eler, “ Leopold is a dreamer, as all the project- 
ful minds have been which have blest the 
world.” <A few evenings before we read this 
characterization, we chanced to hear a lec- 
ture recalling the story of that princess, who, 
married to Maximilian, became the heroine 
of the romantic expedition which gave, for 
a brief period, an emperor to Mexico. 
Americans had no sympathy with that politi- 
cal project. Yet few who remember the 
story can fail to sympathize with the devo- 
tion and courage of Carlotta. But Carlotta 
lives now her shattered life in one of the pal- 
aces of her brother Leopold. The King of 
Belgium is closely connected with the royal 
family of England as well as of Austria. He 
is the grandson of Louis Philippe. He in- 
herited from his father large wealth. Before 
his coronation in 1865. he had traveled in 
Egypt, India, and China, and taken a deep 
interest in the development of the less civil- 
ized peoples of the earth. Another domestic 
affliction left upon his mind a benevolent les- 
son. A gentleman who visited the king not 
long ago is said to have inquired, ‘* What 
makes you so interested in Africa?” His 
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reply was: “God took away from me my 
son—my only son—and then he laid Africa 
on my heart. I am not spending the reve- 
nue of Belgium on it, but my own private 
resources ; and I have made arrangements 
that when I die this civilizing and evangeliz- 
ing work shall still go on.” The amount of 
expenditure yearly made by this sovereign 
from his own purse is stated as $400,000. 

The first thing the Association, fortunate 
in its royal President, did, was to establish 
at Karema, on the east side of Lake Tangan- 
yika, one of its stations. But the surprising 
intelligence brought from the Congo in the 
fall of 1877 quickened and enlarged its plans. 
The line along which its stations were to be 
planted was now clearly drawn. On Nov 
25th, 1878, the corporation under which its 
operations were to be known in Africa was 
organized. The name was “ Comité d'etudes 
du Haut Congo,” and the capital stated at 
one million francs. After the first warm re- 
ceptions of Stanley were over, all was mar- 
velously still about him for several months. 
But early in 1879 he was announced at Zan- 
zibar, and in August following, with a strong 
force, he appeared at the mouth of the Con- 
go. He was in the employ of the Interna- 
tional African Association, and his business 
was to solve the problem of practicable ac- 
cess to the long, navigable waters of the up- 
per Congo. 

This problem was to be solved by building 
a road past the thirty-two cataracts. This, as 
already implied, was a very difficult undertak- 
ing. It earned for Stanley among the natives 
the name of the “ Rock-breaker.” The road 
is on the north side of the river, and com- 
mences at Vivi, where the lower Congo 
ceases to be navigable. The road was open 
through in December, 1881. This road, 
though a marvel considering the difficulties 
in the way of its construction, cannot be re- 
garded as the final solution of the cataract 
problem. De Brazza is reported to have 
called it “a staircase of three hundred kilo- 
metres.” On entering the Congo, one would 
consume the following time in reaching Stan- 
ley Pool: one day by river to Vivi, one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles ; four days by road to 
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Isangila, fifty-two miles ; three days by boat 
to Manyanga, seventy-three miles; six days 
by road to the Pool, ninety-five miles. But 
once in the Pool he would be in a fine, 
smooth sheet of water, from sixteen to twen- 
ty-five miles in diameter ; and hence up the 
river the passage is clear for vessels to Stan- 
ley Falls, nine hundred miles. In fact, in 
the latter part of 1883 Stanley steamed up 
the whole distance, and built a station at the 
Falls. 

But while the enterprising discoverer was 
busy building his road, news was received 
which served to apprise him and the world 
that other problems were pressing down upon 
the river. For a Frenchman had reached 
the Pool in 1880 from the Atlantic, and an- 
nexed two-thirds of the region about it to 
the French Republic! It seems that Count 
De Brazza, who is by birth a Roman, and is 
now only thirty-two years old, had five years 
before 1880 gone up the Ugowe River on 
an exploring trip, under the hope that that 
river would be a key to the interior of Africa. 
He spent most of three years, and found that 
the Ugowe was only a coast river. He, how- 
ever, actually crossed the water-shed into the 
Congo basin, and was within five days of 
the Congo without knowing it. No sooner 
had tidings reached him that the river had 
been traced out, than De Brazza organized a 
new expedition and passed down one of the 
affluents to the great river, and planted the 
and set the tri-color 
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station * Brazzaville,” 
waving, while yet the “rock-breaker’ 
many miles below. 

This made matters very lively indeed, not 
only on the Congo, but among the diplomats 
far and near; for if France is going to take 
possession, why should not other powers 
crasp their share, and be about it, too? So 
Portugal begins to remember that she owns 
the mouth of the river; for did not Diogo 
Cam, in the name of his king, set up a stone 
pillar there four hundred years ago? And 
has she not dominion all the way from the 
eighteenth degree to the eighth degree al- 
ready? Is there not good reason why she 
should cross the river and extend her claims 
to five degrees twelve minutes? In order to 

VoL. V.—24. 
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prevent the French possession, the English 
government was actually about to accede to 
the Portuguese claim. A treaty was made, 
and was just on the point of being duly 
signed and sealed; but public opinion in 
England was very averse to it. Besides, the 
Dutch had had, for a very long time, trading 
stations on the river, and they were ready to 
remonstrate against the Portuguese occupa- 
tion. “ Besides, what,” cries the International 
African Association, “is to become of all our 
beneficent plans, and how will all our vast 
outlay on the road and its equipment be frit- 
tered away! Our blue flag with its golden 
star waves on many stations, and is respected 
and welcomed widely. Moreover, if Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are to exercise sovereign 
rights on this river, what is to prevent monop- 
oly and unequal and oppressive exactions?” 
Meantime, while these questions were stir- 
ring the diplomatic and commercial mind, 
the African Association developed a whole- 
some activity. For example, it occurred to 
De Brazza that he could organize an expedi- 
tion, and entering the mouth of the Kiuli, 
which enters the Atlantic one hundred and 
ten miles north of the Congo, go up that 
stream and reach Stanley Pool. That would 
make the distance of Brazzaville to the At- 
lantic over two hundred miles shorter than 
by the route he had already explored up the 
Ugowe. He went to France, and came back 
with his preparations all made for entering 
the Kiuli. But, lo, the blue flag was float- 
ing all along that valley, and a country as 
large as England was under the golden star! 
Treaties were nade with chiefs, and cessions 
of territory bought and signed, there and 
elsewhere. ‘Two thousand men were in its 
employ, and a flotilla of thirteen vessels in 
the constant service of its agents. Besides, 
two English Missionary Societies, the English 
Baptist and the Congo Inland Mission, had 
each stretched a line of stations far up the 
river, and they were on good terms with the 
Association, and loud in its praise. And 
finally, for a wonder, the United States of 
America threw its influence in the same di- 
rection; and it was an influence that really 
seems to have been weighty. In April of 
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last year the United States formally recog- 
nized the blue flag as the flag of a friendly 
power. 

The state of things had become ripe, 
therefore, for the calling of the International 
African Conference, Which held its first ses- 
sion at Berlin, November 18th. In this con- 
ference fifteen powers, including the United 
States, were represented. December rst, the 
conference made its declaration on the first 
problem submitted to it—that of Free Trade. 
The region included is defined, and embraces 
not only the basin of the Congo and its 
affluents, but also that of Lake Tanganyika, 
with its eastern tribuitaries, and even stretch- 
es down to Lake Nyassa, the rivers Shire 
and Zambezi. ‘This secures the line of pro- 
posed international stations across the entire 
continent. For there is already a route open 
from the mouth of the Zambesi, on the In- 
dian Ocean, to Tanganyika, since steamers 
are running up the Zambesi and the Shire 
and Lake Nyassa; and a road has been built 
by Mr. Stevenson, of Glasgow, connecting 
the latter lake with steamers running on 
Tanganyika. This same gentleman has of- 
fered to build a railroad along the Shire at 
those points where, during some seasons, the 
The Declaration with 
line of country gives 


river is not navigable. 
respect to this long 
right of access to flags of all countries, pro- 
hibits all differential and all import and tran- 
sit dues, and the grant of monopolies ; and 
pledges the Powers exercising sovereign rights 
or influence to care for the preservation 
and improvement of the native tribes, to aid 
in the suppression of slavery and the slave- 
trade, to protect and favor all religious, sci- 
entific, and charitable institutions and under- 
takings. Freedom of conscience and wor- 
ship is guaranteed. 

On the second point specially submitted 
to the conference—the application of the 


principle of commercial freedom as adopted 
by the congress of Vienna to international 


rivers—we are in possession of no detailed 
account of the action taken. It is said that 
France succeeded in excluding coal from the 
list of articles declared to be contraband of 


war. England’s attempt to secure a clause 
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imposing restrictions on the importation of 
spirituous liquors into the region of the 
Niger, which is her own possession, was de- 
feated. A similar attempt was made with 
reference to the Congo by Italy; but it end- 
ed in a compromise resolution. Really, 
when we consider the matter, it can hardly 
surprise us that the action of the Powers 
should be so tame. Might we not rather be 
comforted in the fact that such governments 
as France and Portugal and Holland should 
be willing to unite in a resolution which at 
least intimates that the traftie in strong drink 
is dangerous? But let the resolution be 
read as it stands: ‘“ The Powers represent- 
ed at the Conference desiring that the na- 
tions should be protected against the evils 
ensuing on the abuse of strong drink, are 
of opinion that an understanding should be 
arrived at among them for regulating the dif- 
ficulties which may arise on this subject in a 
manner which shall reconcile the rights of 
humanity with the legitimate interests of 
trade.” It isto be feared that the legitimate 
interests of trade will be construed so as to 
leave but small influence to the rights of hu- 
manity. The question is as difficult as it is 
important. We all know that for many 
years one of the most prominent articles of 
export, even from Boston, has been New 
England rum. French brandy and Holland 
gin are too easily made in our time, and the 
profit on the sale is too great, to make us 
sanguine that so self-denying an ordinance as 
the suppression of this traffic can be at once 
secured. ‘To be sure, it cannot be said that 
the natives along the Congo, even those 
farthest away from the coast, are strangers to 
intemperance. For, in July last two mission- 
aries went up to Bolobo, a thousand miles 
from the Atlantic, and the day their steamer 
landed was a gala day ; for one of the chiefs 
had died, and there was “any amount of dirty 
sugar-cane beer swilling.” But all experience 
shows that native races with such tendencies 
must fall an easy prey to the genius of mod- 
ern distillation. Free trade has its advan- 
tages, but its perils likewise. 

A third question before the Conference re- 
lated to the formalities necessary in order to 
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give validity to annexation of territory. An- 
nexation and appropriation of territory by 
European powers seem just now to have re- 
ceived special impetus. France has oper- 
ated vigorously of late in Tunis, in Mada- 
gascar, and in southern China, as well as on 
the west coast of Africa; Germany, under the 
lead of Bismarck, is entering on a similar 
policy at various points, where her enter- 
prising traders have acquired large interests. 
By far the largest part of the entire African 
coast has been long appropriated by the Eu- 
ropean governments. Just prior to the most 
recent changes it was stated that of the 
7,000 miles of the west coast, Europe had 
gained possession of 4,450 miles. The 4,- 
450 miles were divided so that Great Britain 
had 1,940, France, 1,155, Germany, 730, 
Portugal, 800, and Spain 35. ‘The remain- 
der, still in native control, will, doubtless, soon 
become “ protected.” The next movement 
must be the repetition of the same process 
as respects the great inland territory. The 
Conference did not of itself determine the 
conflicting questions of sovereignty and 
boundaries which have been agitated on the 
Congo. But during the period within which 
the Conference was in session, effective ne- 
gotiations took place which resulted in mu- 
tual agreements between France, Portugal, 
and the International African Association, 
by which these questions have been adjusted. 
Owing to the defective maps accessible, it is 
not easy to make clear the precise lines of 
border which have been agreed upon. But 
France has made good her claim to a very 
large region on and between the Ugowe and 
north side of Stanley Pool. Portugal ac- 
quires a large tract of country on the south 
of the Congo at least. But these arrange- 
ments leave immense possibilities to the 
African Association; for its line of stations 
extends far up the river. It has obtained al- 
ready cessions of territory from the native 
sovereignties, and must, in the present favor- 
able position it occupies, both among the 
natives and with the allied powers, find still 
larger cessions dropping readily into its 
hands. 

It is far from clear what sort of a power 
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the Association is or is to become. When it 
began to exist, as Stanley claims, it was just 
an idea, a sentiment, a benevolent dream. 
But it has well passed that stage. It has 
been declared not to be a trading corpora- 
tion, like the East India Company of the 
olden time. Yet it can hardly make treaties 
as it has done, have boundaries defined be- 
tween its possessions and those of other pow- 
ers, float a flag, and extend its protecting 
hand effectively over so large a realm, with- 
out assuming the status and authority of a 
political entity. Are there not, then, some 
very interesting problems yet awaiting solu- 
tion after the Berlin Conference has closed ? 

Very likely some of these questions will 
be made more clear when fuller reports of 
the action of the Conference are accessible. 
We may look for more light, also, when Mr. 
Stanley’s new volume, “Five Years on the 
Congo” is given to the public. We may not 
be entirely sanguine that the millenium has 
dawned on the Congo. But certainly a really 
wonderful and auspicious turn has been giv- 
en to the history of the “dark continent.” 
Never before during the four hundred years 
has the attitude of civilized governments 
been so humane as it appears today. Very 
notable is the opportunity and unusual the 
advantage offered in favor of those efforts, 
educational and missionary, to which benev- 
olent people are more and more prompted 
in our modern age. Leopold is not the only 
man on whose heart a divine voice has laid 
the future of Africa. Mention has been 
made of the Glasgow gentleman who built 
the Stevenson road. Another layman, known 
in missionary circles as “Mr. Arthington of 
Leeds,” has again and again offered sums 
aggregating many thousand pounds toward 
the generous equipment of the benevolent 
work that is to be done for humanity in these 
newly opened regions. The story of Living- 
stone has awakened a wide and deep admir- 
ation and sympathy. Why should he have 
tasked himself so severely to “heal the open 
sore of the world”? ‘That question has 
touched many hearts, and led them to offer 
treasure and life for the same healing. Cali- 
fornia herself has had young lives that were 
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eager to be offered for this service. And it 
may not be unfit in this Californian magazine 
to mention how some old blood that was 
here in early days has been warmed to the 
verge of fever heat by the opportunity open- 
ed in Africa. Williim Taylor was a well- 
known pioneer preacher in San Francisco 
more than thirty years ago. Since then he 
has traveled in many lands, and organized 
self-supporting Conferences of churches in 
South America and India. But the opening 
of the Congo was a trumpet-call to him. His 
enthusiasm was tremendous. It carried the 
General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church by storm. The members of 
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One can hardly take up a journal of late 
years without finding some such assertion as 
that the labor conflict has become the ques- 
tion of the time; that the cry of labor is 
making itself heard all over the world, and 
perplexing and defying all governments. 
But, in fact, only a tithe of all the dis- 
content and agitation now going on is a la- 
bor conflict. The rest of it is a general re- 
bellion against a social order in which some 
people have what other people wish and 
cannot get. It is poverty envying riches, 
weakness envying power, obscurity envying 
distinction, toil envying ease, sometimes even 
ignorance envying knowledge —in short, 
want envying, possession. The labor conflict 
proper is strictly only the dispute between 
capital and labor as to the adjustment of 
wages. 

This is a just and sensible dispute. The 
bargain between capital and labor is an im- 
portant part of the social order, and should 
be thoroughly discussed. But in this coun- 
try the labor question, pure and simple, is 
so intertwisted with various socialisms, with 
all sorts of restlessness, and wild, vague 
theory, and with pure hostility, that such 
discussion hard to find. In other 
countries a stiff social and political sys- 
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that Conference made him a Bishop, and he 
has gone at the head of forty glowing souls 
to stretch a line of mission stations south of 
the Congo, and extending across from sea 
to sea. Whether his enthusiasm will carry 
Africa by storm, duller minds may doubt. 
The lifting of those millions into the light of 
a genuine Christian civilization is not to be 
the work of a moment. It will be the task 
of a patient and wise love. But the task is 
greatly encouraged and made much more 
hopeful by what has taken place in the recent 
action of fifteen allied powers at Berlin. The 
solution of some problems of the Congo is 
a prophecy of the solution of others. 
George Mooar. 
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tem makes changes so difficult that even 
ignorant men must stop and consider care- 
fully, and use their reasoning powers, before 
they can hope to effect anything; but under 
the flexible conditions of American society 
no one need stop and think. The hastiness 
of action and vagueness of reasoning, the 
confusion of all sorts of wild wishes and dis- 
contents with the simple labor question, be- 
come even ludicrously evident upon reading 
the platforms put forward by ‘National La- 
bor” parties. A convention in New York in 
1878, in drawing up such a platform, decid- 
ed that labor hours should be limited—ac- 
cording to some speakers, to four hours a 
day, while others insisted that fifteen min- 
utes is all a human being should give daily 
to manual labor; that low interest should be 
maintained by law; government should issue 
money enough to give every laborer all he 
wants; high tariffs should be maintained, 
and so on. Free love and spiritualism were 
among the “demands of labor” called out 
by Hewitt’s Labor Commission in 1878. 
All this obviously amounts to nothing but a 
demand that government shall proceed to 
make well off every one who is ill off. 

Even in our strikes, which relate only to the 
question of wages, not bringing in the so- 
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cialistic appeal to government agency, there 
is evident the same spirit: that is, an en- 
tire belief that wages depend purely upon 
the will of their employer, and that if they 
can only constrain his will it will be all right. 
Accordingly, there is almost nothing of real 
discussion when troubles occur between em- 
ployers and laborers. Yet, in fact, every 
strike that occurs is due to some cause, near 
or remote, the investigation of which would 
add to our economic knowledge. 

In England, on the contrary, this abstract 
discussion of the labor question has largely 
taken the place of practical investigation of in- 
dividual occurrence in the labor-market, and 
the questions involved therein. The students 
trace the relations to each other of labor and 
capital directly back to the relations of both 
to commerce, which, with its ever-varying 
currents, supplies a different set of conditions 
in every case. For instance, an English fac- 
tory has to lower wages. ‘The economist 
traces back the cause, through this and that 
interacting series of commercial phenomena, 
till he finds it in a change in German mon- 
ey, or in railroad subsidies in the United 
States. In a paper under the heading of 
“Known and Unknown in the Economic 
World,” in the ‘Fortnightly Review” in 
1879, T. E. Cliffe Leslie reasoned that every 
struggle of labor is traceable directly to some 
fluctuation in the course of trade; but that, 
as trade is now a vast, complex system, made 
up of interwoven energies from every coun- 
try, and subject to disturbances of equilibri- 
um from many quarters, it is inevitable that 
such disturbances should be felt in parts of 
the system remote from the cause, and ut- 
terly unable to have foreseen or provided 
against the result. Thus current occurrences 
in the labor market have given rise to really 
valuable discussions: not merely on the part 
of students, but even between the employers 
and laborers themselves. The Lancashire 
strikes of 1878 were preceded by frank con- 
sultation between employers and workmen, 
and followed by a still further discussion be- 
tween them, in which a remarkable candor 
and reasonableness was shown on both sides. 
And this led to a further discussion by out- 
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side parties in all the journals, even in the 
leading reviews. The consideration was 
thorough, free, and practical, and resulted 
in real gain to every one’s understanding of 
the matter, and doubtless to avoidance in 
many cases of future blunders that might 
otherwise have been made. 

In view of the present disturbances in the 
labor market of this city, it may be instruct- 
ive to review the history of this remarkable 
strike, with especial reference to the spirit of 
national discussion that it called out. 

The year 1878 had opened in the gloem- 
iest possible way. It was the third year of 
commercial depression, and there was no 
gleam of recovery. In Scotland, there were 
thirty-two less blast-furnaces in operation 
than the average of the preceding thirty 
years, and one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand tons decrease in the out-put of pig-iron ; 
the decrease in the English iron districts— 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Lin- 
colnshire, South Yorkshire—was as great. 
The Cleveland district, which was the best 
in the kingdom, had diminished its quantity 
of finished work, while an increase of forty 
or fifty thousand tons of pig-iron showed 
that the Continent had taken to manufactur- 
ing its own iron, and England was sinking to 
the position of a mere producer of the raw 
material. Colonel Thornycroft, the head of 
one of the greatest firms in the trade, had 
addressed his workmen just before the 
Christmas of 1877, at Wolverhampton, Staf- 
fordshire, telling them that the works, which 
had now been carried on for half-a-century, 
were no longer paying expenses, and that 
they, with the collieries attached, must be 
closed: this was, he said, largely the fault of 
the workmen, who had refused to submit to 
a reduction of wages, though assured that 
the business was going on ata loss, Other 
works were closed under parallel circum- 
stances. The depreciation of coal and iron 
companies in Sheffield amounted to between 
two and three million. Prices of steel and 
iron were one-third of what they were in 
1873, and, as a direct consequence, both de- 
mand and price for coal had sunk, till it no 
longer paid to work the coal-nines. Under 
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the circumstances, the only dispute between 
laborers and employers was how to share the 
losses, not the profits. A great many work- 
men were beyond that—thrown completely 
out of work by the closing of the collieries, 
and if their savings had been squandered in 
strikes, dependent on the poor-rates to save 
them from starvation. There had been two 
years before, in South Wales, a long and 
wide-spread strike, and the distress there 
was, consequently, extreme. 

There was some tendency to blame the 
workingmen for this state of affairs, for 
strikes had been very common and deter- 
mined throughout 1877—-one hundred and 
seventy one in all, according to the “ Times,” 
lasting from one week to nine months ; they 
were almost without exception unsuccessful. 
But these strikes had been mostly protests 
against reduction of wages; the depression 
of business that caused the reductions must, 
therefore, have lain beyond the strikes. The 
long continuance and wide prevalence of de- 
pression fairly made men ask whether the 
time had come when the accumulation of 
capital no longer kept pace with the growth 
of population ; unless it did thus keep pace, 
it was obvious that wages must fall, and keep 
on falling till they reached the minimum that 
would support life, and then either artificial 
means or starvation would end the matter by 
checking the population. Mr. Giffen, in a 
paper read before the Statistical Society, in 
January, 1878, assumed that the income-tax 
returns afforded the best data to ascertain 
whether England had ceased accumulation, 
and was tending to use up her margin. He 
calculated from these data that the mini- 
mum capital of England was # 6,643,000,- 
000, against #.8,500,000,000 in 1875, but 
£,6,100,000,000 in 1865. The yearly in- 
crease of capital was less now than between 
65 and ’75, because during those years the 
maximum effects of the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia were felt ; it was not 
less than during the years preceding those dis- 
coveries. There was therefore plainly capital 
enough in England to extend workshops and 
employ all the labor of the country, if only 
the products of the workshops could bring 
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a fair profit. But when the finished products 
of labor were selling for less than the cost of 
producing, capital was helpless to improve 
matters. The prices of coal, iron, and cot- 
ton had sunk in England very nearly to that 
point, after a period of so lively demand and 
high prices that wages had gone up through- 
out the kingdom to figures intolerable under 
the pressure of hard times. Economists were 
already seeking the sources of this sudden 
limitation of demand and fall of prices, in 
the occurrences of international commerce, 
when the great Lancashire cotton strike, and 
the discussions that accompanied it, gave a 
new impetus to the quest. 

In April, after four or five months’ dispute 
and suspense, the cotton-operatives in north 
and northeast Lancashire came to a great 
strike, promptly responded to by the em- 
ployers with a lock-out ; the affair extended 
over several towns and the country between, 
and affected 130,000 people ; in Blackburn 
alone it stopped 1,000,000 spindles. The 
cause was an attempt to reduce the wages of 
all classes of work people by ten per cent. 
There was a good deal of personal irritation 
in the matter; yet that did not prevent en- 
tirely courteous discussion of the difficulty 
between the two parties. Before Christmas 
the employers had, according to their cus- 
tom, met delegates from the workmen, and 
proposed a reduction of five per cent., ex- 
plaining their financial condition ; the dele- 
gates were reluctant, and the meeting was 
adjourned. Some weeks later, notice was 
sent to the delegates of another meeting. 
They failed to attend, and in their absence 
the employers agreed on a reduction of ten 
per cent. After the meeting had adjourned 
the delegates arrived, but the employers re- 
fused to re-open the question. 

After the strike had taken place, the 
Trades-Union leaders, Birtwistle and Whal- 
ley, published a memorial, which the “ Sat- 
urday Review ” called a “ very able and tem- 
perate statement,” to the effect that the de- 
pression in the cotton-trade was not due to 
the causes which the employers assigned, 
and would not be helped by reduction of 
wages. The employers, they said, claimed 
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that the depression was due to foreign com- 
petition, which must be underbid by reduc- 
ing the cost of production to the utmost : 
this was utterly untenable, because, while 
protection gives most manufacturing coun- 
tries their own home-market, it leaves to 
England neutral markets, such as the East ; 
now, in such markets, as was well known, 
English goods were not undersold, but lost 
the market by dishonesty in make. The rea- 
son of the low prices was too many mills 
and too much production. Mr. Ashworth, 
chairman of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, confirmed the workmen in this 
last point, saying that too much capital was 
sunk in mills and machinery for the demands 
of the trade. 

The employers delayed in answering this 
memorial, until a good deal of indignation 
had been felt by the workmen; but when 
they did answer, it was courteously, and with- 
out complaint. They set forth that there 
was no profit possible at the present prices; 
indeed, in some cases prices were so low that 
the owner of a five hundred loom mill was 
losing £60 a week, and £3,000 a year; that 
the recovery of the Southern States in Amer- 
ica from the war had caused a sudden de- 
cline in the price of raw cotton, and an 
accompanying prosperity in the cotton man- 
ufactures in England. Soon after the block- 
ade of Southern ports was removed, one co- 
operative mill in Oldham declared dividends 
of twenty-eight per cent. a year; by 1876 
forty mills in Oldham were paying average 
dividends of eleven per cent., and by 1877, 
of three and three-fourths per cent. The 
great profits of the first half of the decade 
haa led to the investment of an immense 
amount of capital in the cotton business, and 
had brought down prices. Add to this vio- 
lent increase of supply a simultaneous de- 
crease of demand: Europe so much disturbed 
by the Eastern question as to be a much less 
valuable customer than usual; the Eastern 
markets lost through the adulteration of Brit- 
ish cottons and the competition of American, 
as well as by the famine in China and India, 
which lessened their purchasing power; the 
home consumption, in spite of the low prices, 
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fallen to forty per cent. of what it was in 
1873. Allthese causes had brought thé trade 
into its present distress ; and the operatives 
should see that they were losing ten per cent. 
of their wages, as their employers were losing 
much more than ten per cent. of their prof- 
its, not through the caprice or avarice of 
mill-owners, but because the Northern and 
Southern States of America had gone to war 
over slavery and States’ rights; because 
European governments were sensitive about 
the balance of power; because harvests had 
failed in India and China. 

But the operatives granted all this, and 
argued that, whatever the causes, the present 
difficulty was a glutted market, and the prop- 
er remedy restriction of production. They 
said they were willing to submit to their 
share of the loss, but they wished to do it in 
a way that should tend to shorten the period 
of loss. They offered, therefore, to work 
four days a week, at the proposed reduction, 
earning twelve shillings instead of the eight- 
een shillings for six days’ work that they 
had been offered. If they accepted the eight- 
een shillings, they said, and continued to 
pour out unsalable goods on an already over- 
stocked market, prices would never revive and 
make twenty shillings a week possible; where- 
as, if they, by working only four days a week, 
relieved the market, prices would rise again, 
and they could get wages that would repay 
them for managing to get along for a time 
on twelve shillings. 

This proposition raised the question of the 
advisability of artificial restriction of produc- 
tion, and made the controversy one of gen- 
eral interest. The employers replied to the 
men’s proposal, that the trouble was not too 
great production from each mill, but too 
great a number of mills; that no permanent 
relief could come to the market by lessening 
the output, at a dead loss on machinery and 
capital standing idle two days in the week, 
which would outweigh any gain from the re- 
duction of wages. The only permanent re- 
lief must come from the shutting up of super- 
fluous mills, and transference of capital; the 
struggle must be kept up, bv both laborers 
and mill-owners, the one party accepting 
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low wages, the other low profits, until the 
weakest firms should succumb, their capital- 
ists go to the wall, and their workmen find 
other employment. Moreover, England was 
not in a position to restrict production with 
safety, pressed as she was by foreign com- 
petition: if she should withdraw from the 
race, she would be simply giving up her 
chance of ever regaining her position; while 
her mills were running on short time, Amer- 
ica would run hers on full time with supe- 
rior facilities for the cheap manufacture of 
cotton, would reap the benefit of rising pri- 
ces, would step into every place that Eng- 
land vacated, and be established in full pos- 
session there when England came back to 
claim it upon the improvement of prices. 

It was not by any means admitted by all 
economists that there was any such danger 
from foreign competition, and, as the oper- 
atives pointed out, some mills were running 
short time by wish of the owners. The Em- 
ployers’ Association, at the last, took firm 
stand on the inexpediency of allowing the 
workmen to meddle in the conduct of the 
business, and refused to yield to their sug- 
gestion: and so, in June, the strike, which 
was ill-provisioned, came to an end, after 
nine weeks, and an expenditure of £675,- 
000. 

The tone of calm discussion which char- 
acterized this strike, and the really rational 
positions taken by both sides, drew many 
economists into the discussion, by means of 
lectures and magazine articles. It was said 
afterwards, on the authority of an address 
from Mr. Birtwistle, one of the leaders, giv- 
en before the Trades’ Unions, that the pro- 
posal of short time was a false issue ; that the 
workmen knew it would not be accepted, and 
merely made it an excuse for prolonging a 
strike that was really an outbreak of irritation, 
arising from unpleasant personal relations 
with the employers. 
from the fact that the refusal of the employ- 
ers to accede to the proposal led to rioting 
and destruction of property (against the ef- 
forts of the leaders). In either case the 
issue was taken up and discussed serious- 
ly by unprejudiced third parties, and contin- 
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ued to occupy the press for months. Mr. 
Brassey reviewed the situation in an address, 
pointing out a possible remedy for such dif- 
ficulties in the appointment by the working- 
men of qualified agents from outside, instead 
of delegates from their number, to confer 
with the employers and come to an under- 
standing about their affairs. Mr. John Mor- 
ley, both editorially and in an address be- 
fore the Trades’ Union Congress at Bristol, 
in September, 1878, discussed the subject 
from a point of view strongly favorable to 
the workingmen, was answered by Mr. J. R. 
Greg, and answered him again. 

The problem, says Mr. Morley (“ Fort- 
nightly Review”), is at once economic and 
moral. Grant as you will that the fluctua- 
tions of commerce are beyond the control 
of capital, and the fluctuations of iabor de- 
pendent on these: is it not wrong that capi- 
talists should be able by their lack of fore- 
sight and caution to plunge hundreds of 
workmen into misery? It was not the work- 
men who committed the blunder of inflating 
the cotton industry; how hard that they 
should be punished for it. When the pay- 
ment of the French indemnity had inflated 
all industries in Germany, it was a wild mal- 
administration of capital that sent a navvy’s 
wages up to fifteen shillings a day, and then 
brought them down to destitution. Capital- 
ists should come to feel a moral responsibil- 
ity to so invest as not to risk the well-being 
of their dependents ; they should feel rash 
and greedy investment to be more sin than 
blunder. He deprecates the tone of society 
toward such an action as the Lancashire 
strike, quoting the expression “ abortive re- 
bellion,” applied to it by the “ Morning 
Post,” and comparing it with the suggestion 
of a writer in Blackwood’s ten years before, 
that the railway drivers then on strike 
should be brought under the Mutiny Act. 
Such things show as great a misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the bargain between 
labor and capital as ever the laborers have 
shown. The movement for the emancipation 
of industry by the industrial classes, he 
thought ¢4#e movement of the century, and 
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question of limiting production, Mr. Morley 
was entirely with the laborers, and blamed 
the mill-owners for their “ immense and in- 
sensate competition” with each other: know- 
ing, as they did, that some mills must go 
under, each was determined that it should 
not be his, and by cutting down wages, dis- 
regarding the Factory Acts, and like means, 
struggled to keep ahead of his - neighbors. 
Now, the very thing that employers should 
feel they had no right to do was to keep the 
equilibrium of profits by lowering and rais- 
ing wages ; on the contrary, the equilibrium 
of wages should be kept, while profits should 
undergo the fluctuations. Better a low rate 
of wages than fluctuations. The workman 
became accustomed, under high wages, to a 
standard of living which he was unwilling to 
resign when low wages came. He had bet- 
ter have low wages all along. Yet it is not 
for the good of any country that wages should 
be too low. The competition of all coun- 
tries with each other by international com- 
merce tends to reduce all wages to the min- 
imum in the world. “ Theoretic political 
economy is inadequate to this special ques- 
tion,” are Mr. Morley’s words. It is obvi- 
ously in accordance with the results of polit- 
ical economy that all wages should be brought 
to the level of the lowest in the world: all 
laborers in the manufactures are practically 
in competition with all others, the world 
over; there cannot be but one price in one 
market, and the whole world is the market 
of labor, because it is the market of manu- 
factured goods, on whose prices the price of 
labor depends. But the levelling of wages, 
if an economic blessing, would be a so- 
cial curse; it would bring the British labor- 
er to the level of the lowest laborer in the 
world, and should be resisted artificially, if 
necessary. The Lancashire laborers: were 
right in resisting reduction, and proposing 
short time. On the other hand, the em- 
ployers were right in refusing to submit 
to arbitration, for arbiters usually settled dif- 
ficulties by “ splitting the difference,” which 
could do neither party any good in this case. 

Mr. Greg* answered to Mr. Morley, that the 
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event had proved the workmen were wrong 
in supposing that co lessen production would 
improve prices, for the strike of nine weeks 
had lessened it as much as twenty-seven 
weeks of the short time proposed would 
have done, and yet the depression was in 
no wise relieved, so that another reduc- 
tion of wages was contemplated. Mr. Mor- 
iey was right in saying that fluctuations in 
wages were a worse evil than low wages; 
but to stand between fluctuations of price 
and of wages was exactly what the employers 
already did. It was notorious that wages 
always rose and fell more slowly than profits. 
Employers practically saved for their men in 
prosperity, in order to hold wages up in ad- 
versity. In the present case the wages were 
kept up until profits had actually disappeared. 
Great Britain’s advantage in competition lay 
in better machines, better workmanship, and 
unlimited capital ; her disadvantage, in high 
wages, a more luxurious standard of living 
among workingmen, and their habit of living 
up to their incomes. Owing to natural causes, 
these advantages were all declining, while 
workmen clung to and increased the disad- 
vantage. ‘The present reduction, even of 
twenty per cent., was not extreme : the work- 
men could easily save thirty per cent. by 
care in marketing and cooking, and by let- 
ting trades’ unions alone. Moreover, high 
wages, kept up by limitation of production, 
were at the expense of other workmen; for 
they involve, sooner or later, a vast reduction 
in the number of workmen. 

Mr. Morley, in his Bristol address? of Sep- 
tember 11th, reiterated his belief in short 
time; said that the employers had not stood 
between wages and fluctuations as they 
should, for the surpluses of good times had 
been largely sunk in expensive plant, instead 
of stored up to steady wages. Keeping up 
wages, it was true, hurt the consumers by 
keeping up the cost of an article; but lower- 
ing them hurts tradesmen by lessening the 
purchasing power of workmen, and rate-pay- 
ers by increasing the number who needed re- 
lief. According to Mr. Mundella and Mr. 
Giffen, the danger from foreign competition 
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was not imminent. England could hold her 
own, not by cheaper manufactures, but by 
more taste and ingenuity in design, and more 
honesty in execution. French manufactures 
showed more taste, and were more attractive 
to purchasers; but that was the fault of En- 
lish statesmen, for not giving manufacturers 
better social and educational advantages. 
Would Mr. Greg say that limitation of supply 
was mever right? And where would such a 
proposition lead him ? 

The most obvious 
these discussions had established was the 
far-reaching nature of the causes that con- 
trol wages, the comparative unimportance 
of the relations to each other of labor 
and capital, beside their common relations 
to the commerce of the world. ‘The cot- 
ton business was only one illustration of 
this. The fall of wages in iron was likewise 
traceable directly back to international caus- 
es—to the paralysis of railway building in 
the United States in 1873, coupled with the 
practical completion by Europe.of its rail- 
way systems, after the eagerness of railway 
building had sent much capital into iron 
manufactures ; the failure of India and Chi- 
na as purchasers ; the lessening of purchas- 
ing power in Europe through the increase of 
armaments; the feeling of political insecurity, 
and the crisis in Germany after the wild in- 
flation that followed the payment of the 
French indemnity. So in every branch of 
industry, reduction of wages was traceable to 
causes far beyond capital. It is hard to im- 
agine how political economy could have 
thrown any light beforehand on these partic- 
ular cases; yet these cases did confirm the 
results of political economy. ‘The self-adapt- 
ing nature of wages and prices; the impo- 
tence of resistance to the natural fluctuations 
of the market, as determining wages; the 
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distance at which wages follow prices in ris- 
ing and falling, capital taking the chief ad- 
vantage of a rise and the chief hurt of a fall; 
the necessity of habits of thrift among the 
laboring classes, to enable them to endure 
the lowering of wages—all these @ prior? prin- 
ciples were confirmed. It was brought out, 
perhaps more clearly than ever before, that 
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fluctuating wages were the worst thing that 
could befall the laborer, and that in a case 
where international competition was con- 
cerned, artificial restriction of production 
was no legitimate resource. To these last 
two points 1878 lent a contribution of expe- 
rience so valuable that we may pause to con- 
sider them farther. 

There never was a commercial crisis be- 
fore of so international a nature as that 
which began in 1873 and reached its maxi- 
mum in England in 1878; there had, there- 
fore, never been an opportunity to note so 
satisfactorily the working of international 
competition. ‘That, in the present state of 
the world’s commerce, artificial restriction of 
production should make a nation fall behind 
other nations in the struggle for custom was 
obvious, after a little study of statistics. But 
even supposing England had controlled the 
cotton-market of the world, would it have 
been legitimate to have forced prices up, in 
order to keep wages up? ‘The first effect 
would have been, of course, that the con- 
sumer would have paid more for his cottons. 
Apart from the proposition that the consum- 
er has a righ? to natural prices, consider the 
results: the great bulk of consumers are 
workmen in other trades ; if they must pay 
more for cottons, they must have higher 
wages ; their employers, too, must force up 
prices, and the cotton operative must pay 
mote for his coal and his boots and _ his 
woolens. In proportion as an industry con- 
trols the market of the world will forced 
prices react upon itself; in proportion as it 
fails to control the market, will it be unable 
to force prices. If the farmer, taking his 
corn to market, finds that by burning half 
he can sell the remainder at a profit, it must 
be because his corn controls the market to 
such an extent that the tradesmen, taxed 
hard by the price they have paid for corn, 
will be marking up the prices of the plows 
and harrows, the boots and the clothes that 
he buys; if he does not so influence the 
market, his burned corn is clear loss, for the 
lack of it will not raise the price of corn. 

As to the fluctuations of wages, the com- 
ments on the extravagance of workmen that 
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they encouraged roused a good deal of dis- 
cussion on what was really the standard of 
living among the laboring classes. Mr. Geo. 
Howell maintained in a long and detailed 
paper, in the “Contemporary Review,” that 
the wages of laborers, in London, at least, 
are no more than barely sufficient for re- 
spectable living. He first stated the average 
earnings of different classes of workmen ; 
then estimated their necessary expenditures ; 
then gave statistics of evidences of thrift, in 
investments, etc. Writers, he said, take the 
highest average of wages, and lowest average 
cost of provisions. According to his esti- 
mates, a man with a wife and three children 
cannot save out of his wages more than one 
shilling a week for clothes and incidentals, 
after paying rent, rates, taxes, schooling, 
club-dues, and bills for coal and food. If 
Mr. Howell's figures were sound, it certainly 
looks as though the complaint of too high 
wages were unfounded: but when we see 
among the items that he considered “ nec- 
essary ” for workmen in hard times, “ butter, 
tea, coffee, sugar, and club-dues,” we distrust 
the standards according to which he judged. 
As to the statistics of savings that he gave, 
the trouble is that, even in friendly and loan 
societies intended expressly for the poor, it 
is impossible to know how much of the in- 
vested funds is placed there by workmen. 
They generally distrust all investments ex- 
cept Trades’ Unions. 

Mr. Howell’s was almost the only voice 
raised in defense of the workman’s thrift. 
Mr. Mundella, M.P., said that one-third of 
the food of the laboring classes was wasted ; 
Mr. Pretyman, that many of the London 
poor will eat only hot bread, and horses are 
largely fed on what has been thrown away 
by them. Lord Derby, in an address at the 
close of the year, spoke of the want of thrift 
and the drunkenness of the lower classes, 
and said that the annual duties on grog and 
tobacco came to £40,000,000. Mr. Howell 
himself admitted that the London working 
man utterly scorned the use of oatmeal and 
’ similar economical foods. The evidence of 
thriftlessness and living up to their income 
on the part of English laborers is too unani- 
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mous and authoritative to be doubted; and 
it is a fair inference that the extravagant style 
of living which workmen were in hard times 
refusing to give up, had been acquired in 
the days of wages too high to be permanent. 
It does not follow that employers should re- 
solve never to give wages higher than can be 
approximately maintained, for any employer 
must and will give such wages as are neces- 
sary to secure the labor he wants; but it does 
follow that capital should not take advantage 
of inflated profits in any industry to rush 
recklessly into it, creating a great demand 
and high prices in the labor market, to be 
succeeded by an overcrowded state of that 
industry and falling wages. But it would be 
unfair to charge to those mingled blunders 
and misfortunes of capital that cause fluctu- 
ating wages, the whole blame of the shiftless- 
ness of labor. Part of it is, of course, the 
inherent fault of ignorant, hard-working men. 
A great part is the fault of pauperizing the 
poor, primarily through the poor laws, sec- 
ondarily through paternal legislation. Every 
workman in England knows that he may 
pauperize himself as recklessly as he chooses. 
He must be supported by the industrious 
when he is destitute, no matter how he be- 
came so. According to several of the Ger- 
man pauper systems a man is subject to ar- 
rest and imprisonment for living in bad hab- 
its, that will make paupers of himself and 
his family; but in England there are no ex- 
ceptions to the help a destitute man may 
claim. Professor Fawcett was at this time 
opposing this system of giving the destitute 
a right to claim help, believing that it en- 
couraged thriftlessness, and that the demands 
of humane feeling could be adequately met 
by private charity. During the strikes of 
1878 it actually occurred, in many cases, 
that the families of strikers, and others made 
destitute by the strike yet not themselves 
actually striking, were supported by the rates ; 
and thus the strike was in fact supported by 
the employers, who were the heaviest rate- 
payers. Again, the legislation about the 
poor, intended in the most benevolent spir- 
it, would be taken as an insult in America. 
The “Factory and Workshop Bill” of Mr. 
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Cross was warmly opposed by Frederic 
Seebohm,: on the ground that it was an un- 
warrantable interference with individual 
rights. ‘The bill limited the hours of labor 
for women and children, even at home and 
under a parent, as well as in factories and 
under masters. Mr. Seebohm protests against 
the feeling that the poor may be legislated 
for in ways that the rich may not. “It shows 
a tendency,” he says, “to feel the working 
classes legitimate subjects of a kind of pater- 
nal and petty interference, which the classes 
above would not submit to for a moment.” 
Another bill of Mr. Cross’s—the Artisans’ 
Dwellings’ Act—while its object was entirely 
to benefit artisans by amending a crying evil 
in the squalid homes they occupied, still 
subjected them to an amount of interference 
from inspectors that made their houses any- 
thing but their castles. But Matthew Ar- 
nold, in his paper on “Equality,” carried 
the cause deeper than poor laws or paternal 
interference—carried it, in fact, off an eco- 
nomical to a moral ground. He notes not 
only that the workman will live up to his in- 
come, but the manner in which he chooses 
to live up to it—‘“‘eating, drinking, and smok- 
ing,” as Mr. Greg says despairingly. The 
lower class (says, Mr. Arnold) is civilized in 
France and uncivilized in England. And 
the reason is that the middle class, seeing 
the charming life of the aristocracy utterly 
out of reach, is thrown back on its own nar- 
row and stunted life. The lower class sees 
1 Nineteenth Century, vol. 3. 

2 Address at Royal Institution, Fortnightly, vol. 23, 
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no attraction in this, which zs within its 
reach, and is thrown back in turn on its “gin, 
beer, and fun.” As Mr. Arnold says tersely, 
“Inequality materializes our upper class, vul- 
garizes our middle, brutalizes our lower.” 
And the remedy he finds only in change of 
land laws that may undermine inequality. 

By the close of 1878 the stress of hard- 
ship had passed from the manufacturing to 
the agricultural industries, and tke discus- 
sions that had grown out of the Lancashire 
strike and similar troubles gave way to the 
subject of landreform. They had left behind 
them a valuable residuum in the clearness 
with which one or two results had been 
brought out. They had made very evident, 
too, the distribution of responsibility: that 
capital sins against labor by speculation, 
bringing about overproduction; and that la- 
bor sins primarily against itself and society 
by squandering its means in low and reckless 
ways, and secondarily against capital by in- 
sisting upon wages that shall enable it to do 
so. In minor ways the trades-unions sin 
against fellow-workmen by advocating forced 
prices, and the leveling of wages between 
skilled and unskilled labor. A mass of most 
careful and interesting writing upon the sub- 
ject of labor and wages, the condition of the 
laboring classes, and various subjects grow- 
ing out of these, from the first memorials of 
the strikers and their employers to the now 
classical paper of Mr. Arnold, had been ac- 
cumulated during this one year, and remains 
of permanent value, and a most admirable 
example for such discussions. 

M. IV. Shinn. 


AN OLD IMPERIAL RESIDENCE, CASTLE CHAPULTEPEC, 
IN MEXICO. 


A SOJOURN in the City of Mexico without 
visiting Castle Chapultepec’ would be like 
being in Rome and not seeing St. Peters. 

1 The name Chapultepec comes from the Aztec Chap- 
ulin (grasshopper), and Zefec (mountain)—from the 


grasshop} ers which used to creep into the crevices of 
the rock, and greatly increase there. 


Its beautiful site, closely associated with the 
rich old legendary lore of the Aztecs and 
their predecessors the brave Toltecs; the 
various historical incidents connected with 
it; the grove of magnificent giant oaks in 
the castle park, larger than any found else- 
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where in the whole valley of Mexico ;—have 
all made this spot for centuries the Mecca of 
travelers tarrying in the capital; while tothe 
natives it is what the Thiergarten is to the 
Berliner, the Prater to the Viennese, and the 
Bois de Boulogne to the Parisian. 

As we wander up San Francisco Street 
from the Hotel Iturbide, the former palace 
of the Emperor of the same name, we leave 
to our right the great Alameda, with its shady 
avenues, its splendidly kept flower-beds, and 
splashing fountains, and stand soon before 
the large equestrian statue of the Spanish 
King, Charles tv., which, according to an 
inscription upon the base, was erected by 
him in 1804 to his loving and faithful sub- 
jects of New Spain, as a reminder of his good- 
ness and mercy. A similar attestation of 
favor fell at the same time to the lot of the 
City of Guatemala, in the province of that 
name, and now an independent republic ; 
but after the secession from the mother-coun- 
try, the deadly hatred that existed towards 
everything Spanish extended to the bronze 
King also, and only the gigantic horse of the 
monument was left upon the pedestal. 

Westward from the monument the great 
imperial road, now called “ Paseo de la Re- 
forma,” two miles long and one hundred and 
seventy feet wide, extends in a straight line 
to the Castle, whose walls and battlements 
are visible froma distance. The entire length 
of this glorious promenade is broken at in- 
tervals by six rotundas, each four hundred 
feet in diameter, and intended for the recep- 
tion of statues of celebrated men who mer- 
ited recognition by Mexico. In the first one 
is erected the colossal statue of Columbus, 
surrounded by four large allegorical figures ; 
in the second is the pedestal for the monu- 
ment to the last Emperor of the Aztecs, the 
brave Quautemotzin ; and the third is reserv- 
ed for the statue of his successor and con- 
queror, Ferdinand Cortez. Long stone seats 
extend around the half circle of these niches, 
and on both sides of the foot-path, to the 
right and left of the road, groves of ash and 
eucalyptus offer shade and coolness to the 
traveler. 

The Paseo owes its existence, like many 
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other improvements in the city, to the Em- 
peror Maximilian. The ill-chosen, marshy, 
and consequently unhealthy site of the me- 
tropolis was recognized by the unfortunate 
Hapsburger, as well as it had been by Cor- 
tez, and he therefore decided to found a new 
city, beginning by laying out great avenues 
that radiated from the imperial monument 
towards the highlands. Chapultepec, the 
Emperor's favorite resort, where he spent 
both his happiest and his heaviest hours in 
Mexico, was intended for ghe central point 
of land in the district. The newly created 
aristocracy was to build its palaces in the 
immediate neighborhood, amid the groves, 
and ‘particularly adjoining the Paseo. But 
after the fall of the Empire, these, with many 
other grand schemes, were dashed to the 
ground, greatly to the detriment of the coun- 
try in whose material and social welfare the 
Emperor had taken so deep an interest. 

It is only six o’clock in the morning, but 
the Paseo is already animated. Innumera- 
ble riders of both sexes gallop past on hors- 
es in whom one readily recognizes traces of 
Andalusian and Arabian parentage. Here 
come some acquaintances, members of the 
German riding club. These are followed by 
a group of Englishmen accompanied by la- 
dies. A little further on appears a troop of 
Mexicans in their picturesque national cos- 
tume, belonging, no doubt, to the jeunesse 
doreé, and who by their fine riding immedi- 
ately draw the general attention upon them- 
selves. Their leader is the former colonel 
of a Mexican cavalry regiment, and known 
throughout the capital as the best rider and 
the greatest vowé. The men wear the broad- 
brimmed, pointed-crowned felt hats called 
sombreros, richly ornamented with gold and 
silver braid. The short cloth jackets are 
covered with artistic passementerie, and along 
the outer seam of the brown deerskin breech- 
es are set closely double rows of heavy silver 
buttons, connected with narrow cord lacings. 
The long saddle pistols, the heavy bridle, 
and the enormous spurs richly ornamented 
with silver, are all costly and wonderfully 
becoming. One can scarcely fancy anything 
more picturesque than such a cavalcade 
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dashing past at break-neck speed, as though 
life and death depended upon the race. 

The Paseo is particularly alive in the aft- 
ernoon, between the hours of four and six, 
when the “upper circles” appear in carriages 
or on horseback. The middle of the broad, 
well-watered avenue is reserved at this time 
of day for riders. Carriages are obliged to 
go up one side and down the other. On 
Sundays and holidays the excellent band of 
the Eighth Regiment plays usually in front 
of the Columbus monument, and another 
military band gives a free concert in the 
morning opposite the public baths, which 
entice many people of all classes. The rag- 
ged Indian, whose scanty apparel scarce 
covers his nakedness, promenades alongside 
of the Mexican fop arrayed in the newest 
French style, the inevitable cigarette in either 
hand or mouth, and flirting with the ladies 
as they drive past. He avails himself of 
favorable opportunities to step to the car- 
riage and inquire after the health of the 
sefioras and seforitas. These black-eyed, 
elegantly-attired ladies in their carriages form 
a strange and sad contrast to the innumerable 
half-naked, poverty-stricken Indian women, 
with their ragged, execrably filthy children, 
who wander about in the crowd, either beg- 
ging or selling various curiosities—such as 
wax figures, rough fiber baskets, feather pic- 
tures, etc. Sweetmeats, candied fruits, for- 
villas, and the favorite dish of the Mexicans, 
chicken with tomatoes, are offered to one at 
trifling sums, in every direction, and find a 
ready sale among the lower classes. 

But when the sun disappears behind the 
mountains, this gay and motley crowd turns 
homeward, and by night the Paseo is a quiet 
and lonely street, which one unwillingly even 
crosses, as cases of robbery are not of infre- 
quent occurrence. 

An easy hour’s walk brings us to the cas- 
tle’s great stone portal, with its heavy iron 
gratings, in front of which a sentinel does 
duty, the cadet school having now its quar- 
ters here. After entering one 
diately under cover of the thick forest of 
giant cypresses (cypressus distica), and close 
before us, firmly supported by rugged granite 
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rocks, stands the old castle, its parapets 
hidden from sight by creeping plants, and its 
loop-holes reminding the beholder that Cha- 
pultepec was once a fort protecting the wide 
avenue direct to the city. 

Such trees as stand before us now I have 
never seen outside of the Calaveras and Mar- 
iposa groves of California. The colossal 
trunks, which ten men could scarcely span, 
divide towards the top into two great branch- 
es and then into smaller ones, and form a 
thick crown, casting a dark green shade 
upon everything beneath, and serving as a 
curiously contrasting background to the long 
masses of gray-green moss that hang beneath. 
No rustling leaves, no whispering, no mur- 
muring, amid these lofty branches. The 
foliage is so soft and close that even the 
animated presence of many birds is not no- 
ticed. These crowned heads look down al- 
most sadly upon us, and mirror themselves 
in the pond close by, to whose waters they 
have already-lent a gloomy shade. What 
tales they might tell! They were the silent 
witnesses of the sacrifice of the ancient Tol- 
tecs, to whom these groves were consecrated 
spots ; beneath their branches wandered old 
Aztec emperors ; just here the Spanish vice- 
roys held their sumptuous courts; yonder 
on the rocks, in the year 1847, the flower of 
the Mexican youth defended the castle hope- 
lessly against the advancing Americans, com- 
manded by General Winfield Scott ; through 
these shady avenues Maximilian and Carlotta 
took many a walk; and, no doubt, the un- 
happy daughter of the King of Belgium was 
reminded often, in her despair here, of the 
glorious Laeken Park near Brussels. 

** Her yearning thoughts 
Throng back forever to her father’s halls, 
Where first to her the radiant sun unclosed 
The gates of heaven ; where closer, day by day, 
Brothers and sisters, leagued in pastime sweet, 
Around each other twined love’s tender bonds.” 

Near the pond rises the obelisk erected in 
honor of the brave fellows who died for their 
country while defending the castle in 1847, 
September the 13th. Upon the facade stands 
the inscription, ‘‘ To the Memory of the Ca- 
dets who died the Death of Heroes during 
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the American Invasion” ; whereupon follow 
the names of the fallen. At the back are re- 
corded the names of the wounded, and on 
the twe other sides the names of the prison- 
ers. Another inscription upon the base says 
that the monument was begun and finished 
in 188081, during the administration of 
Porfirio Diaz and Manuel Gonzales. Re- 
garding the battle of Chapultepec, I copy a 
few items from the paper before me : 

‘* During the night of September r1th, 
1847, four batteries of eight guns each were 
placed opposite the castle. The bombard- 
ment began at five o’clock on the morning 
of the 12th, and lasted till seven in the eve- 
ning. ‘The Americans were eight thousand 
strong. ‘The Mexicans, under the Dictator 
Santa Anna, had only seven guns—two of 
them twenty-four-pounders, one eight-pound- 
er, three four-pounders, and one howitzer of 
sixty-eight pounds. Commander-in-chief of 
the castle was Nicholas Bravo. On the 12th, 
two hundred soldiers were placed for the de- 
fense at the foot of the castle; above were 
placed the pupils of the military school— 
numbering also two hundred — forming, to- 
gether with other soldiers, eight hundred, all 
told, The cadets fought with wonderful 
courage, but the castle was taken by storm 
on the 13th, and General Bravo taken pris- 
oner. The next day the city was taken. 
Santa Anna fled with his army, consisting of 
five thousand infantry and six thousand cav- 
alry, to the little neighboring town of Gua- 
dalupe.” 

To the right of the pond a broad, wind- 
ing path leads up the hill ; the carriage road 
goes partly over and partly through the rocks, 
but the stone wall on either side is fast crum- 
bling away. Half way up we notice a heavy, 
closed, iron-grated door, the entrance to a 
grotto, which is connected with a spring in 
the castle court-yard above. In times of 
siege, water was pumped into this grotto, and 
from thence distributed to the garrison. In 
a few minutes the summit is reached. The 
youthful sentinel at the door accepts our 
cards of admittance in the most courteous 
manner, and forwards them to Captain 
G , one of the professors in the Academy. 
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I had become acquainted a few days before 
with this most charming gentleman, who 
had studied at Bonn, and taken his degree 
of Ph.D. with flying colors; and was sure of 
a cordial welcome. I was not mistaken. 
After a few minutes the cadet returned to 
usher us into the captain, who received us 
most cordially amid his pupils. Our wish 
to see the castle was willingly granted, and 
the same cadet commissioned to be our 
guide. 

This military school, moved here about a 
year ago from the neighboring town of Tacu- 
baya, numbers at present three hundred and 
fifty pupils and thirty-two professors. From 
the entrance one steps upon the moderately 
large, well-paved parade ground, to the right 
of which lies the house of the Commandante, 
and the stables, both in the purest Gothic 
style. To the left the imposing fagade of 
the cadet-school itself greets us, built of 
green freestone, the not least attractive fea- 
ture of which is the graceful portico, on 
which stands an inscription to the effect that 
it was completed in 1879, during the admin- 
istration of Porfirio Diaz. Guided by our 
youthful military leader, we visited first the 
lecture and work rooms, and then the sleep- 
ing and dining apartments, whose exquisite 
cleanliness and orderliness, even luxurious- 
ness, it would be impossible to surpass. We 
most eagerly accepted and enjoyed a prof- 
ferred cup of chocolate, as our long walk had 
sharpened our appetites. We tarried some- 
what in many of the school-rooms, listening 
to the recitations. The instructor in English 
has been peculiarly successful. His scholars 
seemed not only to understand readily, but 
expressed themselves easily and idiomatic- 
ally. Little attention is given to German, 
French finding preference, being indeed the 
medium through which many of the exact 
sciences, mathematics, chemistry, and _ phys- 
ics are imparted. I have observed the same 
thing in other Mexican schools, which ex- 
plains the fact that every well educated Mex- 
ican speaks French fluently. 

Back of the new building stands the old 
Castle, begun by the Viceroy, Matias de 
Galvaz, and completed by his son and suc- 
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cessor in 1785, at a cost of three hundred 
thousand dollars. Within it forms a strong 
contrast to the well-kept building just visited : 
traces of neglect and ruin are everywhere 
visible. The former royal apartments are, 
however, in course of repair, to serve later as 
the summer residence of the President of the 
Republic. The beautiful gardens and ter- 
races, the open galleries, with their Pompeiian 
frescoes and delicate supporting pillars, the 
innumerable bronze statues —for the most 
part casts of the antique—testify to the cul- 
tivated taste and sense of the beautiful of 
the last occupant, whose desire was to 
transform the whole into a second (Mira- 
mar?). After considerable scrambling over 
roofs and walls we reach the tower, and wind 
our way up its tottering stairs to get a view 
of the surrounding country. The scene be- 
fore us is overpowering. The glorious val- 
ley of Mexico stretches out in all its inde- 
scribable beauty. The broad imperial road 
runs at our feet, between the picturesquely 
arched aqueducts Chapultepec and San Cos 
ma, that supply the city with water, and in 
the distance rises the massive cathedral spire, 
serving asa landmark above the sea of hous- 
es. Beyond we espy the beautiful church, 
“To our beloved Lady of Guadalupe ” (Vw- 
estra Sehora de Guadalupe ), and in the back- 
ground, on a neighboring hill, another grace- 
ful chapel. Allowing the eye to ramble still 
further, it alights on the glistening lake of 
Tezcuco, the largest of the six lakes in the 
valley. To the right rise the snowy peaks 
of the two volcanoes, Popocatapetl and Yz- 
taccihuatl, the first nearly eighteen thousand 
feet high, and the the last some four hundred 
feet lower, the two highest mountains of the 
North American Continent. 

Behind us the tender green sward is dot- 
ted with the country residences of the little 
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town of Tacubaya; close to these lies the 
so-called King’s Mill ( AZolino del Rey ), cel- 
ebrated since the American invasion, and the 
wide-spread buildings of the agricultural de- 
partment ; while behind those thick groves 
of fruit trees lies the town of San Angel, a 
favorite Sunday resort for city people. Doz- 
ens of villages, hamlets, and farms, oft-times 
connected by avenues, lie picturesquely all 
through the valley, and the green pastures 
and meadows reach almost into the very city 
of Mexico. The railroad tracks of the Cen- 
tral, National, and Vera Cruz roads cut across 
the country in different directions, reminding 
us of the civilizing force of steam, and of the 
probable changes to come in this heretofore 
ideally beautiful spot. We become deeply 
absorbed in the contemplation, and it is 
only with the greatest struggle that we tear 
ourselves away from the enchanting pic- 
ture, 

“He who has felt the mysterious influ- 
ence which reigns on airy mountain peaks, 
widening and ennobling the human heart, 
raising it heavenward in loftier thoughts—he 
is filled with a sort of smiling pity, when he 
thinks of those who, in the depth below, are 
dragging tiles and sand together, for the 
building of new towers of Babel ; and he 
will unite in that joyous mountain-cry, 
which, according to the old herdsman, is 
equal to a paternoster before the Lord.” 

My companion silently presses my hand 
as we descend, and each realizes that he has 
passed one of the most delicious and soul- 
inspiring hours in his life, the memory of 
which will be everlasting. 

Our kind guide conducted us to the lower 
castle gate, where we parted with sincerest 
thanks, and from whence we stepped into 
the street-car, and in half an hour had reached 
the city. 

Wilhelm Zimmermann. 
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THE STORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 


I HAVE seen five acts in the life of Frank 
Walsh. Frank and I were boys together in 
the pretty little town of Fremont, Ohio, and 
we were not only associates, but warm friends 
as well, if that is friendship in which the one 
party “knuckles down” to the other on all 
questions. Frank, as a lad, was haughty 
and overbearing, yet physically weak. But 
everybody said he was brilliant. He was 
certainly, even at an early period of his life, 
an inveterate punster and a brilliant talker. 
He was extraordinarily popular with girls, 
and on bright days spent the greater part 
of his time at the Blue Banks, a pleasant re- 
treat by the side of the Sandusky River. 
But he was unpopular with older people, 
simply because he acknowledged no law but 
his will, and disgusted them with his lordly 
bearing. 

Frank, at the age of seventeen, got into 
trouble in Fremont, and was obliged to leave 
the town. Where he went to I do not know, 
but reports occasionally drifted back to our 
native town regarding him—wild, vague re- 
ports, lacking verification, and yet showing 
up his life exactly as his friends would have 
prophesied it. Meanwhile, I had learned 
the printer’s trade, and no sooner had I 
‘served my time” than I joined the print- 
ers’ union, and started out to see the world. 
For two years I drifted about, and finally 
stopped in the City of Mexico. There, 
among a strange people, I felt, for some rea- 
son, a degree of contentment I had never 
known in my native country, and after a 
time I became editor of an: English paper 
published at the Mexican capital. 

One day, as I was busy gathering news 
from the various exchanges, and translating 
it from Castillian into English, I heard a 
great shouting in the narrow, crooked street 
below my window, and glancing out saw a 
crowd of Mexicans, with drawn knives, en- 
circling a poor, ragged American. I hast- 
ened to the scene, and on the way collected 
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a number of my friends. In the center of 
the wild group, with a long revolver in each 
hand, was Frank Walsh, and with these he 
kept at a distance the motley gang of ruf- 
fians. As he stood at bay he looked truly 
noble. Not a muscle twitched, although 
fifty knives were itching to be driven to his 
heart. At his feet lay the body of a Mexi- 
can, whom he had evidently killed. 

Officers were called, and as Frank recog- 
nized me advancing with them, he surren- 
dered, after a hearty hand-shake. At his 
examination he proved that the Mexican had 
crept stealthily behind him, and was about 
to stab him, when, glancing around, Walsh 
saw his danger. Drawing his knife hastily, 
he parried the Mexican’s blow, and drove 
his own knife to the hilt in the Mexican’s 
bosom. He told me what was not developed 
in court, that the evening before he had got 
into trouble with this same Mexican, there 
being a “woman in the case.” 

It did not take long for me to discern 
that Frank Walsh had become a typical ad- 
venturer. I never was able to tell what course 
he had followed in his travels. I was as- 
tounded by his conversation, for he spoke 
with the same accurate knowledge of towns 
in Europe, Africa, South America, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, as of Fremont. He told of 
many an adventure in which he had been 
engaged, undoubtedly adding somewhat to 
make his stories entertaining, and yet talked 
of various countries with that ease that comes 
only after extensive travel. He had under- 
gone all the various degrees of adversity and 
prosperity, according to his narrative. Giv- 
ing his whole attention to newspaper work, 
he had held, he said, positions upon papers 
in Boston, London, Manchester, and Hong 
Kong, besides having for a time published 
an English paper in Brazil. Whether his 
word were to be relied upon or not, it is at 
least certain that he showed great familiarity 
with those places. 
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He was not favorably impressed with the 
City of Mexico, and declared that the Mex- 
ican was abominable the world over. The 
next day he rushed into the office where I 
was at work, grasped my hand, and exclaimed, 
“I’m off—South America —” and before I 
could ask any questions, he had vanished, 
leaving me completely overcome with aston- 
ishment. 

Time passed on (some people may doubt 
it, but it is a fact witnessed to by five hun- 
dred story writers), and I decided once more 
to visit the North. After a short stay among 
old friends, I went to Chautauqua Lake in 
western New York, then coming into notice 
as a summer resort. The Sunday School 
Assembly was in session, and I enjoyed 
greatly the company of the beautiful ladies, 
as well as the magnificent, river-like lake, 
with its pure, bracing air. With its park-like 
aspect it seemed a paradise, and the jaunty 
cottages seemed like the homes of fairies to 
me, who had been so long ‘among the adobe 
houses of the City of Mexico. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, when a party 
of about fifty was organized for a boat ride. 
A fresh breeze was blowing from Lake Erie, 
and had succeeded in driving the waves to 
a fine height, so that the boats rocked in a 
pleasant manner, and it required some little 
knowledge of navigation to row the skiffs 
about and keep them from dipping water. 
While I was bending all my energies to this 
task, and, perhaps, having my wits driven 
from me by the charming creatures in the 
stern of the boat, I collided with another 
craft like my own, and both boats dipped 
water. Our oars became tangled, and the 
two boats floated side by side. 

There was an exclamation of surprise from 
the gentleman in the boat with which I had 
collided. He extended his hand. I exam- 
ined him critically, and yet did not recognize 
him until he told me his name. The change 
in his personal appearance was wonderful. 
In the City of Mexico he was dressed in 
rags, and his whole appearance was that of a 
tramp. Now he was dressed in the height 
of style. A well-cultivated mustache graced 
his lip, and a magnificent diamond reflected 
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the rays of the sun from his throat, while 
the well-dressed lady who accompanied him 
showed that he had not forgotten the graces 
that win the affection of her sex. 

When we were in private he related his 
experience since our last meeting. He had 
really gone to South America, and had there 
made a small fortune; but in grasping after 
more money he lost the greater part of what 
he had. Then he decided to return to 
America. At New York City he had the 
fortune to get the good will of a wealthy mer- 
chant, and had finally married his daughter. 

There was no doubt that she was an ex- 
cellent woman, and I had no reason to doubt 
his love for her. If a woman ever deserved 
love, she did. Kind-hearted and loving, her 
only thought was of him and his success in 
life. Thenthey became parents. The child 
was a bright-eyed blonde, and if the mother 
nearly worshiped it, she was certainly excus- 
able. Frank had entered into politics, and 
seemed to be, to use an old expression of 
his, “on the royal road to a decent living.” 

I was happy in his happiness, and when I 
left him it was with the mental resolve to go 
and do likewise. My thoughts turned once 
more to the Southwest, thinking that there 
a fortune awaited every comer. A few weeks 
passed, and I sprang from the cars at Tuc- 
son. 

The grim walls of the adobe houses, the 
barren streets and mesa lands, the Spanish 
donkeys with the loads of mesquite wood 
upon their backs, the tall, towering cacti 
that rise from the hills behind the city, the 
cosmopolitan crowd-—all these and many 
more peculiarities that tend to make the new- 
comer homesick in that city of ten thousand 
vile odors, passed unnoted, for now I had 
a purpose in life. I was to work now as 
never before, for a defined object. I, too, 
would have a happy home and a lovely wife. 

Wild delusion! Misfortune followed mis- 
fortune. All I had in the world was swept 
away: The railroad, which had just been 
completed, had scattered through the South- 
west thousands of idle men—hardy, rugged 
men, used to hard. work—and as there was 
nothing but hard work to be done, frail fel- 
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lows who had never used the pick and shovel 
were crowded to the wall. My case became 
desperate. With ten dollars in my pocket, 
I started to go to Los Angeles, distant about 
five hundred miles. Walking twenty-eight 
miles out of Tucson, I waited for a freight 
train. At eleven o’clock at night it came, 
and finding the end door of a box-car ajar, 
I opened it and entered. 

It was not until the train started that I 
found I had a fellow passenger, and we con- 
versed for some time as fellows in misfortune 
always converse, relating, if not the actual 
facts of their history, what purport to be. 
Fifteen minutes passed in conversation, when 
my companion struck a match with which to 
light his pipe. As he held it up to his face, 
and the light brought to view his features, I 
recognized unmistakably the countenance of 
Frank Walsh! Neither of us had toid the 
truth regarding our past lives, and hence 
recognition had been avoided. 

He told me the truth then. He had 
formed the habit of gambling in South Amer- 
ica, and finding excellent opportunities in 
New York, had gambled heavily, and lost. 
In hopes of regaining his lost money, he kept 
on, until his wife’s fortune had vanished. 
Then—and I nearly blush to write it—he 
committed forgery, and absconded with ten 
thousand dollars. He sent five thousand 
back to his wife, who promptly returned it to 
the parties “robbed, rather than use money 
dishonestly obtained. How she supported 
herself and child I have never learned. 
Walsh tried to regain his stake in the south- 
west at the faro bank, and his last cent had 
vanished. As he confessed all this, I was 
glad to see his head bow in shame. The 
man, base, contemptible as had been his ac- 
tion, yet had decency enough to be ashamed, 
and tears even came to his eyes as he told 
me his story amidst sobs. Perhaps it was 
my duty to turn him over to the officials. 
Was it? I did not do it. 

I traveled with him across the desert, walk- 
ing at times, or riding when we could with- 
out being seen. A tramp across the Colo- 
rado desert is not a joke nor a pleasure ex- 
cursion ; it is a frightful trip, with the chan- 
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ces of surviving but little greater than of dy- 
ing. We lived through the torrid heat. We 
suffered with hunger together. We endured 
that worst of torture, thirst, until the lips 
were parched and the tongue so swollen that 
breath came with difficulty. But we had one 
thing to inspire us. For five days we had 
in view the snow-capped peaks of San Gor- 
gonio. Even when we were two hundred 
and sixty-four feet below the sea level, en- 
during heat that forced the mercury one 
hundred and twenty-seven degrees above 
zero in the shade, they were visible, and they 
were charming. At last we reached them, 
and looking down from the summit, we saw 
a different country. Blessed be San Gor- 
gonio pass and San Gorgonio mountains, for 
they are heaven to the weary tramps. Foot- 
sore, weary, we walked with renewed energy, 
and three more days took us to Los Angeles. 
We separated there, Walsh going to Chile on 
a merchant vessel. My inspiration was gone, 
but I returned gladly to work, and time 
passed not unpleasantly. Then came word 
that Walsh had joined the Peruvian army, 
had received an official appointment, and had 
perished in battle. The news seemed so well 
authenticated that I had no reason to doubt 
its truth. 

I said in the beginning of this biographi- 
cal sketch, that I had witnessed five acts in 
the life of Frank Walsh. The three meetings 
already related after our association in child- 
hood seem almost miraculous; and when I 
parted with him the last time, it hardly 
seemed possible that in our rambling lives 
we should meet a fourth time; and when 
the news came to me of his death, 1 accepted 
it without a doubt. Even now I am doubt- 
ful about the fourth meeting with him in car- 
nal body. It may have been his ghost; but 
let me relate it as it occurred. 

I had made up my mind to see something 
of warfare, and with the recommendation ot 
two daily papers in my pocket, and yet work- 
ing independently, I spent some four months 
with the Egyptian army in its contest with 
the False Prophet. At last, overcome by 
the climate, I had retired to Constantinople, 
and was convalescing in the European quar- 
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ter. About ten o’clock in the evening, a 
piece of cardboard was brought to my room. 
On it was written “ Frank Walsh.” 

I would not have recognized him this time. 
A frightful scar extended from the outer cor- 
ner of his left eye, across his nose, and into 
his right cheek, and the sight of his eye had 
entirely vanished. Half intoxicated, as he 
was, filthy with tobacco, his appearance was 
disgusting in the extreme. For two hours 
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we talked, and at last I asked him to leave 
me, but be sure and call the next day. He 
consented to this, and departed, but from 
that day I have not heard a word of him. 
I was somewhat feverish at the time, and 
had been dozing in my chair, and it is possi- 
ble that my last visit was the rambling of a 
delirious mind; but all is as firmly impressed 
upon my mind as any startling event can be 
when one has full control of his senses. 
E. F. i. 





ARIZONA IN THE SEVENTIES. 


I was a rambler in the wilds of Arizona at 
a time when the territory had only a few 
hundred scattered specimens of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, aside from the soldiers stationed 
at the various government posts; and these, 
by the way, were said to be holding their 
posts as much for show as for benefit to 
settler or traveler; excepting a few gallant 
lieutenants under Commandant Smith, a 
Texan, at Fort Bowie in Apache Pass, who 
scouted the country continually from the So- 
nofa line at the south to the unscalable cliffs 
and intricate cahons surrounding the great 
Tonto Basin at the north. I traveled the 
pioneer California route from the Teloncillo 
range southeast to the Colorado River west, 
halting here and there, while Cochise was in 
his glory and blonde wigs hung from his 
warriors’ belts. The great chieftain is now 
long gone to his happy hunting ground, to 
set up a spiritual scalping business; and, if 
he likes, to stand on high promontories, a 
bold, savage, and imposing clear-cut figure 
against the blue sky, as Captain Bernard and 
soldiers, while in pursuit of him, saw him 
defiantly step to the edge of the precipice 
above them, and were chagrined that their 
field glasses even showed him sporting a val- 
uable gold watch, while they failed to find 
his trail of ascent to follow him, and were 
baffled even of a shot by the distance limit 
of their guns compared with the altitude of 
the chief. Bernard afterward found this same 
watch among the plunder of Cochise’s camp, 


after having surprised the Indians by a sud- 
den, unlooked-for attack, and put them to 
flight with little but their lives in their pos- 
session. And this great chieftain, who posed 
with tantalizing gestures above Bernard and 
his men, probably never knew that, when his 
warriors sent a shot into our peaceful little 
camp, causing one of our animals to utter a 
cry and fall to the earth never to rise, in 
the sharp skirmish that followed, one of his 
braves fell under so ignominious a woman’s 
weapon as the lid of my Dutch oven. 

The Arizona stage coach was a thing of 
the past. When the driver, Colonel Stone, 
a passenger, and the sia soldiers that went 
and came with the stage, acting as guards, 
were massacred, the then existing system of 
mail transportation through that country was 
considered a failure; and as an economy of 
human life the little open buckboard took 
the place of the stage-coach, which served 
only to hamper look-out and free movement 
of defense. And, strange to say, the very 
terror connected with the situation seemed 
to fascinate the Jehu fraternity. The buck- 
board drivers, with their one span of little 
Spanish mules, were never missing ; or rather 
they were to be had afresh jus as fast as 
they zeve missing. These drivers, when they 
left a station, their heads and bodies unshel- 
tered from all sides, scarcely hoped to get 
on safe to the next; and yet they were acting 
from choice. Old travelers in unsettled 
countries can sympathize with these men’s 
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recklessness; others cannot. ‘They see the 
danger as clearly as possible, but there is an 
unaccountable something which makes them 
defy it in spite of themselves. 

The driver of the flying little team halted 
at our camp one evening, to warn us that 
something wicked was in the wind—to which 
our sagacious mules and his acquiesced. We 
hastened onward to put another twenty miles 
behind us ere sunrise, and so temporarily es- 
caped danger ; though we passed through a 
most dreaded caifion at the worst hour of the 
twenty-four — daybreak —to have piles of 
stones covering the bones of massacred trav- 
elers from sight staring us in the face at ev- 
ery turn in the serpentine road, where any- 
where along our way, for nearly a mile, a 
thousand Indians might have lain in ambush 
only twenty or thirty feet from us. Poor 


“Brigham”! His future on the night he 
stimulated the feelings of danger that were 
already taking possession of us did not count 
into the months, though we talked with him 


again the following day on the banks of the 


San Pedro. 
mutilated. 

And yet, with all the destruction of life 
about us, the treacheries and butcheries of In- 
dians and of the blanketed lower class Mexi- 
cans, Arizona somehow infatuated me. There 
are persons we like very much from the mo- 
ment we first look upon them, though cer- 
tain quite often that the one we favor has 
unpraiseworthy propensities or crooked prin- 
ciples, all of which we abhor in themselves. 
\Ve like them, nevertheless, as a whole; we 
can’t overcome the weakness, though we may 
hide it: and so it was with me as regards 
\rizona. I was in love with it, and I parted 
from it regretfully, though I knew that to have 
anything to do with it was dangerous. And 
even now I like to think of it just as it was 
in its wild state, without the transformations 
that have been made since ’71. 

I imagine I am in camp again after a hard 
night’s drive—for we don’t dare travel by 
daylight, nor have camp-fires after dark to be- 
tray our whereabouts or existence to the pry- 
ing eyes that are probably turned in our di- 
rection from the distant mountain sides. We 


And his body, too, was terribly 
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unhitch our jaded mules, let them have their 
roll (how could a mule live if not allowed to 
lie down, and kick, and roll over ?), empty our 
kegs to give them a drink, for we are in dry 
camp, hang the nose-bags on their heads that 
they may crunch their corn with the usual 
satisfaction, as they stand tied to the wagon 
wheels. The chaparral brush is gathered 
in; the coffee, tipped over a couple of times, 
putting out the fire each time, is at last made. 
A round, puffy loaf is put to bake, stood up 
before the fire with a couple of coals to its 
back and a stick in the pan handle, which is 
removed several times and the pan given a 
few quick, sidelong twists to make the loaf 
turn a little, until the browned part reaches 
in a circle around its edge. Then the salt 
pork is parboiled, slightly fried, and chiles 
and water added to the fat for a gravy. And 
if anybody thinks the bread isn’t better than 
a city baker’s, and the breakfast as a whole 
fit for a king—though a little breeze or two 
may come along and rattle a handful of grav- 
el on his tin plate, and whirl a half-decayed 
leaf into his steaming coffee—let him just 
enjoy it once, and forever after long for more. 

The dishes put away in the mess box on 
the back end of the wagon, a timid kind of 
foraging tour is made for something in the 
hay line for the animals, or a little patch of 
something eatable near at hand where we 
might stake them out with short limits, and 
our watchful eyes ever on the alert. Then 
by turns, while the beans are cooking for 
dinner, a little prospecting, a little sleeping, 
and a mental speculation on the surrounding 
country. 

The tenderfoot is really to be pitied, He 
rushes over the route, looking neither to 
right nor left, behind nor before him. His 
eyes might transfer to his soul the grandeur 
of what they could take in at a sweep, but 
they don’t. He is suffering to get through 
the wild ‘‘God-forsaken” desert, on—on to 
his goal, which is usually something of a 
mythical place with mythical promises. He 
is afraid the man who is ahead of him will 
get there first and monopolize it. He doesn’t 
give a thought to the windings of the path he 
has followed, or the charms beckoning his 
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attention at every move. He doesn’t see 
that the country is rich in beautiful and in- 
teresting things ; or his days, instead of being 
gloomy and fatiguing, would be peace-giving 
and exhilarating. There is such a bounty 
of food fora pleasant waking dream in the 
contents and magnificence of the wild pano- 
rama, from the spurs of the mountain ranges 
to the depths of the valleys and back again! 

Arizona has its individual characteristics. 
One is its white, ashy, bleached look, its pov- 
erty of dark vegetable matter to spread a 
coloring over its nakedness. Everything on 
mesa, or in valleys where mesquite is not 
found, has a deceiving weakness of hue. 
The sacaton grass, vigorous and much 
relished by the animals, looks like dried 
up hay, as also does the gramma. The 
scarcity of dark and leafy vegetation in the 
valleys makes them seem much more barren 
than they are. 

Early in the spring, the many species 
of the cactus family are in bloom, and 
these flowers are very handsome but want- 
ing in fragrance. The scent of the rose- 
like flower on the piled-up mass of flat, ob- 
long, bluish cakes known as the prickly pear, 
or durasnillo, is that of a freshly cut water- 
melon, and you find yourself opening your 
mouth to take a bite. Its frit is the size of 
a plum and a rusty wine color when ripe, 
but not remarkably tempting to the palate, 
though it does very well for food. The young 
shoots of the plant are used by poor Mexi- 
cans for food, and medicine for croup, whoop- 
ing-cough, and the like. Several species of 
the cactus bear fruit which is indulged in by 
birds, Indians, Mexicans, and such of the 
migrating white race as are experts in peel- 
ing off the skin with the millions of needles 
without shedding their own blood. The task 
is indeed a difficult one to master, and how 
the animals eat the tufts of gramma grass 
without getting their mouths full of thorns is 
a mystery; for the wind blows these about 
everywhere as they are shed from the choga— 
a species that has a yellow flower, and stems 
withaskeleton honey-combed woodwork filled 
with the pulp, and over which is the tough 
skin with its bunches of needles. Another 
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kind of cactus has round, bulbous bodies 
standing closely huddled, shoulder to shoul- 
der, about a foot in height. The flower 
looks much like a red carnation. The fruit 
is pale yellow when ripe, as round as a mar- 
ble and smaller, but preferable to that of the 
prickly pear. 

The agave, or mescal, is to the human 
kind the vegetable patron saint of the des- 
ert; and, with its broad, tough, fleshy, varie- 
gated leaves, like two-edged swords standing 
in a close bristling conoid, is not unpleasant 
to look upon. This plant is but a superior 
quality of what the Piutes call gose. Its top 
furnishes thongs for different purposes, while 
its root raw may be bruised up in water for 
cleansing clothing, the body, or the hair, or 
made into a very palatable as well as nour- 
ishing food by subjecting it to a two days’ 
roast in an underground oven. It furnishes, 
too, the material for making the national 
stimulating drink of Mexico—pulque—much 
disliked. by Americans. 

The Spanish bayonet, one of the same 
family, instead of spreading its leaves from 
the earth, has a body two or three feet high. 
As fast as its young leaves struggle to ma- 
turity at the center, the elders in the outside 
circles are crowded off, falling point down- 
ward, wilted and yellow, and the accumulat- 
ed layers stand out as if in burlesque of that 
monstrosity of the neighboring States, now 
again threatening to resurrect itself—the 
crinoline. 

The giant of the cactus family is the sa- 
guara, standing to the height of from thirty 
to fifty feet. Its trunk has the erectness of 
atelegraph pole. There is little variation in 
its circumference from top to bottom, but a 
foot or two from the earth it is usually a tri- 
fle slenderer than elsewhere. Its diameter 
is about two to three feet, and it tops off like 
the end of a blunt knitting needle. A limb- 
less saguara looks like a gigantic caterpillar 
stood up on end. The huge body is cov- 
ered with very regular perpendicular ridges, 
and the mass has a woolly appearance with 
its millions of hooked thorns. When it has 
limbs they protrude from the trunk horizon- 
tally, then turn like the round elbow of a 
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stove pipe and struggle upward parallel to 
the main body. Its pale yellow flowers and 
later developed fruit grow on the summit of 
the trunk or limbs. Protuberances occur 
sometimes, resembling large, prickly, green 
pumpkins. This massive column is fleshy, 
yet not all flesh: under the grayish green 
bark are fine willowy rods reaching from 
top to bottom, giving it strength. Owing to 
its slow growth, its longevity is believed to 
be great. The first indication of its decay is 
the fraying out of these rods at the top. 
They continue to break away down the 
trunk, spreading out from their central con- 
finement, and growing bushy like the wisp 
of willow ends the Scotch housewife uses in 
stirring the supper porridge. 

The queen of the prickly plants found on 
the arid soil of Arizona is the ocotillo. It 
rises In a cluster of from twenty to fifty poles, 
to a height of ten to fifteen feet. ‘The tops 
lean gracefully outward. In March each of 
these poles blossoms ; brilliant scarlet flow- 
ers cover their tops, six or eight inches in 
length, while the slender poles are a vivid 
dark green, making the plant a striking con- 
trast to its co-inhabitants of the tract known 
to geologists as Papagueria. ‘The stems are 
covered with small, clinging leaves. One’s 
first thought is to go and break off one of 
those magnificent fishing-poles, but their 
thorns forbid. Birds on the wing look down 
upon the ocotillos, and see large wreaths of 
scarlet flowers with a network of green 
threads leading to the centres. And, speak- 
ing of birds, it is wonderful how they man- 
age to perch their nests on the points of 
the cactus needles, and proceed to deposit 
their eggs-in them, sit, hatch, make them- 
selves at home, and bring up their little 
ones in true orthodox style. The wood- 
pecker tunnels into the saguara high up, and 
if he hears any body around, he comes to 
the front, pokes out his head, and gives you 
a saucy scolding in the saguara-pecker lan- 
guage, then retires to his sitting-room, well 
aware that you are not prepared to do him 
violence. 

In summer the temperature is too warm 
for comfortable exercise, but in March and 
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April travel is delightful, and to the natural- 
ist, the botanist, and geologist there is no 
lack of subjects for study, and not Italy nor 
the Sahara has a brighter sky. The air we 
breathe, wafted to us over the vast bluish 
landscape, with its majestic mountains in the 
background, is more bracing to the system 
and exhilarating to the mind and soul than is 
the salt breeze coming into the lungs from off 
the ocean waves. Some of us like the narrow, 
cluttered up streets of a city, with its human 
abodes piled one on top of the other, as if 
the world had no room for them to stand 
side by side; and others like the open fields, 
the hills, Nature’s liberal elbow-room ; and 
some of us are fascinated by the uninhabited 
nooks and corners of the earth—their unmar- 
red native charm inspires awe and admira- 
tion—while others shrink from these regions 
with terror at their noiselessness. Many 
times did we make our camp where, though 
vegetation was abundant, not an oscillating 
leaf suspended in the air cast a rustle upon 


our ears. The silence at such times is in- 


tense, by spells almost oppressive, when 


only disturbed occasionally by a chirp, the 
whish of a passing bird’s wing, or the tail- 
shake warning of a rattlesnake; while lizards, 
scorpions, and other denizens of the water- 
less regions are, like good children, seen but 
not heard, and we refrain from opening hos- 
tilities with them unnecessarily. Why not 
let them go their way, at least until some 
hungry Maricopa, Apache, Papago, or Pima 
comes along ? 

No country and no desert has a clearer 
and lovelier atmosphere than has southern 
Arizona, through which to gaze upon the 
lofty and mighty mountain ranges running 
southeast and northwest, as most of them do 
in this part of the territory, whose barren 
peaks loom up against the translucent heav- 
ens, overlooking the ranging grounds of a 
dozen or two different tribes of Indians, each 
having its own dialect; some living in a semi- 
civilized state, and others moving south and 
north, and up and down the country like 
wingless birds of passage. 

Pitch your lodge in the Santa Cruz valley, 
near the two Indian reservations, the Papago 
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and Pima, and the old church, San Xavier 
Del Bac, the erection of which was begun in 
1768, on the site of one of the same name 
gone to decay, and look about. ‘There are 
pearl-gray touches on the azure above ; there 
isa delicate purple veiling the distant serrat- 
ed foot-hills. Would that some enthusiastic 
American artist could see the surroundings! 
The mountains stand in bleached beauty un- 
adorned, and Nature cut and fashioned them 
while in the proper mood to give them gran- 
deur. Far east is the Chiricahua range, in 
which is Fort Bowie, located on the highest 
point of the main road as it passes through 
Apache Pass; and a half mile below the 
Fort are the rusty remains of what was once 
Colonel Stone’s quartz mill. Nearer is one 
end of the Dragoon range, reaching out be- 
yond the still nearer Santa Rita. Looking 
at the hazy Dragoons, one is seized with 
longing to explore its marvelous secret pass. 
If only one had the legendary Scandinavian 
boy’s whistle, he might puff his cheeks once, 
put it to his lips, blow, and lo! the Cochise 
Caiion, which until late years was known 
only to the shrewd and bloodthirsty leader of 
the Apaches and his most favored warriors, 
would be at his command. As it is, only a 
stray guess at its whereabouts can be made, 
and the Whetstone range interferes a little 
with even that. It is said that this pass 
is a narrow, serpentine cleft, cutting the 
Dragoon range in twain from top to bottom, 
though the crevice is not easily found. Most 
of the way its width barely allowed the chief 
and his body-guard to pass through in single 
file, and the entrances are concealed by live 
oaks. ‘This was Cochise’s place of safety, 
when in its vicinity he was pressed by the 
troops too closely for profitable battle. 

The clear air is remarkably deceiving in 
distance. ‘The mountains are much farther 
away than they seem to be. You leave one 
range, and start across a level valley to 
another, thinking you will reach your goal in 
an hour or two; and if you get there without 
measuring thirty or forty miles you are doing 
well. Clear though it is, the atmosphere 
plays other tricks, too, with the vision. The 
Santa Catarinas, east, seem to change their 
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aspect momentarily. It takes only a little 
help of the imagination to see castles, for- 
tresses, steepled churches, and the like, along 
their backbone and down on the points of 
their spurs. Turn your eyes northward and 
you seem to see the image of a crouching 
beast on the side of the Sierra Tucson. 
Turning south again to the Santa Rita 
Mountains, you see Sentinel Peak and its 
right and left bower detach themselves and 
float leisurely down the valley, over the ruins 
of the old Tumacacori Mission, on their way 
to Mexico. They halt, start up to the zenith, 
fall again, and before you know it they are 
sitting in their old places as serene and un- 
concerned as if they had not just returned 
from a trip to the Sonora line. With the 
mirage on the desert or in these valleys, one 
scarcely needs take a dose of hashish to see 
white elephants swinging by their tails from 
the tops of liberty poles, with red monkeys 
playing tag up and down their backs and 
hiding under their ears. The most rude and 
commonplace things take gorgeous shapes, 
the saguaras glide about restlessly, the Span- 
ish bayonets turn into buckskinned Indians 
and begin a war dance, our childhood fairy 
dreams come and go; and with these shift- 
ing seen but unfelt vibrations in the air, I do 
not wonder that the untutored native Amer- 
ican is superstitious nor the educated Eu- 
ropean either. 

Away off to westward is the Estrella range, 
beyond the Gila River, and the Casa Grande 
ruins, believed by the Indians to have been 
Montezuma’s palace. ‘These mountains are 
neither the largest nor most imposing, but 
there is a shroud of romance about them. 
High up on the southern spur of the range 
is an image, a formation representing dis- 
tinctly a face with eye closed in slumber. 
The Indians say this is Montezuma’s face. 
Some day he will awaken, as is believed even 
by Indians in Mexico, who have never seen 
the face, yet have firm faith in his coming. 
He will awaken, uplift his down-trodden peo- 
ple. restoring them to the glory and prosper- 
ity theirs before the hidalgos invaded their 
provinces in the sixteenth century, on rob- 
bery and oppression intent, in the name of 
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God and Spain. One is strangely moved by 
the sight of the closed commanding eye on 
the heights, and the country all about seems 
to stand with you in hushed contemplation 
of the figure, the past, and the to come. 
Months, years, and centuries pass, and the 
slumberer remains still. His sleep is un- 
broken while the nations war, and social, 
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commercial, and political tumult exist every- 
where among the cultured and enlightened 
races. ‘The Pimas, Maricopas, and Yumas 
battled atthe foot of the Estrellas, and the 
war cries and wails of the wounded did not 
reach his ear. ‘The waking time is not yet. 
He sleeps, and so, Arab-like, we pick up our 
lodge, fold it neatly, and silently steal away. 
Dagmar Mariager. 
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Down in its crystal hollow 
Gleams the ebon well of ink: 
In the deepest drop lies lurking 
The thought all men shall think. 


Fair on the waiting tablet 
Lies the empty paper’s space: 
Out of its snow shall flush a word 
Like an angel’s earnest face. 


Who in those depths shall cast his line 
For the gnome that hugs that thought? 

Who from the snowy field shall charm 
That flower of truth untaught ? 


Not in the lore of the ancients, 
Not in the yesterday : 

On the lips of the living moment 
The gods their message lay. 


Somewhere near it is waiting, 
Like a night-wind wandering free, 
Seeking a mouth to speak through,— 
Whose shall the message be ? 


It may steal forth like a flute-note, 
It may be suddenly hurled 

In blare upon blare of a trumpet-blast, 
To startle and stir the world. 


Hark! but just on the other side 
Some thinnest wall of dreams, 

Murmurs a whispered music, 
And softest rose-light gleams. 


Listen, and watch, and tell the world 
What it almost dies to know: 

Or wait—and the wise old world will say, 
“T knew it long ago.” 


E.R. Siél. 
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We HAD taken passage by one of the stately 
coast steamers for our home in Southern 
California — Stella and I —after a holiday 
season at “The Bay.” ‘The steamer was a 
beautiful one, with her wilderness of daintily 
furnished staterooms, her endless vista of 
stained-glass windowed salon and “social 
hall,” her swarm of electric lights in opal- 
tinted globes, her legion of white-coated, 
noiseless “ stewards” — approachable only 
through the medium of the eloquently silent 
“tip.” The ship had seemed thronged with 
cabin passengers while she lay at the com- 
pany’s wharf, but after passing through the 
Gate and coming upon the turbulent bar, 
only some half-dozen of us, besides the 
steamer’s officers, sat down to dinner. After 
dinner there came a stroll upon the prom- 
enade deck, to watch the dying glories of a 
clear January day upon the Pacific. Back 
and forth the full length of the deck we 
walked, Stella’s arm in mine, the blue smoke 
from my cigar floating behind us upon the 
quiet air, and the wild cry of some tireless 
gull, or the beating of the sea against the 
vessel, seeming to form a rhythmic accom- 
paniment to the silence. Still we walked, 
up and down, arm in arm, in silence, until 
a vague sense of lost identity came over me, 
and the throbbing pulsation of the ship’s en- 


gine seemed to become a part of my exist-- 


ence, and to be sending its great, warm floods 
of life coursing through my system. The 
sun rushed faster and faster down into his 
grave of waters in the west. 

Stella paused at last, apparently from ex- 
haustion, and broke rudely into my dreams. 

“T wonder,” she said, “where all those 
Chinese are going.” Stella had not been 
long enough in California to say ‘ China- 
men.” 

“Probably to San Diego,” I replied, “to 
work at the repairs now being made on the 
railroad.” 

Stella had let go my arm, and was leaning 


upon the railway at the forward end of the 
promenade deck, gazing down upon the 
much littered and hemmed-in little bit of 
upper deck which is allotted to steerage pas 
sengers. Groups of Chinamen, to the num- 
ber perhaps of two hundred, clad in the 
blue blouse, loose blue trousers, and wood- 
soled shoes of the coolie, stood chatter- 
ing together in low monotone; while others 
reclined in solitary state upon coils of rope 
or odd-shaped bundles of luggage, smoking 
tranquilly from pipes which presented a min- 
imum of brass bowl and a maximum of bam- 
boo stem. Some of these stolid figures were 
topped with the jaunty cap of the Flowery 
Kingdom, and the queue hung down upon 
their backs and reached almost to their 
shoe-tops. Others had twisted their queues 
about their shaven heads, and crowned the 
pile with miraculously ill-shapen American 
slouch hats; while others, again, had so far 
advanced in civilization as to adopt the high- 
heeled boots which are supposed to charac- 
terize the vaguero del pais and the Texas 
cow-boy. Around and among and over these 
heathen lounged some of the ship’s crew— 
‘longshoremen but just weaned from the 
city’s wharves, apparently—grimy, dirty, un- 
kempt, and slouchy. Devoid of self-respect, 
brutalized by long years of hard labor and 
small pay, these coast-wise sailors—roust- 
abouts would be a better name—have the 
respect of no man, and are the abhorrence 
of all orthodox deep-water seamen. 

But there was one figure upon that for- 
ward deck that, though with the Chinese 
and the ‘longshoremen, was not of them. 
Crouched upon a coil of rope, quite by him- 
self, was a man who caught our attention at 
once, and held it. His face, long and ca- 
daverous, had that peculiar yellowish hue 
common to the denizens of the “fever and 
ager” district of southern Illinois and Mis- 
souri. His “store-clothes” sat loosely upon 
him, giving one no adequate idea of the man 
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within them. A long neck, of the same dismal 
color as the face, rose from the square shoul- 
ders, and was encircled and only partially hid- 
den by a white cotton handkerchief scrupu- 
lously clean. His chest was sunken, and his 
back seemed to have gained in fullness what 
the breast had lost. The small expanse of 
shirt-bosom visible behind his vest was of the 
fabric called “hickory,” and there was no 
collar or tie. From the position in which 
he was sitting, with his legs drawn up under 
him, we could make no guess as to his 
height. His gaze was fixed upon the setting 
sun, a short briar-wood pipe lay forgotten 
upon the rope beside him, and in his whole 
face there was a patient look of suffering 
and wistful yearning which was most piti- 
ful. 

Suddenly the man seemed to become 
aware of our intent study of his face, and 
with a languid motion, expressive of pain in 
moving, he turned his head in our direction, 
and fixed his mournful eyes upon us. Never 
shall I forget the distress which was settled 
in the lines of that face. At the same time, 
I was conscious of having been guilty of 
rudeness. Stella colored, and turned away 
at once. I lingered a moment, loth to quit 
the study of that face, and then also turned 
away, conscious that the mute, sorrowful 
eyes were following me. Stella took my 
arm again, and we walked back the full 
length of the promenade deck in silence. 
Then we turned, still in silence, and walked 
back to our old position at the forward rail. 
We paused and stood there. The man was 
gone. 

“TI wonder,” said Stella, ‘‘ who he was.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Why, that man with tragedy in his face, 
and comedy in his clothes. That man in 
the steerage.” 

“Oh!” said I carelessly, “ some poor devil 
from southern Illinois, whose system has 
been shaken to a jelly by chills, and whose 
nerves have been racked since the dark ages 
by quinine and black coffee.” 

Stella is of an investigating turn of mind, 
and I wished to discourage her. That my 
desire was vain, was sufficiently evidenced by 
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her next remark, delivered in a somewhat 
aggrieved tone : 

“That man has a history in his face, and 
I mean to find out what it is.” 

“Very well,” I replied meekly. 

We said but little after that. The sun 
went down into the sea, the waves seeming 
to rise up joyously to meet and welcome him; 
like a black curtain the night came down 
from heaven upon the ocean, and the gleam- 
ing stars above seemed to vie in brilliance 
with the carbon horse-shoes which were 
lighted all over the ship. After a while we 
went down upon the lower deck, and Stella 
retired into her stateroom and a novel, while 
I adjourned to the smoking room and a quiet 
game of whist. 

Stella was astir long before me next morn- 
ing, and came beaming in to announce to 
me that it was time for breakfast. As the 
invaluable tip had already procured me toast 
and coffee, breakfast was now a matter of 
secondary importance, andI so told my wife. 
I arose, however, made my toilet leisurely, 
and stepped out upon the deck. I saw that 
we were lying at the wharf in Port Harford 
—most beautiful of tiny bays—and that the 
train of the narrow gauge railroad, looking 
like a child’s toy in the distance, was rushing 
along towards us—hanging in the air seem- 
ingly, half way down the side of the steep 
bluff. 

Then I went down into the salon, whither 
Stella had preceded me, and sat down to 
breakfast. The full complement of passen- 
gers were at table, the quiet water having evi- 
dently drawn them from seclusion. Turn- 
ing to me a face radiant with the intelligence 
she was about to impart, Stella exclaimed : 

“*T have seen him and spoken to him !” 

“Yes?” I said in complete bewilderment. 
“ And, pray, who may /e be ?” 

“Why,” in a tone of disgust, “the man in 
the steerage.” 

**Oh!” said I, somewhat relieved. ‘“ The 
man with the history! What of him?” 

“Why, his name is John George, and he 
is from Missouri, and he has consumption, 
and he is going to Santa Barbara for his 
health.” 
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After catching my breath, I remarked: 
“ Did he tell you all these things ?” 

“No; only that he was from Missouri, 
and that he is bound for Santa Barbara. I 
saw his name on a satchel he had; and I 
know he has the consumption.” 

“ Most penetrating woman! Did it ever 
occur to you that people who travel for health 
do not usually go in the steerage ?” 

“Ts consumption, then, the peculiar heri- 
tage of the rich ?” she said, a shade bitterly. 

I was silenced, and we changed the sub- 
ject. 

Later in the day, when we had steamed 
out of Port Harford, I saw Stella again in 
conversation with her new frofégé. He was 
standing before her, tall and angular and ill- 
shapen, but there was a world of deference 
in his manner as he stood, hat in hand, and 
spoke only when directly addressed. At in- 
tervals he would give way to a hacking cough, 
which seemed to shake and wrench his whole 
body. The man had consumption—Stella 
was right about that. 

For a few moments I watched the ill-as- 
sorted couple before me—Stella so fresh and 
daintily clad; the man so wan and slouchy 
—then shrugged my shoulders, muttered 
something under my breath about the whims 
of women, and sought the consolation of the 
smoking-room and the whist-table. 

After dinner that evening, Stella told me 
that she had employed George, and that, un- 
til he found something better, he would go 
with us, and help in working the ranch. 

In vain I demurred or stormed. I need- 
ed a man to help me anyway, and why not 
take John George ? He was a farmer, and 
knew all about farm work. He could en- 


lighten my ignorance of such matters, and 


help me in many ways. Of course, the re- 
sult was a foregone conclusion. I went down 
into the steerage that night, sought out John 
George, and engaged him for an indefinite 
time at thirty dollars per month and board. 

I noticed that the bunk below him and 
the one above him were occupied by Chi- 
nese, and, with the repugnance natural to 
a Californian, asked him why he did not 


object. The pitiful look, like that which a 
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faithful dog will assume when struck, came 
into his eyes at that, and he said: 

“T don’t mind. They won’t hurt me, an’ 
I hain’t got nothing ’at they kin steal.” 

Well, the result of it was that we reached 
our cozy little ranch home, in a_ beautiful 
mountain valley, in due time, and that 
George—we always called him that—was in- 
stalled in the attic bed-room, where my wife 
and Claudia, her dusky handmaiden, did 
their best to make him comfortable. 

George did his work well, and was an in- 
valuable ally to me. He was very quiet. To 
me he did not talk at all, save when abso- 
lutely necessary. But it was touching to see 
the affection which every dumb brute upon 
the place conceived for him, and the gentle 
love and care which he lavished upon them 
in return. The wildest colt upon the ranch 
would come to him trustingly, and feed from 
his hand; the most unruly cow was gentle 
as a lamb under his touch. In all the time 
he was with me I did not see him strike a 
dumb brute—and occasionally, when the old 
Adam got the better of me, and I did so, he 
would look troubled, and after awhile, when 
I had gone, he would approach the aggrieved 
creature and stroke it tenderly and talk to it 
in a low tone, as a mother soothes a child. 

For the first month after his arrival upon 
the ranch, George’s health seemed to grow 
steadily better. The change of scene and cli- 
mate had been the making of him, apparently. 
There was a faint tinge of color in his face 
and an elasticity in his step. It was about 
this time that Stella told me that George had 
sent East for his wife and baby, and intended 
to preémpt and clear a piece of very brushy 
government land which lay to the north of us 
over against the mountain. She had offered 
him money to bring his wife out, but he had 
said there was noneed: he had left her enough 
to follow him as soon as he had picked out 
a location. 

“That,” said my sagacious Stella, “is why 
he traveled in the steerage. He left the 
money with his wife.” 

I started for the barn at this point—being 
fearful of the drawing of invidious compari- 
sons. 
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On the tenth day of February George be- 
gan the erection of a cabin upon his new 
claim, and in three days’ time he moved his 
little belongings up there, and began the 
work of clearing brush. After that the late 
rains kept us indoors, and we did not see so 
much of him. 

One chilly, rainy day he came tramping 
into our kitchen, his wan face alight with a 
new joy, and an open letter in his hand. 
He sank panting into a chair beside the 
stove, and handing the letter to my wife, said: 

‘‘ She’s a-comin’.” 

It was only a few lines, scrawled and blot- 
ted, but it told that Jane and little John had 
started on the long journey to the husband 
and father. 

Hastily reading the letter, Stella glanced 
from it across to the stove, where the man 
was sitting. The look of ineffable happiness 
had faded from his face, and in its place was 
the old, pitiful expression of suffering. The 
man seemed to lose half his height in sitting. 

sut there was a new look on the face now in 

repose. There were deep, dark circles about 
the eyes; the sallow color had given way to 
an ashen gray hue, and his teeth were chat- 
tering audibly. Unmistakably it was a chill, 
and a severe one. Hastily the bed was pre- 
pared in our room, George was hurried into 
it, and restoratives were applied. 

From that bed John George -never rose, 
though he rallied and talked a little in the 
afternoon. But it was always to Stella he 
talked, never to me. A doctor was called 
as speedily as possible, and shook his head. 
Exposure to the weather had done the busi- 
ness for George: the fatal disease had him 
firmly in its grasp at last ; it was but a matter 
of a few days. 

The end came rapidly. On the twelfth 
day he seemed easier. Stella gave him his 
medicine, and sat down in a low rocking- 
chair to watch with him, her deft fingers 
meanwhile busy with some bit of fancy-work. 
For a time he lay silent, his large, mournful 
eyes watching steadily the movements of her 
fingers in the gay-colored worsteds. Then 
he spoke, with a kind of sob in his voice, 
slowly and painfully : 
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“Hes she come yit ?” 

“No,” said Stella. “The steamer is not 
due until tomorrow. It is not long to wait.” 

She smiled as she said that. She did not 
tell him that his wife had telegraphed that 
their boy—his little John—had died in San 
Francisco of a malignant fever caught in the 
emigrant cars. He never knew that, but 
thought that his wife knew of his illness. 
Again he spoke : 

“Tomorrow ’ll be too late. 
last. I—I’m chokin’.” 

Stella leaned over him and fanned him 
gently. Ina moment he regained breath and 
went on: 

“Take this thing from ’round my neck. 
It was hern. Tell her I kep’ it to the last.” 

Stella did as he asked, and untying the 
cord which was around his neck, drew some- 
thing from its place of concealment next his 
heart. 

Well, well, it was only a large brass locket. 

“Open it,” came the faint voice from the 
bed. 

Stella touched the spring, and the locket 
flew open. It contained only the tin-type 
pictures of a meek-faced woman and a pretty 
baby, with smiling lips, and with George’s 
large, wistful eyes, giving its face an expres- 
sion touchingly mournful. Between the pic- 
tures lay a lock of faded yellow hair, tied 
with a bit of blue ribbon, and twined around 
with a soft baby curl. 

“Hand me—the ha’r,” 
plaintive voice. 

Stella gave it to him, and he tried to put 
it to his lips, but his strength was not 
enough; he could not raise his arm. Gently 
my wife took the tress from him, and placed 
it and the open locket upon the stand be- 
side the bed, where he could gaze upon 
them without an effort. From that time to 
the end his eyes never wandered from them. 

He died that night. ‘There was an effort 
to speak—a struggle for breath. We caught 
the words “ Thank ye,” and “ Johnnie ”— 
then the jaw dropped, the face grew black, 
and again paled to marble whiteness; the 
eyes, pitiful to the last, grew glassy—and 
John George was dead. 


I—I can’t 


again wailed the 
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Early in the morning his wife came to us, 
nearly crazy from her double grief. I had 
driven into town to meet her, and had brok- 
en the news of George’s death as gently as 
there must always be a greater or 
less shock in the telling of bad news. But 
she had taken it quietly—too quietly. So 
far as I knew, she had shed no tear for her 
husband. The fountain of her grief seemed 
to have run dry over her baby. She was a 
sad-faced woman, slight and round-shoul- 
dered, with the pale blue eyes and faded 
yellow hair so characteristic of the women of 
her class and section. 

We drove home rapidly and in silence. 
I made several abortive attempts at conver- 
sation, but the dim eyes only turned upon 
me in a mute, reproachful plea to be let 
alone, and at last I gave it up. 

When we reached the ranch, my wife con- 
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soled Mrs. George as only a good woman 
can, but receiving no response and perceiving 
no tears, led the widow to the parlor, opened 
and closed the door, and left her alone with 
her dead. 

For an hour there was no sound in the 
chamber of death, and then Stella, growing 
nervous, peeped in. Instantly her scream 
brought help to her side. The body of 
George lay in the plain coffin which had 
been brought from town for him, and by its 
side, with her arms across his cold form, was 
stretched the woman—cold and rigid—dead. 

Heart disease, the doctor called it. She 
was liable to have been stricken at any time. 
The realization of her husband’s death had 
been too much for her delicate system. 

“ Nonsense!” said the wise Stella. “With 
husband and baby both dead, she had noth- 
ing to live for, and so she died.” 

Sol. Sheridan. 


OBSERVATIONS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Ir sounps as asking, “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” queried 
to Nathanael, to inquire if any beneficial 
result could flow from such an institution 
as slavery; and yet, I think that those of 
us who have taken the trouble to look 
into the subject —I care not how cur- 
sorily—will be compelled to confess that 
there was a bright as well as a dark side to 
this evil. I do not wish to be understood as 
bringing even the slightest argument for the 
existence of slavery in any form, but what I 
do wish is to make a plain statement of facts 
which no one who has ever been in the 
Southern States can fail to observe. 

To begin, then, the most glaring abuse 
that the slaves have made of their freedom, 
appears to me to be their indiscriminate sex- 
ual relations. Prior to their emancipation 
their marriage relations were somewhat under 
the control of their masters, who imposed 
some sort of binding ceremony upon them ; 
and, as a general thing, their conjugal vows 
were observed with comparative fidelity. A 
radical change has taken place since they 


were set free. As soon as the restraining 
hand of the master was removed, old wives 
were told that their room was decidedly pref- 
erable to their company, and were, in the 
majority of cases, quickly supplanted by 
younger women. Young couples, if they 
happened to disagree or to change their fan- 
cies, would separate; and, although they did 
not, as a general thing, marry again while 
they remained in the State, yet when they 
had removed to another State they usually 
did not hesitate to enter into new matrimon- 
ial alliances. Holy Writ records a very re- 
pellent state of affairs when it narrates that 
every man did what was right in his own 
eyes; but if this was so bad, we can well im- 
agine how much worse it would be when ev- 
ery man did what was wrong in his own eyes. 
I have recently seen the statement in print, 
that if all the bigamists of the colored race 
in former slave States were arrested, the jails 
would not be sufficient for their accommoda- 
tion. This brings home to us very graphi- 
cally the extent of this evil. 

This degeneracy in morals has descended 
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from father to son. The children, observing 
the practices of their parents, enter into il- 
licit relations at a very early age. It is no 
uncommon thing, in a Southern State, for a 
colored girl to become a mother at the age 
of fifteen. This, moreover, leads to a rapid 
increase of the negro population. One of 
the most appalling features, however, is that 
these children grow up in ignorance and vice, 
without even the shadow of an education ; 
and thus they constitute a very dangerous 
class in society. They possess no property 
to make them conservative, no habits or tra- 
ditions of self-government, no education to 
qualify them for the duties and privileges of 
free men and citizens. The best service, 
therefore, that can be rendered to the col- 
ored race, next to that of giving them liberty, 
consists in diffusing the mental improvement 
essential to the preservation and enjoyment 
of the blessing of freedom. We have been 
led into a digression, but to return. This 
communism in wives, as Plato terms it, is 
really becoming a very serious matter, for it 
has introduced the loosest kind of ties, and, 
in fact, one might say without any apprecia- 
ble error, free love, among their race. This 
has a tendency to do away with the institu- 
tion of the family altogether. This tendency 
is the more deeply to be regretted, perhaps, 
because in the poorer portions of any com- 
munity, where the white and colored races 
mingle, it has been found to exert a most 
demoralizing influence on the whites. Most 
people have no conception as to the extent 
of the evil; but to become fully convinced 
of its prevalence, one has only to walk through 
some of the portions of a city inhabited by 
the negroes. Personal observation and in- 
quiries from doctors will demonstrate very 
clearly that, in most cases, legal forms and 
ceremonies have been thought to be super- 
fluous, and have, therefore, been entirely dis- 
pensed with. Thus marriage contracts among 
them have degenerated, and mean little or 
nothing more than simply a fancy on the part 
of one of the contracting parties for the oth- 
It should be said, however, in justice to 
the race, that this evil is, in part and in some 
cases, to be laid at the door of the slave own- 
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ers. During the time that slavery held a 
place among the institutions of our land, 
there were some potent lessons in evil, which 
have only been followed to a natural extreme 
by the negro, as soon as he was free to act 
according to his own choice. 

Experience also shows that the colored 
race have become more idle since their lib- 
eration. ‘They had noticed that their mas- 
ters—at least, as far as their observation ex- 
tended—did little or nothing; and it was, 
therefore, the culmination of a slave’s ambi- 
tion to emulate his master in this respect, 
after his freedom had been declared. His 
subsistence was very inexpensive, and he did 
not trouble himself with labor. This created 
a very great difficulty for the white portion 
of the community. The Southern people 
had always been accustomed to regard work 
as dishonorable, and to have their slightest 
wish executed by the slaves; hence they were 
entirely unqualified for labor. When the 
edict of emancipation was proclaimed, it fell 
like a pall over the “sunny South.”  Cir- 
cumstances were now completely reversed. 
The colored people now became the leisure 
class, comparatively speaking, and the whites 
the working class. The mistress was now 
obliged to go into the kitchen, and perform 
with her own hands her domestic duties. 
Unfortunately, however, the white people did 
not prove very apt scholars in this respect, 
and even at the present time, after more than 
twenty years have elapsed, the dislike for la- 
bor is extremely apparent in any Southern 
State. 

I was very forcibly impressed with this fact 
some time ago, when I chanced to be in the 
lower part of Virginia. During a ride of 
about forty miles on a railroad, only four or 
five houses were to be seen, and these were 
in the last stages of dilapidation—a lightning 
rod falling off for want of a nail or two, a 
gate hanging on one hinge, a whole fence 
falling down for the want of two or three 
new posts—these and numerous other such 
spectacles greeted the eyes of the passengers 
as they looked out of the car windows. I 
stopped at one of the old Virginia manors. 
Here the damage done to the South by 
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slavery was still more forcibly brought home 
to me, when I heard the gentleman of the 
house call a colored man from his work in 
the field to get him a glass of water which 
was almost within his own reach. Of course 
this is a most extreme case, for the gentleman 
was rather a faded specimen of bygone days, 
and is by no means to be taken even as a 
fair caricature of the Southern people as a 
class. The incident happened, moreover, in 
the country, which was always more perme- 
ated with aristocratic ideas and a dislike for 
labor than the cities. The rural classes are 
always much more conservative than the ur- 
ban. Preéminently is this true of the South; 
for certain portions of the country districts, 
even at this late day, seem to be almost in- 
capable of shaking off the traditions of former 
days, and of arousing themselves to the real- 
ization of the fact that ‘‘ old things are passed 
away,” and that ‘‘all things are become new.” 
If we turn to the cities we observe quite dif- 
ferent tendencies; for here we find the spirit 
of commercial and industrial activity rapidly 
gaining ground. Slavery, however has left 
its marks upon the South which it will re- 
quire much time to erase—if they can ever 
be erased. 

The freedman imagined the superiority of 
the white people was owing to their educa- 
tion: he left out of consideration altogether 
the great chasm that separates the races men- 
tally. The average negro looked up to his 
master as something almost superhuman be- 
cause he could read, write, and cipher. For 
this reason he was stimulated to give himself 
this great advantage of knowing how to read 
and write. Thus it was that the subject of 
schools came to the front. In matters of 
education the South has been more than 
magnanimous to her former slaves ; for prac- 
tically the negroes control the schools, and 
all the whites have to do is to pay the taxes. 
So that the white population should be ex- 
onerated from all present blame for the igno- 
rance of the negroes, and if any blame at- 
taches to any one, it is to the colored people 
themselves. By observing the difference 
in results, however, the negro gradually 
came to the conclusion that the instruc- 
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tion given in the white schools was supe- 
rior to that which he received: this natu- 
rally led up to the desire to place his chil- 
dren in the schools with the white schol- 
ars, thus starting them out in life on an 
equal footing with those of his former mas- 
ter. The negroes, who in some States con- 
stitute a majority of the population, are poor, 
and pay a very small part of the taxes. The 
Comptroller of South Carolina says that 
“the white people in the State pay nine- 
tenths of the taxes”; and in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, it has been estimated that the 
negroes outnumber the whites in about the ra- 
tio of eleven to eight. ‘The result of this was 
that as the white population paid the larger 
part of the taxes, they dominated the school 
policy in this respect, and the colored chil- 
dren were ruled out of the white schools. I 
well remember the attempt made several years 
since to introduce mixed schools into the city 
of Baltimore. ‘The project was from the first 
extremely unpopular, and when it was strong- 
ly agitated, feeling ran so high that after a 
short time the plan was seen to be impractic- 
able, and was consequently abandoned. 
Another great fault of the colored race 
that must be noticed is a want of providence. 
They take literally the Biblical precept, 
“Take no thought for the morrow.” They 
move and live in the present only, and stead- 
ily cast their lot with the old proverb, “Either 
a feast or a famine.” This want of provi- 
dence manifests itself in more ways than 
one. I have known, for instance, colored 
people to be paid off at the end of the 
week, and to waste the whole amount of 
their wages on finery or candies, so that 
by the middle of next week they would be 
actually in destitute circumstances. The 
fact that they do not consider the future 
is clearly visible, also, in regard to their 
education. ‘There is such an insane desire 
on the part of parents that their children 
should work and earn money, that as soon 
as a boy is large enough to hold the reins, 
he is bolstered up on a cart, and installed in 
his life-long occupation. ‘This has caused a 
vast amount of illiteracy among them, so that, 
as a well known writer has tersely said, “ Al- 
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though the negroes in body are free, the 
slavery of ignorance remains.” 

The superstition of the colored people is 
also marked. A case in point occurs to me 
at this moment. I remember an old ‘‘aun- 
ty” who believed in all sorts of spells, in- 
cantations, fiends visible, and fiends invisi- 
ble. Her mistress, during the holiday season, 
desired to make her a present, which, to the 
unbounded surprise of the lady, she stoutly 
refused to accept; for, she explained with a 
look of awful gravity resting on her ample 
features, if she accepted it, the rheumatism 
would come on her again, and she would be 
confined to her bed for two months. An- 
other case that also came under my personal 
notice was of an old colored woman who 
used to see the most extraordinary signs and 
omens in the shadows of trees, according as 
they fell on the right or left side of the path. 
rom these omens, in some mysterious man- 
ver, of which I do not quite grasp the intri- 
cate and bewildering details, she would argue 
the occurrence of horrible accidents, spells 
of bewitchment, and the like. One morning 
this woman did not come to her work, but 
remained in her room. When her mistress 
went to see what detained her, she found the 
old woman with her head all bound up with 
some kind of leaves, making mysterious cir- 
cles on the floor. When questioned as to 
the meaning of such gymnastics, she replied 
that another woman had put a spell on 
her, so that she would die. After this ex- 
planation she exhibited her face, which was 
very much swollen. She religiously attrib- 
uted this affliction, which was probably only 
an ordinary attack of neuralgia, to the en- 
chantment of a spell. Often an uneducated 
negro dominates a whole town by virtue of 
his claim of mystic powers. When we reflect 
on the character of the negro, we are not so 
apt to wonder at this influence over persons 
of his own color. But, what appears more 
strange to me is that white people seem to 
attach some significance to this glaring spe- 
cies of fraud. In a recent article of a daily 
Southern paper, was to be seen an account 
of the arrest of one of these voudoo “doc- 
tors.” It is said his practice was quite ex- 
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tensive, and that it was no uncommon thing 
to see ladies in their carriages going to him. 
His method seemed to be a revival of the 
old stereotyped madness of witchcraft. The 
article went on to say that “he would tell 
women that certain persons carried roots for 
them, thus putting a spell on them, and 
would provide them with a ,counter charm 
of greater power to dissolve the spell, or at 
least to make it inoperative for the time. To 
one he would give a dog’s tooth, to another 
a rabbit’s foot, a rabbit’s ears, a rabbit’s 
tooth, pieces of bone or stone, all of which 
had been impregnated with voudooism to the 
full extent. The sufferers would wear one 
of these articles suspended from the neck. 
Persons who were very badly tricked were 
given bottles of voudoo water, which they 
buried in the path most frequented by the 
person under whose influence they suffer- 
ed.” 

One of the most satisfactory things that is 
to be seen in the South is that the old feel- 
ing of hatred between the Confederate and 
Unionist is fast vanishing into oblivion. At 
the time of the emancipation, some of the 
Southern gentlemen considered the interfer- 
ence of the Government with what they were 
pleased to call their prerogative as a sin 
against the Holy Ghost, neither to be for- 
given in this world nor the next. Nowa few 
of the older men—stranded wrecks of bygone 
days—may cling to the dead past; but their 
influence has ceased, and, like the giants 
Pope and Pagan in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
they are harmless. The sentiment of the 
better class is entirely on the opposite side. 
Mr. Bingham of North Carolina says: “There 
are two propositions that meet with universal 
acceptance in the South: First, that the 
greatest blessing that ever befell the South 
was the failure to establish a nationality; and 
second, that the next greatest blessing was 
getting rid of slavery on avy conditions.” 

To show how widespread this feeling is, 
and how the great schism between the North 
and the South has healed, permit me to add an 
extract from a recent speech of Mr. Staples 
of North Carolina. He says: 

“The soldiers of the South stand ready 
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today to shed their blood and lay down 
their lives for the perpetuity of the Union 
and the honor of its flag; and if the time 
should ever come that the constitutional 
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rights of the black man should become en- 
dangered, the people of the South will be 
found among their strongest advocates and 
defenders.” 

A. C. Applegarth. 


A ONE-SIDED CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Mr. Jno. Lawrence to Edward Burgess: 
May 15. 
Dear Sir: Send Morris down with some 
of my traps, and follow him when you can. 
I’ve come to grief in the land of nowhere— 
broken my leg— never mind the why and 
wherefore — and the country doctor hums 
and haws over me as if I were a whole rail- 
road collision. You and Morris will know 
what I want. The nearest point where we get 
at civilization is a station on the S. P. R. R. 
called Virden, three miles from here. I’m 
burning up with fever, and so ¢remo/o that 
my pencil staggers drunkenly all over the 
page. Come, and come quickly. 
Yours in the Inferno, 
Jack. 


May 23. 

Dear Nep: Morris gave me your note 
and your messages during one of my lucid 
intervals. It’s all right—I mean it’s all 
wrong, but you can’t help it. Am glad the 
firm has detailed you for Los Angeles duty, 
for the trip will do you good, but I’m deuced 
sorry for myself. Morris is stupid as an owl, 
and I know that his supercilious airs must 
drive these good Samaritans wild, though 
they won’t complain. I don’t make a very 
saintly guest myself. When I’m not “ out 
of my head,” as Mrs. Lowrie phrases it, I’m 
swearing at my I don’t know 
whether I’ve ever sworn at my hostess or 
not, but I think it probable. I never knew 
I had nerves ; now the crackle of Mrs. Low- 
rie’s clean calico gown makes me quiver 
from head to foot in helplessagony. Mean- 
while the doctor bids me be hopeful. I sup- 
pose he means that if he has time he'll strike 
My fever 


servitor. 


the proper treatment before I die. 


left me last night, and I’m limp as a jelly- 
fish. The latest scheme of the good saw-bones 
is to reduce me with some sort of a black 
draught, and then bolster me up with qui- 
nine. Doctor La Farge came down today in 
response to a call from my small medico, and 
they went into secret caucus. From their 
mutual self-satisfaction I judge that I’m in 
abad way. ‘They tore my leg to pieces, and 
after pulling and poking it for an hour or so, 
strapped it up again. ‘Think it was the pur- 
est enjoyment to both of them. Sent Mor- 
ris back with La Farge with instructions to the 
latter to find somebody—anybedy else—to 
wait upon me ; meantime, I’m thrown on the 
sweet charity of the household. 

This has been scrawled at odd moments ; 
I haven’t any even ones. Have been trying 
to imagine what a one-legged life would be, 
but can’t. 

May 30. 

Dear Nep: Yours came today with a lot 
of others—invitations and what not—(nice 
figure I’d make at a lawn-tennis party), and 
was read with as much pleasure as my envy 
would allow. Would I were with thee! I 
might have been, but for this confounded 
scrape. And I’ve not related the history of 
my misfortunes, have I ? 

Ever since Charlie King told us what glori- 
ous fishing there was in the trout streams 
hereabouts I’ve been in an angling mood ; 
and one day, when it seized me most reck- 
lessly, I rushed off alone to indulge it, fancy- 
ing that a couple of days would cure me of 
my passion. ‘Took the only horse to be had 
at the station, a vicious, wall-eyed mustang, 
and armed with much tackle and many in- 
structions as to cross-roads and by-ways, I 


pranced off. To be brief, I never came to 
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my fishing ground at all, for the wall-eyed 
one and I, ina short struggle for supremacy, 
went backward over a bank together, I un- 
dermost. Then the brute trotted off, leav- 
ing me in communion with nature and my 
broken leg till somewhere in the afternoon, 
when a small cow-boy happened along, and 
urged thereto by coin made haste to fetch a 
man and wagon. About night I found my- 
self in my present quarters—and very com- 
fortable quarters they are, too, though I’m 
not in an appreciative condition. Thus far, 
I know the household only historically 
through its head. She is the brisk little 
Yankee widow of a Southerner, and I fancy 
she runs her heritage, the ‘“‘ Lowrie farm,” 
much more effectively than Lowrie deceased, 
for her Alpha and Omega is “improvements.” 
She has two sons away at school—one is 
doomed to the law ; the other to civil engin- 
ecring. So much I’ve gathered from Mrs. 
Lowrie’s confidential monologues, which en- 
liven my melancholy moments, and give savor 
to my invalid beef-tea and toast. There is 
also a daughter, whom I have heard but have 
not seen. I can only swear that she has a 
voice like the recalcitrant Cordelia’s——“‘gen- 
tle and low.” She comes to the door some- 
times to answer a call from her mother or 
the doctor, and asks after the welfare of “the 
poor sick man,” but never ventures inside. 
If my letters seem a trifle spasmodic, 
blame Mrs. Lowrie, for she is a martinet in 
a motherly way, and confiscates my paper 
and pencil whenever she fancies I look tired. 
To tell the truth, it is such humiliation to 
be what I am, that I offer no resistance. I 
feel like a hero from the pages of a cheap 
IVeekly. Personable young man, with lazy 
revenue breaks his leg in rural district ; taken 
to farmhouse containing charming young 
girl; et cetra, et cetera—denouement always 
the same. Fate hath played me many a 
scurvy trick, but she never made of me a 
tawdry realist before. Maybe from ¢hat 
chrysalis I shall emerge a full-winged phil- 
osopher. I need philosophy just now more 
than any thing else—more even than I need 
the sedative which stands on a table just out 
of reach, and which my nurse has evidently 
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forgotten. Write to me early and often, lest 
I be driven to take an overdose of it with 
suicidal intent. 
Yours wearily, 
Jack. 


June 3. 

I’m ashamed to impose on your good na- 
ture, but so long as you are sympathetic I 
shall probably continue to pour out my lam- 
entations. Your letters are a God-send, and 
the only link that binds me to the outside— 
the two-legged—world. Yes, thank you, I’m 
better, but still in the jelly-fish stage. The 
balm of abusing Morris is taken from me 
since La Farge sent down a cheerful little 
Gaul, who is sq astonishingly clever that he 
leaves me no want and Mrs. Lowrie no re- 
sponsibilities. I only wonder how I have 
ever lived without him. He made himself 
one of the household an hour after he arrived, 
and is even at this moment chirping under 
the window to Miss Lowrie’s canary, and 
apostrophizing it with endearing epithets. 

Through the same window I can see a 
scrap of western hills and sky, where the 
most wonderful sunset lights come and go; 
and the window frame is wreathed with 
morning-glory vines that swing purple and 
pink bells clear inside when the window is 
raised. It makes a very effective little bit, 
and would set Endicott wild with delight. I 
must ask him down when I—if I ever—get 
out again. 

You sce I’m beginning to take a languid 
interest in my surroundings, though my 
room and my window view are all I know 
of the Lowrie estate, unless Mrs. Lowrie 
and her daughter come under that head. 
By the by, I made the acquaintance of that 
young lady in a perfunctory way. Louis had 
gone to the village for the mail, Mrs. Lowrie 
had rustled off to evict a setting hen or some- 
thing of the sort. I wanted a glass of water, 
and because I couldn’t get it, of course the 
thirst of Tantalus seized me. Just as I had 
rung the tongue out of my handbell, and was 
making some very comprehensive soliloquies, 
Miss Lowrie came in softly, and asked if I 
“wanted anything.” Of course, I apologized 
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for my vehemence, but she seemed to be af- 
flicted with more than her share of school- 
girl mauvaise honte, and, after spilling half 
my glass of water over my pillow, she hurried 
away. But I forgave her for that, because 
she was so wa-typical of the conventional 
heroine. A nice little blue-eyed girl, with 
fair hair and rather an awkward gait—that’s 
all I remember of her. 

This waiting to get well is beastly slow 
It delights me to hear you say that 
I would be glad to 


work. 
Los Angeles is dull. 


know the whole world of humanity was lan- 
guishing in ennui, or laia on its back with ills 


But if you want really to be 
She is 


of the flesh. 
amused, hunt up Elinor Thorpe. 
staying somewhere thereabouts, and has a 
genius for flirtation, as I know to my cost— 
a charming young woman—find her out by 
all means. 
June 8. 

You’rEa good fellow, Ned; don’t deny it. 
When I reflect how you hate correspondence, 
upon my soul, 
I’m as well 


I appreciate your devotion 
Ido. Don’t worry about me. 
as anywhere, only time drags. 
I wore out both Louis and Mrs. Lowrie 
the other day with my temper—I, who am 
the most amiable of men! I had not slept 
for two nights, and felt as if I were composed 
of one big, bare nerve. Well, I happened to 
hear J/iss Lowrie talking outside, and a 
fancy struck me to have her read me to 
sleep. Lowrie mére jumped at the possibil- 
ity of relief, and straightway sent the poor 
girl in, wolens volens. She went at it in a 
business like way that tickled me immensely. 
She had chosen Mrs. Browning as a soporific, 
and dipped largely into “ Aurora Leigh.” 
I don’t know why, but immature femininity 
generally dotes on “ Aurora Leigh.” How- 
ever, it was highly. acceptable, served up by 
Miss Lowrie with morning glory sauce, so 
to speak, and she didn’t tire me in the least. 
She reads by instinct rather than intellect, 
and with a pathetic modulation that would 
make of the “One Hoss Shay ” an elegy. 
She still seems immeasurably sorry for me, 
but is not conversational. She looks to be 
about eighteen without being a woman. She 
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has firm, white hands that are at odds with her 
languid movements and soft, slow speech. 
Evidently, she is her father’s daughter—no 
Mayflower blood there. She has served her 
time at boarding-school, and caught all its 
milk-and-water enthusiasms. I was tactless 
enough to try to draw her out, but she caught 
me at it in a moment, and shutting up like 
a sensitive plant, slipped away with her book 
at the first opportunity. Anyhow, the read- 
ing had the desired effect, for I dropped off 
to sleep as soon as she had gone. 

Apropos of Miss Lowrie, I revel in trivi- 
alities. One of them approaches at this mo- 
ment. It is my chicken broth. After my 
chicken broth, I shall fall to wondering 
about the small gray spider who is on his 
way from the ceiling to the floor. I am 
dropping into a childishness which is worse 
than my flaccid condition of a week ago. The 
doctor and Mrs. Lowrie afflict my soul with 
platitudes, and expect me to be joyful be- 
cause I didn’t break my neck; whereas, I 
always thought that a very clever mode of 
leaving the world. 

I forgot to say that Miss Lowrie’s readings, 
having proved a success, have been repeated 
at decent intervals. I manage to make my 
gentle reader pose in gracious silhouette 
against the window light, and encourage her 
to conversation, thus diversifying my enter- 
tainment. Did I tell you her name—Lora ? 
of which Lollie seems to be the accepted 
diminutive—Lollie Lowrie ! could anything 
possibly be more idiotic? She is rather a 
colorless character-study — but I couldn't 
stand anything very exciting just now. It 
is not very complimentary to my powers of 
entertainment that she always looks relieved 
when I show symptoms of drowsiness, or 
she is called away by her mother; but, after 
all, her innocent unconsciousness of self is 
inconceivably comfortable to me under the 
circumstances. Her brothers, the collegi- 
ans, are coming home tomorrow for a week’s 
vacation, and the whole place is on tiptoe 
with expectation, while I groan in spirit at the 
prospect of college voices, and jokes, and 
songs. 

When I confess that I’ve been two days 
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piecing out this precious screed, you can 
guess how worthless I am. 
June 15. 

: Your letters of the past week lie 
before me just read. Mrs. Lowrie says I “‘re- 
lapsed.” I think she meant co//apsed, but I 
didn’t reject her choice of words. The doc- 
tor bids me be quiet. Good Lord! what 
sort of dissipation does he expect me to in- 
dulge in? I’m so quiet that a friendly blue- 
bottle fly, who makes his home in the win- 
dow, and bumps about against the ceiling 
for exercise, sounds to me like a full brass 
band. If anybody comes near with cheerful 
tones, somebody else rushes up and says, 
“ Sh-h-h /” and the intruder muffles his voice 
or goes away. I lie awake in the dead hours 
of the night, and count the ticks of the 
wheezy old clock in the hall. I listen in 
the gray dawn to the cock-crowing, that 
echoes all over the neighborhood (for there 
seems to be a neighborhood), like a mascu- 
line Mariana in a moatless grange; and final- 
ly the sun wakes the slumbering world, and 
Louis comes with bated breath and list slip- 
pers to start me into another endless day. 
(Quiet ! I’m dying of quiet. Even the school- 
boys have been repressed so successfully that 
I fear me their vacation was spoiled, though 
I caught glimpses through my window of a 
young lady, two overgrown boys, and a big 
Newfoundland dog, plunging madly past, and 
heard hoarse guffaws and girlish shrieks in 
the distance. 

Mrs. Lowrie told me today that I had 
been here nearly four weeks. I don’t pre- 
tend to measure time myself, but I know 
that Mrs. Lowrie, with all her method, is 
mad. I was born here, I have never been 
anywhere else, and I shall end my days in 
this selfsame spot. The good woman has 
an abiding charity for my impatience, and 
when, in moments of*remorse, I apologize, 
she says briskly, “I’m sure I only do what 
I'd like to have somebody do for my boys.” 


June 17. 
—: My sky is much more roseate than 
two days ago, and I can croak, with Barnaby 


Rudge’s raven, “ Never say die.” What a 
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contemptible creature man is, with all his 
vaunted mind power, to be swung round 
like a weather-cock by the condition of his 
“too earthy flesh.” The school-boys have 
vanished, and Miss Lowrie has resumed her 
readings, but they are now overtopped by 
anecdotes of “Jim” and ‘ Charlie,” who, 
she confessed with an irrepressible gurgle of 
laughter, called me “a broken-kneed old 
duffer,” and resented my presence indignant- 
ly. Itis just this brusqueness——-which her 
mother deplores—and a certain quaint pret- 
tiness, which save Miss Lora from the com- 
monplace. I tried her on some of Lamb’s 
essays, notably The Convalescent, but they 
bored her. She has shown me her photo- 
graph albums and her scrap book—the lat- 
ter speckled with little aphorisms from Em- 
erson—she has told me the histories of her 
girl friends ; but all this is done with a sort 
of reluctance, which may be either bashful- 
ness, or a distrust of my sincerity. I’m 
ashamed to say that I have wrought upon her 
tender heart, as well as her mother’s, by pa- 
thetic allusions to my lonely lot in life. 
Don’t scowl; it was true enough, but scarce- 
ly honest, perhaps, since I do not miss those 
closer ties as some men might, and am of 
the world, worldly. 

I am permitted now to lie on a lounge 
close by the window, and have thereby made 
the acquaintance of a dozen tall hollyhocks, 
the dog Duke, and a serious old fox hound 
named Noble, and several of the farm hands 
who pass through the garden on their way to 
work. This little valley has a heavenly cli- 
mate of its own, and is so shut in that an 
outer world seems only a world of fancy. 
My share in the old-fashioned garden gives 
me a most esthetic delight. Besides the 
hollyhocks and morning glories, which have 
come to have a sort of human personality, 
there are beds of sweet flowers where the 
bees hang droning all the afternoon, and 
an irresponsible humming bird dips down 
now and then to sample the honey-cups. 
Even my room takes on a curiously unfamil- 
iar aspect, when seen from an upright pos- 
ture. It is big and low, a one-story “L” 
seemingly tacked on to the house by the 
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architect as a kind of postscript. There isa 
fireplace in one corner, with a sunken, uneven 
brick hearth, a high, black, wooden mantel- 
piece, and a pair of decrepit brass andirons; 
in fact, the whole room has such a venerable 
air that I shudder lest some energetic col- 
lector of 4ric-a-brac happening along will car- 
ry it off to play heirloom with. But I must 
not sneer at my homely fireplace, for night 
and morning a generous blaze fills it, to my 
grateful comfort. 

My western window lets in something be- 
sides sunshine and flower-bloom, standing 
open as it does all day. Through it I have 
discovered that I could not personate the 
hero of my cheap romance—because Miss 
Lowrie already has a lover. I think he has 
existed in that capacity for some time, but he 
only crossed my horizon yesterday, when I was 
involuntary listener to a semi-sentimental 
conversation between Phyllis and Daphnis 
and had a glimpse of the latter as he 
mounted his steed and rode away. I think 
he must be a prig. Didn't ask about the 
visitor, feeling that I could not do so without 
discovering my share of the visit; but all 
things come round to him who waits. Mrs. 
Lowrie, dropping in today with her inter- 
minable knitting, told me all I wanted to 
know. It transpires that the prig is my little 
doctor’s son, home from a medical school. 
Mrs. Lowrie eulogized him as a most estima- 
ble young man. I imagined that I sawa 
forecast of son-in-law in her eulogy. Accord- 
ing to my hostess, young Strong has never 
done anything wrong in his life. I also im- 
agined—you see what fertility of imagination 
a sick-room breeds—that a faint air of con- 
sciousness hung round Miss Lowrie herself, 
when she came in with a handful of sweet 
peas to fill the ugly vases on my mantel. 
Certainly she seemed a trifle disturbed, and 
even that trifle was much compared with her 
ordinary serenity. 

Mrs. Lowrie also descants largely, of late, 
on her daughter’s graces. I’ve often won- 
dered why the girl lived such a sweet do- 
nothing life in the atmosphere of her moth- 
thrift and bustle. But it seems that 
Mrs. Lowrie worshiped her dead and gone 


er’s 
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husband with a devotion these practical na- 
tures sometimes show, and she treasures all 
the traditions of Mr. Lowrie’s family, which 
goes back to some prehistoric time, whereas 
her own stops short at a sea-blown little vil- 
lage near Cape Cod. So she makes of Lora 
a household divinity, partly because of her 
likeness to her father, partly because of a 
tendency to consumption, which seems to be 
an unhappy sequence to the noble lineage. 

I broke off to greet old Dr. Strong on his 
tri-weekly professional visit. He is very faith 
ful, but prosy, and I think is somehow related 
to my friend, the bluebottle. They have 
the same dizzy monotone of speech. He is 
extremely proud of his son, and was so 
pleased to know he had been here that I 
know the match-making fever has entered 
his old pill and piaster brain, too. Between 
them all, the poor little girl is made over to 
the prig, anyhow. I’m going to find out 
whether she cares for him. Few girls of 
eighteen like quite so smooth a love-path. 

If you are not deeply absorbed by this 
time in the Lowrie family, it’s not my fault. 
I dare say you would have cut them al! in 
my place, but I’m a friendly animal, and take 
what the gods give me in the way of society. 
If there were nobody else, I would devote 
myself to Grimes, the foreman and factotum, 
and failing Grimes, would probably fall back 
upon the melancholy fox hound. 

What you tell me of Elinor Thorpe shakes 
my trust in your discernment. She is bril- 
liant, beautiful, most sympathetic—and yet, 
I was never sure that she had a heart. You 
think she cares for me! My dear fellow, 
don’t turn sentimentalist and try to blow into 
flame any such dead ashes, or wake any 
echo of passion. You can more than con- 
sole Miss Thorpe for my defection if you 
will but try. Yours truly, JACK. 

e 
Juste 21. 

: I write to announce an epoch, I 
go about the house, assisted by Louis and 
two crutches. Have made the tour of the 
house, and satisfied my invalid curiosity on 
all the points which troubled me when I lay 
helpless. I found out the mystery of the 
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oak bough that used to brush against the 
roof o’ breezy nights. I have met the old 
hall clock face to face, and felt like saying, 
“Don’t you know me, old fellow? We 
kept the time together.” 

I sit on the wide veranda (the house is 
prolific in verandas), with my leg tied up, 
and when it isn’t giving vicious twinges of 
pain, I'm comparatively content. 

I begin to feel that I am one of the family. 
Mrs. Lowrie confides to me her plans for 
harvesting the broad, yellow fields that lie 
around us, and in return I take a friendly 
interest in her flocks and herds. Sometimes 
Grimes takes pity on my helpless condition, 
and pays me a call during his “ nooning.” 
He is eccentric in speech, but is av fait on 
all topics of national and local interest. 
rhrough Grimes I’ve learned more of my 
whereabouts than Mrs. Lowrie or her daugh- 
ter could ever tell me. ‘Woman, lovely 
woman,” I regret to say, is not geographical, 
nor is she topographical. Mr. Grimes is, in 
neighborhood parlance, Mrs. Lowrie’s “ right 
hand man,” and is not to be confounded 
with the motley rank and file of “help” 
which does the farm work. He makes me 
acquainted, in a remote way, with the villa- 
gers at Virden (our postoffice), whom he char- 
acterizes as “a darned poor lot.” He con- 
tributes to my comfort when he can, and in 
acknowledgment I delicately offer him sun- 
dry hospitalities from my buffet, finding him 
a connoisseur in tobacco and spirituous things. 

The pensive Lollie fetches: me the first 
fruits from the orchard as they ripen, like a 
latter-day Pomona, and talks to me while 
she snips off the dead roses or waters her 
hanging baskets. She blushed furiously to- 
day when I mentioned the doctor’s son; but 
blushes at eighteen are inconsequent, and 
mean nothing. 

I only thought he was a prig, now I 
know it; if there were no other proof, the 
fact that he is always called “ James” or 
“Mr. Strong” is enough to condemn him. 
He comes every day. I'll do him the justice 
to say he’s a persistent wooer, but he irritates 
me in spite of myself, and once or twice I 
have been tempted into knocking down his 
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pet theories when he sets them up, as he in- 
variably does, like hollow little ninepins. He 
has a jackdaw way of strutting in other peo- 
ple’s opinions, which makes it easy to trip 
him; but when he is contradicted he grows 
sulky, and Lora looks frightened. She has 
the gentlest heart that ever beat under a 
bodice, and it yearns over the prig when she 
sees him make an ass of himself. That is so 
womanly—more’s the pity. He’s a well-look- 
ing fellow enough, but has a surly, restless 
air, which no well-mannered youth should 
have, especially if he be in love with a pretty 
girl. 

Tomorrow, if the fates smile, Miss Lora is 
to take me for an airing in the ancient carry- 
all. Mrs. Lowrie has already taken all the 
pith out of the ride by planning minutely its 
details—where I shall put my sick leg, wheth- 
er we shall drive the fat, brown mare, with 
her haif-grown colt as running mate, or the 
spavined gray, who gives way in each corner 
successively as he trots ; but the good woman 
is so conscientious in her schemes for my 
benefit that I am a brute to jeer at her. 


July 3. 

Wuat a friend in need you are, Ned. 
Your last Ms. was better than all the doc- 
tor’s tonics. That little bit about the orange 
groves, etc., was pretty, very pretty, indeed. 
It shows that the breath of Arcadia has been 
breathed upon you. 

Did Endicott write you that he sold his last 
picture for a fabulous price? He is probably 
the only man in the world who deserves suc- 
cess. , 

The doctor has, at last, given me my dis- 
charge papers, but I don’t know what to do 
with them. I’m perfectly comfortable here. 
Everybody is out of town for the season, and 
I could only go to Monterey, or some of the 
two-pence-ha’-penny springs, and limp about 
with a crowd of chattering women and lah- 
de-dah young men. I can’t come to you be- 
cause you're a bird of passage. I’ve got used 
to these people, and—in short, I’m going to 
stay. 

Louis is the prince of servingmen, and we 
are sympathetic, even to the intensity of our 
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dislike to the Prig. He does my errands in 
town with incredible tact; he is respectful 
devotion itself—but after all, I own but a di- 
vided allegiance, for he is devoted to Miss 
Lowrie too. She has the most charming 
manner with him, and when I see them to- 
gether, teaching the canary bird tricks, or 
planning a fish-pond in the garden, I don’t 
wonder at his cheerful slavery. I forgot to 
tell you that the school-girl treasures have 
been put away somewhere along with the 
school-girl enthusiasms ; in short, Miss Low- 
rie seems wiser——and sadder. ‘The change is 
becoming, but melancholy. I forgive you 
your crustiness anent Miss Thorpe, in consid- 
eration of your being interested in our little 
idyl. It still goes on, but at present to the 
accompaniment of reaping machines and 
creaking wains. 

Miss Lora and I, as the only drones in the 
hive, are thrown upon each other for society 
more than usual, The “ carryall ” ds in requi- 
sition almost every day, but, between the ma- 
ternal anxiety of the brown mare, and the 
absent-mindedness of the fair charioteer, I 
often wonder the rest of my bones are not 
Two or three times Lora looked as 
I take it, she and the 
She vibrates be- 


broken. 
if she had been crying. 
Prig have had a quarrel. 
tween an eager sort of friendliness toward me 
and a curtness that is not always compliment- 
ary, but which I condone in view of her 
youth and her love affair. I’ve discovered 
that my health and spirits serve as a barome- 
When I feel 
or feign depression, Lora comes out of her 
abstraction, and tries in an anxious, pathetic 
little way, to interest me; but as soon as I 
attempt sprightliness, she goes into her shell, 
and all my brilliancy is thrown away. She 
has no sense of humor whatever—lI say it 
without prejudice—so, perhaps, I offend her 


ter to our good understanding. 


seriousness. 
perhaps I shock her. 
the Prig, I’m sure. I can hear in her con- 
versation echoes of his superior mind, and 
he gives her solemn advice, which evidently 
weighs her down. I don’t wonder at that ; 
even / find him heavy. I don’t know what 
society means by turning out of her labora- 


She is highly conventional ; 
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tory such hybrid specimens as he. Now, 
Grimes, who is a “ child of Nature” to the 
extremest verge of illiteracy, is a sort of men- 
tal and moral tonic. We never lack speech; 
we meet on firm ground. But this person of 
cheaply fashionable clothes, who talks Spen- 
cer and Carlyle, with his illimitable ambition 
and dull mediocrity, his false pride and his 
uneasy egotism, his democratic theories and 
slavish devotion to the pocket aristocracy he 
chances to meet ; in short, my bucolic Prig, 
who is the outcome of our American “ sys- 
tem,” is an affliction and a weariness of the 
flesh. Since he found out that I have in- 
come enough to make me a lazy good-for- 
nothing, he has ceased to resent my snubs 
and tags me incessantly. He has confided 
to my unwilling ears his numerous aspira- 
tions, and would undoubtedly accept a lift 
by the way, if I offered it. Since Endicott 
was here the other day, and was taken with 
Miss Lowrie, and coaxed her to pose for him 
in divers delightful sketches, Strong Jr. has 
dropped a trifle of his patronizing manner 
and taken on an elephantine playtulness to- 
ward his fancée. I wonder, sometimes, how 
long it will take her to find him out, or 
whether she will walk through life with him 
blindfolded, as so many good women have 
done before her. I am too lazy to be very 
pitiful of chance acquaintances usually-—you 
have condemned me often enough for that 
—but I can’t help wasting a bit of indigna- 
tion now and then at the sacrifice of this hon- 
est child before such a battered wooden idol. 
To enhance our camaraderie, he swaggers a 
good deal over certain unsavory feminine 
conquests. It would be such a relief to kick 
him; but I am restrained, partly from cour- 


tesy to my entertainers, more especially be- 
cause I am physically disqualified. 
I don’t dare to console Miss Lowrie when 


she is pensive, because she refuses to be con- 
fidential : she resents even the gentlest sym- 
We had a tragic little scene this very 
evening. We were sitting on the veranda in 
the twilight, after Mrs. Lowrie’s excellent 
early supper. ‘That worthy housewife had 
thrown a shaw! over her head, and gone 
across the lower field to borrow some yeast 


pathy. 
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from Mrs. Doddridge, her nearest neighbor. 
\t the men’s quarters, farther up the valley, 
|.ouis was playing the violin to a weather- 


beaten audience. The hot day was cooling 
itself off with a faint breeze, a breeze so soft 
that it barely stirred the sleeping flowers into 
stronger fragrance. Miss Lowrie sat on the 
top step, with the hound’s tawny muzzle 
resting on her lap—an attitude he invariably 
takes when she sits down within reach. In 
the pauses of the violin recital we could 
hear the gurgle of the water running on the 
little lawn, the call of a night bird down 
among the willows of the creek, the lowing 
of a cow that had lost either her cud or her 
calf. By Jove, it was a pastoral straight from 
Arcady, and I could do up a dozen pages 
more of the same sort for you if it were in 
my line, instead of going on to tell you what 
“she said” and what “I said.” 

lo tell the truth, 1 didn’t feel like saying 
viything » it was beatific enough to be liv- 
ing. But, by the way of being genial, I led 
the conversation to the Prig, who had eaten 
supper with us, and gone reluctantly away to 
I asked Lora when 
She waited 


fulfill an arrangement. 
he was going back to his studies. 
a long time before she answered. 

“ He is not going away again,” she said in 
a suppressed voice; and then, after another 
pause, ‘* He will stay with his father for a 
while, and, if necessary, go to Europe to 
complete his course. He is anxious to get 
into a practice.” 

* Ah, of course—-I forgot,” I murmured 
awkwardly. 

She pushed Noble’s head away and sat up 
straight. 

“ What did you forget?” she inquired 
sharply. 

“That Mr. Strong was ambitious,” I an- 
swered carelessly. 

Yes, he zs ambitious,” she said with a 
resentful little air. “He is good and hon- 
rable as well,” she added gratuitously. 

‘Mr. Strong is fortunate in having so warm 
an advocate,” I murmured. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she fal- 
“Do you think that I—that he—” 
“I think only that he is a lucky fellow and 

} 


’ 


tered. 


ave a charming wife.” 
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Lora put out her hand quickly. “ You 
are laughing at me,” she said angrily. You 
are always laughing at me—at us. I suppose 
we are uncouth enough to be amusing, but it 
is neither gentlemanly nor kind of you. We 
have tried to be good to you in our way. It 
was not our fault that you came here—I wish 
you had been taken anywhere else. I wish 
I had never seen you. I wish I might xever 
see you again”; and before I could protest, 
deny, or retort in kind, she had swept away 
as if caught up in a whirlwind, and I was left 
alone on the porch with the harvest moon, 
who was just lifting a flaming eye above the 
hilltop, as if to see what mischief I had got 
into now. 

I had plenty of time to meditate on my 
Louis, for the first time, had 
forgotten me. Mrs. Lowrie was still off on 
her yeast hunt. From afar, in the region of 
the kitchen, I could hear the clatter of pans, 
and Ah Moy, the Christianized heathen, 
chanting the “ Sweet By and By ” in shrill 
falsetto. Before long the breeze held a shiv- 
er in it. I waxed impatient, and at last de- 
termined to reach my room or perish in the 
reaching. I hobbled into the hall, which 
was blinding dark, and being too much oc- 
cupied with my legs to feel my way cautious- 
ly, I at once proceeded to fall over a light- 
stand, which came down under me with a 
crash. Luckily, I happened to fall without 
hurting myself, but I groaned at the misery 
of a might-have-been, and just then, out of 
the darkness and distance came somebody 
breathlessly. It was my sworn enemy, Miss 
Lora, and with her timely assistance I got 
up, and stumbled into my own room. Be- 
yond a tremulous “Oh-h !” she volunteered 
no remark, and I thought she bore me malice. 
She was a long time in lighting a lamp, and 
flung out a passionate exclamation at her 
own awkwardness. But when the light re- 
vealed her, she turned her head away, and 
said in a smothered tone, “Are you very 
much hurt ?” 

“T am not at all hurt,” I said gravely, 
“except my feelings, by your unrighteous 


shortcomings. 


” 


anger 
She came toward me as I leaned against 
the wall, in the semblance of a worn-out 
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scare-crow. I was faint and dizzy, but I 
would have died before confessing it. 

“Ah,” she sighed, “I was afraid to ask—are 
you sure? It would have been all my fault. I 
hope you can forgive me ”—hanging her head 
dejectedly. “I didn’t mean what I said; I 
have such a wretched, horrible temper.” 
Her face was flushed, her eyes shining like 
stars through brimming tears. She was ten 
times prettier than I had ever thought her. 
What would yew have done in such a case, 
you miserable misogynist, you Arctic an- 
chorite, sitting among your orange blossoms 
and nipping them with your icy breath? 
Well, anyhow, I did just what yew would 
have done. I ignored the impulse (which 
vou would have had) to pick her up in my 
arms; I put out my hand with a fine air of 
good comradeship, and remarked good-na- 
turedly, “* My dear child, don’t let us quar- 
rel. I dare say I have been rude, but it was 
the rudeness of a sick man, and that always 
merits forgiveness. We will sing a Te Deum 
in praise of my escape from further mutila- 
tion, and then swear eternal friendship. I 
can’t help jesting, because I have such a friv- 
olous mind; but you ought to know that I 
could not laugh at yew,”—the warm, soft hand 
in mine trembled a little. ‘You ought to 
know how much I 1—” at that moment Louis 
came rattling up the steps, and cut my 
speech short. 

Lora gave me one little beseeching look, 
and slipping her hand out of mine got away 
somehow, while I relieved myself by blowing 
up my musical valet in my choicest French. 
He was contrite enough to have appeased a 
deeper wrath than mine, and I magnani- 
mously forgave him. But too much mag- 
nanimity, or my misunderstanding with Miss 
Lowrie, or the waffles we had for supper, or 
the chill I took from my long seance on the 
veranda, have murdered sleep for me. Do 
you know, I think I'll run down to—well, 
where you eught to be, and if you are nozZ, I 
can stimulate myself with Miss Thorpe’s co- 
quetries. This happy valley is idyllic, but 
it palls on my degenerate taste, and as I grow 
stronger, I grow weaker; the busy, wicked 
world calls me, and I come. 
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It is high time I was leaving Arcadia, any- 
how. The harvest is over, the morning- 
glories are going to seed—in fact, summer, 
fatigued by her over-productiveness, is not 
unlike a weary mother who settles down to 
a frowzy, dusty, disorderly life in sheer resig- 
nation. Look for me soon, and be glad 
when I come. 

July 17. 

I aM a prey to the vulture Misfortune, my 
dear Damon, and that is why I did not keep 
all my promises to meet you. In the dis- 
tance I see famine, hand in hand with all 
the epidemics, coming toward me. What 
had I done that malaria should bar my way 
just when I was walking bravely toward lib- 
erty and you? For the past week I’ve been 
wretchedly ill. I have had to recall my old 
bluebottle doctor, who buzzed over me stu- 
pidly. The house has again been hushed. 
I've taken so much quinine— not sugar- 
coated, but in vulgar, raw doses—that my 
very soul is steeped in bitterness. Now I’m 
dragging myself about as if I wore the leaden 
cloak of Dante’s hypocrites. 

No wonder you thought I was lost. I /ee/ 
lost. Recalling my letters for the past two 
months, I think they must read like hospital 
notes. Unfortunately, Miss Lowrie has tak- 
en on her own slender shoulders all the 
weight of my last infirmity. There is some- 
thing almost embarrassing in her self-re- 
proach. Her variable moods, her impatient 
little resentments, are all absorbed in re- 
morse. I have given up trying to convince 
her she is not responsible, and now accept 
the result of her morbid conscientiousness 
in the spirit in which it is proffered. The 
expression of her blue eyes (which are like 
exaggerated forget-me-nots), as they follow 
me anxiously wherever I go limping, and 
her anticipation of my trivial wishes, would 
be flattering if her penitence did not include 
even her mother and the Prig. 

The latter expands under her kindness 
intolerably. He came into my room—l 
don’t know when, all times are alike to me 
—to bemoan my impending departure, dwell- 
ing at length on the pleasure it had been to 
have the companionship of “one intelligent 
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person in this out-of-the-way hole,” and hint- 
ing that our farewell need not be forever, 
since he meant to call on me in town. (Now 
Heaven help him, if he ever invades my fast- 
nesses there!) 

Under the exhilarating influence of a stiff 
brandy and soda, which he mixed at his own 
request, he waxed even more closely confi- 
dential than usual, and at last asked me that 
I'd tell him frankly what I thought of “Lo- 
ra.” As if I would cast the pearls of my 
character analyses before a Prig! But he 
was perfectly content with the general re- 
marks I made. 

“She has had no experience, of course,” 
he said, swelling up like a young turke 
cock, ‘‘but she is capable of cultivation. Her 
surroundings have not been of a kind to re- 
fine her, you know. Mrs. Lowrie is a good 
woman and a clever one”—patronizingly— 
“but she lacks that indefinable something 
which culture gives.” 

I was anxious to see to what lengths his 
asinine conceit would carry him, so I hinted 
that Ae had done much toward forming Miss 
Lowrie’s mind; and he fell into the trap at 
once. 

“I think I have,” he said solemnly, run- 
ning his fingers through his glossy, black 
hair. ‘But a year or two of city life would 
polish her off—eh? I wish you would do 
mea favor before you go away,” he added 
abruptly, and a dull red glow which might 
stand for a blush overspread his sallow face. 
“Lora is not like herself at all of late. She 
has become so capricious that I can’t ap- 
proach her with any serious topic. She ad- 
mires you very much—which does credit to 
her taste” (with a magnificent wave of his 
hand). ‘Talk to her in a friendly way, and 
find out what’s the matter. I think she is 
Those quiet blonde women are 
You can do 


jealous. 
devils of jealousy sometimes. 
it the better since you are engaged yourself 

at least, that is the society o# dit,” as I 
gazed at him vacantly. 

* Might I ask to whom?” 

“To Miss Thorpe, of course,” with a pa- 
tient air, as if humoring my whim of secresy. 
“I met her once at a hotel hop. A charm- 
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ing woman, I should say, and a thorough 
woman of the world.” 

I did not take the trouble to deny this 
statement, but looked at him through my 
half-closed lids as he sat with his head thrown 
back, in Mrs. Lowrie’s great cushioned rock- 
er (he always takes the most comfortable 
seat in the room), the big Adam’s apple in 
his neck projecting over his broad, turn- 
down collar, his dull brown eyes fixed at the 
ceiling, his thin, check-trousered legs stretch- 
ed half way across the room, while the fra- 
grant smoke of one of my own cigars floated 
in hazy rings about his head. All at once 
my resentment melted suddenly away. There 
are people in this crazy world who are so 
hopelessly idiotic, or ungrateful, or selfish, 
or egotistic, or all four rolled into one, that 
we sink down before them, and give them 
up like an unanswerable conundrum, or the 
fifteen-fourteen puzzle. 

I meekly asked him to pave the way to 
my interference with the heartless coquette 
who was destroying his peace of mind (poor 
little Lollie!), and promising to do my best 
dismissed him tenderly. 

After all, unless I could arrange a better 
future for Phyllis, why shou/dn’t she marry 
the Prig? She is destined by Fate for a life 
of submission to some Prig, if not this one, 
and why should I play at Atropos and try to 
cut the thread ? 

All this reminds me that your own letters 
are far from satisfactory. Don’t be mysteri- 
ous. I abominate mystery, especially in a 
man who has always been frank to a fault. 
The whole world seems to be turning into a 
sort of “ riddle-me-riddle-me-re,” and my 
head isn’t strong enough yet to bear it. 
Once for all, if you love Miss Thorpe, don’t 
let a thought of me bar your way. I swear 
by the doves of Venus that I don’t love your 
love ; that we are only society friends, which 
means less than nothing. What else must I 
say to satisfy you ?—-that I love Miss Low- 
rie wildly, passionately, that I shall lose all 
interest in life if she refuses me? (Right 
here I upset my inkstand on this pretty dec- 
laration, and had to do it all over again.) 
I'll even propose to Auntie Lowrie, if it will 
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soothe your jealous doubt. Don’t bea fool, 
my dear boy, but gather your roses while 
they are in season, and let no man hinder 
you. 

I've given up all thoughts of Los Ange- 
les, so “urge me no more.” If I am ever 
permitted to leave this enchanted ground, 
I will go straight to 74 St., where Louis 
is even now airing my rooms for my recep- 
tion. Send your next letters there at a ven- 
ture. 

74 St, S. FE, Aug. ¢. 

Wirth your letter of the 28th be- 
fore me and Arcadia behind me, Iam bound 
to confess that between us we have cooked 
as pretty a kettle of fish as the devil himself 
could have done. /I’Ay, in his majesty’s 
name, couldn’t you-—but I spare you re- 
proaches ; they are worse than folly itself. 
Instead, let me tell you (I will never tell any 
one else) the history of my last days at “‘ Low- 
rie Farm,” and after that we can come to an 
understanding. 

I did not have to wait long to fulfill Mr. 
Strong’s request. Going out the next morn- 
ing for a languid constitutional down the 
long grape arbor which leads to the orchard, 
I met Lora coming in with a basket of odor- 
ous yellow apples. She hesitated a tiny mo- 
ment, and then offered me one with a wist- 
ful little smile. She looked so pale, that I 
wondered if I was casting ghostly reflections 
from my own chalky face, or if my malarial 
eyes saw only invalids. The color came so 
vividly when I told her this, that I wondered 
again if she knew how becoming were her 
rare blushes, 

“Tm going away tomorrow,” I said, lay- 
ing a hand on her basket to detain her. 
“Never mind pies and things, but give me 
this morning.” 

“T have given you a great many morn- 
ings,” she returned seriously. 

“That is the reason why I want another. 
I am not an anomaly, but just a typical hu- 
man being. Enough always means just a 
little more, doesn’t it? Does your mother 
want the apples at once ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Very well, then. 


At the other end of 
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this empurpled vista is a rustic seat. We will 
wander towards it like two stage sentimental- 
ists, and have a nice, friendly dialogue.” 

She turned at that, with a troubled look 
in her eyes. 

“Come,” I added, pretending to be mys- 
terious, “‘I want to tell you a secret.” 

Miss Lowrie was not proof against the 
highest temptation to her sex. She went 
with me, and we picked out the fairest of 
the apples, and ruthlessly destroyed them for 
the sake of naming the seeds. We peeled 
them carefully, and sent the long, yellow par- 
ings aslant over our shoulders to fall into 
mystic initials, while dapples of sunshine 
came and went over us in most alluring fash- 
ion. Lora had pushed back her straw hat, 
and the moistened tendrils of fair hair curled 
up into little rings on her white forehead. 
She lost her preoccupied air and_ her pallor 
together, and became quite gay in her sim- 
ple fashion. ‘After all,” I said to myself, 
“why should I disturb this last pretty picture 
with even the name of the Prig ?” 

We talked all sorts of nonsense—very in- 
nocent nonsense. I had abjured my prom- 
ise, and was basking in the mild enjoyment 
of my surroundings, when Lora turned to 
me eagerly. 

“Oh, the ‘secret,’ Mr. Lawrence ; what 
was it?” 

Taken ‘out court, as it were, I hesitated, 
and while I hesitated, Duke, the Newfound- 
land, came trotting down the arbor with a 
white something in his mouth. It was Lora 
who had taught him to fetch and carry, and 
when he laid a piece of crumpled paper in 
her lap, she forgot her last question, and be 
gan to praise her favorite. 

‘** Your correspondent is not miserly of his 
ink,” I said laughingly, for the half sheet of 
paper looked like one immense blot as she 
smoothed it outcarelessly. But at that instant 
acurious change came over her face. It crim- 
soned down to her white throat, up to the 
roots of her hair. The blotted bit of paper 
dropped from her hand, and floated almost 
to my feet, and Lora’s color faded, vanished, 
left her white as any wraith. 

“*My dear Lora, what is it?” and I put 
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out my hand to touch her; but she rose un- 
steadily, and began to pull her hat on. 

“[—I don’t know,” she murmured. 

“Perhaps it is my secret,” I blundered 
on, with a vague idea of diverting her mind 

and as I spoke I picked up the talisman. 
What do you think stared me in the face in 
my own hand writing ? 

that I love Miss Lowrie madly, pas- 
sionately ; that I shall lose all interest in life 
if she refuses me—” 

It took me just the millionth part of a sec- 
ond to take in the situation. I had crum- 
pled up a blotted piece of my last letter to 
you and tossed it out of the window, and 
our clever dog had done the rest ! 

Even now I don’t know for the life of me 
whether it was for Lora’s sake or my own 
that I began to split hairs, to divide the false 
and the true. I took her hand and drew her 
down beside me again. 

* You must forgive me, since that was not 
meant for Of course, I have 
known all along you were pledged to Mr. 


your eyes. 


Strong. 

She turned and looked into my eyes with 
a serene trust that shook my resolution ; with 
something else that made me hasten to say, 
‘ He gave me so to understand, and you did 
not deny it.” 

lhe blood mounted to her face once more, 
and she shrank away from me. 

“ He had no right—you never asked me 

I hate him,” she panted under her breath. 
‘But—I can not—you mustn't think of me 

that way, anyhow—I am not good enough,” 
she added eagerly. (You, at least, Ned, 
can appreciate that last bit of unconsidered 
irony.) 

When, for answer, I took her in my arms 
and kissed her, I straightway forgot that I 
had not been growing fonder of her every 
day, that I had not always been jealous 
ot the Prig; that I was not swiftly and 
supremely happy. Perhaps I zwas— who 
knows? 

At any rate, I tried to shield Lora from the 
storm that broke upon our heads at once. It 
took a week to pacificate Mrs. Lowrie, and 
induce her to give up her plans and the Prig 
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together. At the end of that time, we were 
quietly married, and my wife sits opposite 
me at the table while I write. I will not 
speak of the Prig himself, for he behaved 
very badly, and Grimes had to be usher and 
groomsman, as well as give away the bride at 
the wedding. 

It is of no use for you to be shocked or 
remonstrate at my frivolity. My life thus 
far has been a tremendously bad joke, and 
marriage can’t make it much more stupid. 
At least, it must be plain to you that Miss 
Thorpe’s reluctant avowal comes too late. 
Now that she has told you the truth and I 
am out of the reach of temptation, I will 
confess that she dd touch me more deeply 
than any woman I ever met; but we drifted 
apart because the tie that binds friends in so- 
ciety is so slight that it breaks at the least 
tension. How could I know you were doing 
the Good Samaritan? I was deaf to your 
hints and half confidences, because vow filled 
my mind’s eye as Elinor’s suitor. I com- 
plained of your mysteries, but the solution 
of them is more bewildering than the mys- 
I can’t see that anybody 
has been to blame. Certainly, there was only 
one thing for me to do, and J did it. I don’t 
know, after all, what Vanity Fair can show 
better than my wife. To be sure, her vir- 
tues would not count for much in its booths, 
but they are very pretty virtues all the same. 
I won’t catalogue them, for it would seem 
like an apology for my marriage, which I am 
not at present disposed to made. 

Even if I were filled with bitterness at the 
thought of what I had lost, Lora’s shy adora- 
tion would console me; the crystal clearness 
of her soul makes me feel as if I had re- 
ceived a gift straight from the King’s own 
treasure house. But when the bloom is 
rubbed off the peach and the rose leaf fades? 
you ask. Upon my word, I don’t know. 
When a man comes near loving two women 
at once, he is not in a frame of mind to 


teries themselves. 


prophesy. 

We are about to try the universal panacea 
for all ills. We are going abroad. Lora 
will be cured of her inexperience, and I of 
my too wide knowledge. Endicott is going 
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with us. He-will represent the well man, 
the golden mean ; for he carries enough bot- 
tled-up sunshine in his nature to illuminate 
the world. If he and my faithful Louis do 


not spoil Lora, it will be because she is flat- 


AN EXTRA MORNING 


Ir 1s early morning in a harbor of Anam. 
Our vessel lies at anchor. My turn to be 
on duty has come, and I am to go toa small 
town somewhere in the neighborhood ; its 
name is Fourane. My errand is to bring 
the mandarin on board that he may pay his 
visit of submission; and then friendly rela- 
tions will be established between us and this 
province which has been taken under our 
protection. 

The bay is large and beautiful. Dark and 
imposing mountains surround it, except at 
the lower end, where there is a level strip of 
sand. We have been told that here, on this 
plain, we shall find Fourane, on the bank of 
a river of which we do not yet discern the 
mouth. 

I am accompanied on this expedition by 
six sailors, true Jack tars, and perfectly 
armed—enough to inspire respect in an Asi- 
atic town. It is now dawn, and we embark 
in a whale-boat. 
Fourane, and we feel it interesting to start 
in the twilight to explore in that unknown 
country. 

Great clouds crown the top of the moun- 
tains; heavy masses of darkness drift over 
our heads. But over there, above that strip 
of low land to which we are going, is the 
luminous and profound vacuum of the sky. 
There is also a strange sight: it is the 
Its shape is peculiar; 


None of us have ever seen 


“marble mountain.” 
and as we perceive it afar, alone in the cen- 
ter of the plain, brilliant in coloring, it seems 
an anomalous thing—too large for a ruin, too 
small for a mountain. It is the point that 
attracts the attention, the extraordinary thing, 
the unreason of the landscape. 

After an hour the land is, of course, near- 
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tery proof. If I do not make her happy, it 
will be because my conscience is so shak- 
en up that it is out of order. Come and 
see us when we return, and judge for your- 


self. 
K. M. B. 


DUTY. 


er, and we can discern the mouth of the 
river—a channel between two sandy points, 
with a small house at the entrance. From 
this distance it looks like the low coast of 
Gascony, and we can dream that we are get- 
ting a little piece of France, and the fancy 
pleases us. But as we come nearer and 
nearer, the little house looks strange and 
grimacing; the roof, with its curved lines, is 
covered with ugly, devil-like things of every 
description. There are horns, claws, and 
large lotus in the center of the pagoda. 
Ah, it is Buddha; it is farther Asia. Then 
the sense of exile and of vast distance comes 
again suddenly to our minds. 

All around the silent old pagoda, pale 
aloes lift up their thorns like wicked plants. 
Here and there, on ancient little benches, 
are incense boxes; these are Buddhist altars. 
Very near the water, in front, is a square 
wall, hiding the sanctuary like a screen. It 
is covered with chimeras, twisted, clawy, 
showing us their tusks in a ferocious sneer. 
On the frieze an enormous and horrible bat 
sets its stony paws, and sticks out its red 
On the ground an earthenware 
Many 


tongue at us. 
tortoise erects its head and looks at us. 
other small monsters appear in every direc- 
tion, motionless, looking at us, and as if ready 
tospringuponus. All these monsters are an- 
cient and gnawed by time and dust, but very 
correct in their attitudes and ferocious expres- 
sions. They seem to say: “Long have we 
been the spirits that guard the mouth of this 
river, and we throw evil spells upon those 
who pass by.” 

As we do not care for this we follow our 
route. Nobody about; profound silence. 
Here is a heap of cannon, but they are over- 
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thrown, useless, in the sand under straw 
sheds. There are also a number of chains 
and anchors. Afterward we pass in front of 
a very large fort. Its embrasures have been 
invaded by wild growths, pine apples and 
cactus. Aloft on a perch a gilded monster 
holds between his jaws the flag of Anam. 

The sun, hardly risen, is already scorch- 
ing. Nobody yet. It is too early, no doubt, 
and people are still asleep. But—yes, there 
is some one—a sentry. One of my men, 
looking up, perceives the fellow above our 
heads, on a kind of mirador raised on four 
wooden feet. He is squatted up there in 
his little niche, near by a huge tom-tom. 
All ragged as he is, in his gown, and with his 
hair twisted, he looks like an old witch. He 
stares at us as we go by with the immobility 
of a bonze, rolling his eyes without moving 
his head. 

Before us flows the river, wide and straight. 
Several junks, with their high prows and their 
long lateen yards, are building on the banks. 
Now discern Fourane—thatched huts 
sprinkled among the trees, Chinese signs 
hanging on long poles, miradors, and pago- 
das. Although all this spreads over a large 
area in the woods, it looks small and squalid. 
We had hoped to see a more important 
town. 

From the bank, an individual using a fan 
beckons invitingly to induce us to draw near. 
Who calls us so gracefully—a woman or a 
man? You can never say in this country. 
The dress, the twist of hair, and the ugliness 
are the same for both sexes. But this one 
is aman—Mr. Hoé, an ambiguous person- 
age, who is to play an important part in our 
diplomatic relations with Fourane : a priest’s 
cassock, a monkey face, hair coiled very high 
and covered with a handkerchief, like an old 
man ready to go to bed. He makes chin- 
iin bows, and says in French, “*Good-morn- 
gentlemen,” and offers himself as a 
guide. Then I push my whale-boat up on 
the sand, and we draw alongside the shore. 

“Sir, Lam Mr. Hoé, pupil of the Aduan’s 
College, and official interpreter to his Majes- 
ty, Fu-Duc.” Such are the titles he an- 
nounces after seven bows (one for each one 


we 


Ing, 
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of us). Then he shakes hands with us and 
sits down by me. : 

‘According to him, the mandarin lives over 
yonder, and we take our way up the river. 
Ashore there are many pink morning glories, 
and periwinkles of the same color. The 
foliage has all those bright, light tints that 
the Chinese love to portray. There are many 
daturas, many cacti, and shrubs small but 
very green. Cocoa trees are planted here 
and there, like green feather dusters; and 
frail bamboos, taller than trees, preserve all 
the delicacy of the grass tribe. In the mid- 
dle of this beautiful verdure the houses look 
more degraded and the men more ugly, with 
their coil of hair and their priest-like cassock. 
They run along the shore to see us. Fourane 
is now more animated. Lean and ugly dogs 
bark at us; black pigs with lively eyes run 
at full speed, followed by a herd of small, 
red oxen ; buffaloesas bigas hippopotami scat- 
ter themselves over the tall grass. They 
lower their moist muzzles and formidable 
horns almost to the ground, and watch us, 
ready for a rush. 

There is a sort of suburb of thatched huts 
close by us on the shore. Yellow women, 
exceedingly ugly, crowd from these, and 
come forward till their feet are in the water, 
to see us nearer as we pass. They are in 
morning dress, twisting their magnificent 
black hair, as coarse as a horse’s tail; they 
are chewing betel leaves and arica nuts, and 
open their mouths to show us their long, pro- 
truding teeth, as black as ebony, according 
to the fashion of belles in Anam. 

In this country, as everywhere in farther 
Asia, everything smells of musk, and the far- 
ther we advance, the more we perceive it. 
We pass now in front of the junks. They 
have eyes painted on each side, and their 
prow imitates a fish’s head. All the fishing 
population is there aboard, cooking some ill- 
smelling compound of rice and shells. Na- 
ked boys, long-haired, yellow from head to 
foot, swarm and stir everywhere in these 
boats, leaning over the oars and over the 
yards with defiant and hostile attitudes. 
Some of them are very, very little, mere ba- 
bies. ‘They stand with their arms akimbo, 
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their bodies forward: their poses of defiance 
are truly fine. 

Mr. Hoé has the kindness to direct our 
attention to one of the curiosities of the 
country. It is a horse, which is grazing on 
a meadow. In this country all travel is in 
palankeens. “Very much obliged, Mr. Hoé ; 
we have had already, in other lands, the ad- 
vantage of seeing this kind of animal.” 

The first habitations pass by. Most of 
them are thatched bamboo huts, very small, 
and with only three closed sides. At night 
they are shut up, but at day-time all that is 
done inside can be seen. Just at this mo- 
ment, the people, with their black-stained 
teeth, are taking their first meal. The same 
sort always: rice and fish. All of them in- 
terrupt their breakfast to look at us anxious- 
ly and with curiosity. We are now moving 
along very slowly, examining them with the 
same interest. There are, by this time, pass- 
ers-by in the path along the river. All of 
them wear the priest-like cassock, but the 
colors are different : gray is the color of the 


poor; violet and apple-green seem to be the 


fashion for the rich. ‘The hats are of straw, 
and are of excessive size; those of the women 
are flat and broad-brimmed, like big tam- 
bourines ; while the men have conical ones, 
pointed like huge lamp-reflectors. Along the 
river all these people trot, and come one af- 
ter another, busy looking, and quite uncon- 
scious of being at all absurd. At a certain 
spot, all embark and cross the river. 

In front of a very narrow path, Mr. Hoé 
bids us stop. We fasten our white whale- 
boat to a junk, and jump out. On shore 
the heat is more intense. We climb up sev- 
eral stone steps, and the mandarin’s portico 
appears before us. It is surmounted by a 
mirador, containing a sentry niche and a 
tom-tom. Notwithstanding the already burn- 
ing sun and its merciless brilliance, every 
one seems to sleep in the mansion. We are 
alone in a very small garden, strange and 
ancient-looking, too. Its central ornament 
is one of those square walls which are fash- 
ionable in Anam. Upon it are inlaid in earth- 
enware fantastic animals, lying under the 
shade of Chinese trees, whose foliage is made 
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withgreenshells. There are several very smal! 
and narrow pathsand abundant flowers—peri- 
winkles in blossom, pomegranates, Bengal 
rose bushes, whose tiny flowers are marked 
with dull red spots. Heavy black butter- 
flies hover everywhere. The silence is pro- 
found, and in the rear of the garden the 
dwelling is entirely closed. 

Mr. Hoé, with his monkey voice, sets up 
cries and calls; at last shabby servants, who 
look exceedingly frightened, open hastily all 
the doors, and we enter the house, which 
looks now like a great shed, where there is 
no person and no light. We examine every- 
thing about us, while the mandarin, whom 
they have gone to awaken, is coming. Mo- 
tionless things, from I do not know what 
remote period, emblems of parade and cer- 
emonies, fly-flaps, official parasols, palan- 
keens, hang from the dark ceiling, covered 
with dust and webs. In a corner, hidden 
by a blind, are gathered all the implements 
necessary to the administration of justice in 
the community—scales, cangues, hard wood- 
en jaws to compress the legs, tom-toms to 
call the spirits, and rattans for whipping. In 
the center of the room stands the table of 
honor. We take our places around it on 
old carved benches, waiting for the manda 
rin, who delays his coming a little too long. 

At last he appears at the rear door, clad 
in a blue silk gown with very large sleeves. 
He is very old and shaky. In spite of the 
flattening of his face, he is rather handsome. 
His hair seems powdered with snow, and his 
harsh-looking chin-beard, cut in Mongolian 
style, has the appearance of a tuft of white 
horse hair on a yellow mask. He bows very 
low, making a very ceremonious chin-chin, 
before taking my hand, which I give him 
as a sign of peace, and which he presses 
with an astonishment mingled with fear, and 
going around the table where my men are 
seated, he shakes hands with all of them, his 
long nails now and then getting entangled 
with the folds of his mandarin robe. 

The large, dark shed gradually fills up 
with people, who enter noiselessly and re- 
main standing to listen—among them many 
old men, as tanned as mummies, and miser- 
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ably dressed. A group of Chinese, with a 
cunning air, slip to the first rank near us. 
They are easily recognized by their lighter 
complexions, their womanish faces, their long 
queues, and their fine silk dresses. They 
are wicked people, after all, and a root of 
disturbance in Anam. Behind these Asiatic 
faces, I see more distinctly all the strange 
and old things hanging everywhere — the 
tom-toms, the ragged clothes, the palankeens, 
gilded and sumptuous of old, now covered 
with dust. In the midst of these old dolls 
of a dead world, my sailors look the more 
vivid. 

When I announce to my hearers the bat- 
tle of Fhuan-an, our victory, and the treaty 
with the King of Hue, there reigns a pro- 
found silence. The interpreter translates 
slowly my words; no noise but the light mo- 
tion of the fans; no signs of emotion on 
these attentive faces. Doubtless they have 
been informed by the King’s couriers of his 
defeat, and their faces seem to say, “It is 
true! It is exactly what we know.” 

When I come to the object of my visit, 
the old mandarin begins to be frightened 
To come on board the French man- 
of-war! He shivers at the thought. He ar- 
gues at first and then beseeches. He will 
come, since he must, but not alone with us 
in our boat, like a prisoner. It would be 
too humiliating for him. In order to save 
appearances, and for his own security, he 
would rather—if I would trust his word— 
come on board in his own junk, with a cere- 
monial attendance, an hour after my depart- 
ure. Taking into consideration his white 
hair and his truthful appearance, I accede 
to this compromise, and now we are the best 
friends in the world. ‘Then the assistants, 
having nothing more to listen to, withdraw, 
bowing in silence. 

Meanwhile, delicious tea has been pre- 
pared for us. The mandarin pours it out 
himself into tiny cups. The tray, covered 
with marvelou§ inlaid work, the teapot of old 
china, the copper chafing dish, are worth dis- 
playing in a museum; but for us seven there 
is Only one leaden teaspoon. When we rise 
to take leave they offer us cigarettes. 

VoL. V.—27. 


again. 
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When the old mandarin comes out to 
show us the way through his small garden, 
escorted, according to etiquette, by a ser- 
vant carrying before him a parasol, similar 
to those seen in the Nineveh bas-reliefs, it 
seems as if a reminiscence of ancient Asia 
were floating in the air, and for a moment 
the idea of the present vanishes. Near the 
path leading to the river a crowd is waiting 
for us, with chickens, eggs, bananas, ducks, 
and lemons for sale; but Mr. Hoé says that 
we must go to the market to buy all that we 
want, on the opposite bank, whither we saw 
the people going. Very well, we will cross 
the river, It will be entertaining to see the 
market of Fourane, and useful, too, for it is 
part of our orders to buy and bring on board 
bananas and other fruits, and eggs. 

The market is an unclean confusion in a 
square space, in the full sunshine. All about 
this the dealers are seated under a double 
line of thatched sheds. At the rear there is 
a wall upon which small and antique porce- 
lain monsters are looking at you. There are 
tea merchants who serve the tea very hot in 
small blue cups, confectioners, and sellers of 
prints and notions. There is minced meat 
in small green leaves, omelet prepared with 
flies’ eggs, dogs smoked, dried, beaten, and 
flattened as codfish, pigs packed alive into 
small baskets with a handle to carry them, 
objects for the worship of the gods—candles 
and incense sticks. All these people are 
dirty, and everything is squalor and vermin. 
Beggars, men and women in great numbers, 
weary every One; vagrants, scratching them- 
selves with a monkey’s dexterity; people 
covered with sores; old women with faces 
half destroyed by dirt and sickness. At first 
all these people are afraid of us, but little by 
little they come nearer and nearer. There 
are in the crowd the small faces of strange 
boys with fine eyes. ‘They are naked, and 
wear their coil of hair very high on the head. 
There are young girls, almost pretty, with 
their long hair put up in Greek style, and 
their cat-like looks. The huge hats hide all 
these faces. On each side of these hats hang 
strings adorned with mother-of-pearl pen- 
dants, invariably in the shape of bats. These 
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strings are held in the hand when the wind 
blows. 

We buy like good people, and always pay 
too much; and little by little our whale-boat 
is filled up. My men are delighted to eat 
so much fruit after the privations of the sea. 
They have plenty of sapfegues (little pieces of 
coin pierced in the center to put a string 
through), and consequently give lavishly 
what they are asked, so pleased are they to 
be on land. They allow the women sellers 
to reckon the accounts themselves, and when 
they are young and pretty, my sailors let 
them take the money into their hands. 

We have still half an hour to spend in 
Fourane. We visit it rapidly, without losing 
sight of one another. There are as many 
pagodas as houses—antique, Lilliputian pa- 
godas, into which five or six persons cannot 
enter together. To adorn these, diabolical 
dreams have been imagined. Hideousness 
and dreadful things of every description are 
painted, engraved, and carved everywhere 
on the roofs and walls. There are crabs, and 
wreaths of scorpions, great caterpillars with 
ferocious eyes and with horns and claws, 
small monsters, half dog and half devil; and 
all sneer with the same expression. Burning 
suns, salt fogs of* the sea, the destructive 
blasts of typhoons, have united to wear out, 
to crack, to disjoint all these things; but they 
have preserved under the dust of centuries 
an appearance of intense life. They stand 
erect, arch their backs, and bristle up, look- 
ing furiously at the entrance of the temple, 
ready to spring at any one who may dare to 
approach. In the inside of these pagodas 
everything is old. The dust and the salt- 
petre eat away the idols and the mother-of- 
pearl inscriptions on the walls. A_ small 
lamp, dimly lighting regiments of monsters 
whose beards are devoured by worms, burns 
in the sanctuary. 

We enter the houses, but they are empty : 
probably the inhabitants are gone to the 
market, and we meet no one except old peo- 
ple or children, who, as soon as they see us, 
hide themselves, forgetting to close the doors. 
There are also plenty of poor, ugly, thin 
dogs, who smell at us and then flee away 
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howling. All these huts are more or less the 
same in appearance. They look squalid, 
and have but three sides. The people sleep 
at the rear, on benches concealed by bhadly- 
painted shades. In the center is the place 
of honor, and behind a shade are the family 
idols; they are seated in a niche surrounded 
with the most precious things of the house 
—small tom-toms, small bells, screens, and 
Chinese vases. 

The sailors who, during our walk, are wan- 
dering to the right and left, peeping, amus- 
ing themselves, looking for fruits and curios- 
ities, suddenly call for me, very much excited, 
to show ime something. They have discoy- 
ered a rich house, which they declare to be 
beautiful. It is dark in this rich mansion. 
The solid columns that sustain the frame 
are of precious woods and covered with fine 
carvings. There are cornices of sandal-wood, 
ebony, mahogany, cut as fine as laces; also 
great lacquered panels, with gold inscriptions. 
A quantity of good things are hanging from 
the ceiling—such as smoked hams, dried 
dogs, and ducks. The niche of the images 
must be very remarkable in such a house, 
and the men, who have become acquainted 
with the customs of the country in less than 
half-an-hour, go straight to the shade at the 
center to see the gods hidden behind. There 
they appear, seated in a circle, and dazzling 
with fine gold. The incense pan is of an 
exquisite shape. All around them are screens 
inlaid with pink and green mother-of-pearl, 
peacock’s feathers in blue vases, and silver 
tom-toms to call the attention of the gods 
when the worshipers pray to them. An old 
man with a white coil of hair, terrified at us, 
bowing down te the ground as he rises from 
a corner, begs for mercy. He is probably 
the owner of all this wealth. To pacify him, 
one of the sailors conceives the idea of ad- 
dressing him in French, and drops down the 
gods’ curtain. Then we leave the place and 
enable him to regain his tranquility. 

When we make our second appearance 
among the stores and dealers, they receive 
us this time as friends. It is too warm a re- 


ception for what we need; there is the con- 
sequence of a few sapfegues thrown out care- 
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lessly—the beggars are swarming around us. 
Nevertheless we are anxious before departing 
to visit the pagoda that stands there on the 
square, the largest one of Fourane; so we 
enter it, accompanied by the crowd. As 
if on the morrow of a pillaging, it is nearly 
empty; nevertheless, a few arms hang from 
the walls. They are ancient weapons, bad 
enough, complicated, toothed, and having— 
like all Chinese things—the forms and con- 
tortions of beasts. Parasols, lanterns, and 
hand-barrows, with heads of monsters, are 
lying on the floor. Mr. Hoé confesses in 
secret that for political reasons the day before 
had been occupied in moving out and hid- 
ing in the country all the images, the vases, 
and the trinkets. 

A huge tom-tom had been forgotten in a 
corner, and the sailors ask me for permission 
to bang it. They are curious to hear what 
kind of music can be obtained from that 
thing. Of course I allow it, for I am curious 
myself to know what sounds it will produce. 
Bum—bum—bum—with all his might he 
strikes. It is frightful —deafening. From 
every store the people come to see what is 
the matter. Around us the crowd gathers 
as thick as a Fouranian crowd can. Let us 
slip away. 

But lo! they accompany us. 
the beggars are at our heels! 
boat is athand. We jump in. 


Behold all 
Luckily our 
Push !—and 


Translated from Pierre Lottt. 
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we are in the middle of the river. All is 
over. Quickly we pass the pagoda that stands 
at the entrance, and we catch sight of our 
vessel over yonder. Two hours of hard row- 
ing on this boiling hot sea, under this scorch- 
ing sun, will be an arduous task for my poor 
sailors’ arms, though they are stoutly built 
and solid. 

The bay, which was deserted in the morn- 
ing,is now thick with people. Weare much 
surprised to meet so many fishing junks, 
scattered on the water like a swarm of flies. 
Where do they come from? The fishermen 
with their naked yellow breasts in the full 
light, and their heads shaded by their large 
hats, work very quickly and with incredible 
skill. From minute to minute their reddish 
nets, launched without apparent effort, come 
out always full of fish, glaring in the sun 
like a dust of mother-of-pearl. 

The sandy points disappear gradually, and 
the small, insignificant town itself is soon 
hidden behind the downs, which are them- 
selves soon after nothing but a white line. 
We have reached the middle of the bay. 
Behind us a large junk, bearing a triangular 
red flag, is coming out from the river. We 
distinguish on board some richly dressed 
people carrying parasols. It is the man- 
darin, who, faithful to his word, is coming 
on board our vessel to pay his visit of sub- 
mission. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 


EMBALMED. 


Love cannot lose his own. 


In death’s despite 


He touches them with an embalming skill, 
And resurrected from oblivious chill 
They walk in living warmth before his sight 


Forever deathless. 


On a restful height 


He lifts, and crowns them, henceforth at his will 
Beyond the curse of Time’s o’erwhelming ill ; 
Beyond the sound of bitter words that smite. 

On their white vesture he discerns no spot. 

All is transfigured on his mount of loss: 

Their lives’ blurred pages to his loyal glance 
Reveal the beauty underneath the blot, 

The golden impulse shining through the dross, 
The strength that failed this stronger circumstance. 





M. A. M. Cramer. 
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INDIAN TROUBLES 


THE Rogue River War! in the years above 
given began in this wise: The Indians were 
supposed to be located on a reservation near 
which was established a small military post 
called Fort Lane. A party of professional 
scouts, styling. themselves volunteers, and 
numbering about thirty men, made frequent 
visits to the neighborhood of the reserve, 
ostensibly for the purpose of watching ma- 
rauders from the same; but judging from the 
characters that composed the company, sev- 
eral of them deserters from the army, I 
should judge they were bent on plunder 
themselves. At all events, one fine morning 
in June, as we troopers who composed the 
garrison were enjoying our bivouac under 
the pines—where bunks were improvised, 
owing to the insect-infested condition of the 
cabins—we were suddenly awakened by the 
discharge of fire-arms near by. Several vol- 
leys and numerous single shots were heard. 
This alarm turned out on investigation to be 
an attack by the volunteers on “ Old Jake’s 
Camp.” The Indians of this were the least 
formidable of the tribe, and were, at the time 
of the attack, quietly slumbering in peace, if 
not in innocence. ‘Thusa massacre of twen- 
ty old men, women, and children took place. 

The soldiers, by orders, buried the victims, 
and were almost immediately called upon to 
take the field against the vengeful remainder. 
The party of volunteer scouts who had com- 
mitted this first attack had failed to warn the 
settlers in the vicinity after it, and the ex- 
cited Indians, taking the main route to the 
Willamette Valley, avenged themselves by 
an indiscriminate slaughter in that direction. 
As soon as the uprising became known, the 
troops followed rapidly and engaged the In- 
dians in several slight skirmishes, one of which 
resulted in the killing of several men and 
one warlike squaw. 

Our small force, now pursuing, was con- 
stantly depleted by sending squads to guard 
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ranches, furnishing escorts to fleeing fami- 
lies, and similar offices. The party just re- 
ferred to were picked up in the act of plun- 
dering a pack train. They had killed two of 
the packers, put the others to flight, and 
were indulging in a feast and orgie. Ves. 
sels containing whiskey, piles of raisins, figs, 
and other dainties lay around in wasteful 
profusion, and several mules were discovered 
tied to the trees. 

[ witnessed here an instance of what might 
be called presence of mind in the presence 
of death, very characteristic of Indians. A 
stalwart “buck” who had been shot two or 
three times, was approached by some sol- 
diers who supposed him dead. With what 
strength he still had, he deliberately turned 
over and threw his empty gun into a stream 
by his side, determined, I suppose, not to aid 
in any degree the further defeat of his people. 

As we moved along in the night pursuit, we 
passed several burning houses, and, on halting 
near one of these, were assailed quite savagely 
from the rocks near by. ‘Two men and sev- 
eral horses were shot. Many ghastly sights 
we met, such as a burning wagon loaded 
with apples, on either side of which lay a 
white man, with bullet holes and stabs about 
the body. One cabin which we examined 
contained three dead people, the man lying 
on the threshold and two children behind 
the bed, murdered by savages, while the 
mother was doubtless taken for a worse fate. 
A widow, Mrs. Harris, emerged from the 
bushes near her own house, which she had 
defended with shot gun the day previous, 
bearing in her arms her little daughter, shot 
through thearm. They were at once mount- 
ed on a horse and furnished escort to the 
nearest settlement. Ina large hewed tavern 
on fire were discovered the remains of Mrs. 
Wagner and daughter; Mr. Wagner, being 
away from home at the time, was spared to 
inflict considerable damage on his red ene- 
mies in subsequent encounters. 
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In a few days the hostiles concentrated for 
a big fight, which came off in the Grove 
Creek Mountains, and was called the battle 
of Hungry Hill. Here the best element 
among the citizens came to the front, and a 
force of some three hundred, assisted by one 
hundred United States troops, attacked the 
Indians, who were located and entrenched 
in the forks of two deep cafions, about nine 
miles from the Grove Creek house on the 
wagon road. The command on this occasion 
proceeded on foot, starting with the rising 
moon. At midnight the weather was rainy 
and cold, and the trail was crossed by several 
streams. Owing to the indiscreet lighting of 
fires by the volunteers, the Indian scouts at- 
tacked our advance, but were driven for two 
miles; when, by previous arrangement, no 
doubt, they were strengthened by their main 
force, and took up the stand as above ex- 
piained. Owing to a want of proper con- 
cert among ourselves, I think, the battle be- 
came a series of detached skirmishes and 
sharpshootings, continuing all day: and at 
night we counted our loss at about twenty- 
four; that of the enemy almost unknown. 
Several instances of heroism were exhibited 
on our side, where small parties descended to 
near the enemy’s works to rescue wounded 
comrades. 

The night that followed was spent in car- 
ing for the disabled and in desultory shoot- 
ing. Next day at dawn the fight was re- 
newed, I think by the Indians, and was kept 
up till about one o'clock, when a lull took 
place, and our party was got together, and 
we took the back track, laden with our 
wounded on stretchers, having failed to dis- 
lodge the hostile force, after expending all 
our ammunition and going without food for 
twenty-eight hours. 

After one or two short scouts, the troop to 
which I belonged was ordered to the Colum- 
bia River. A large force of volunteers and 
some regulars had been organized to carry 
on the war; and it shows with what subtlety 
and determination these Indians fought, that 
they decoyed “‘C” Troop First United States 
Dragoons into an ambush, on a pretended 
truce or interview, and nearly annihilated the 
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whole command at the Big Bend of Rogue 
River. 

The hostilities were, however, continued 
on into the following year, and the Indians ex- 
terminated by piecemeal. ‘Old John” had 
but sixteen warriors left at the final surren- 
der, and then, on the way to Alcatraz Island, 
he and his son actually took possession of 
the steamer’s steerage, and he was only final- 
ly conquered after being wounded in several 
places. This last display of ferocity was 
brought about by some unscrupulous passen- 
gers, who aroused the superstition and fears 
of the savages. 

The Rogue River Indians I afterwards 
found to be nearly allied to the famous Mo- 
docs, fighting, like them, on foot; all were 
good shots, and possessed of good rifles, and 
were quite familiar with the ways of the white 
man. 

Before these deeds of war and trouble just 
recounted took place, it had been my for- 
tune to be stationed for some months in the 
Rogue River Valley. The spot is a most 
picturesque one, situated among the spurs 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, bounded 
on one side by the pretty river, plentifully 
timbered with variety of wood, a lofty moun- 
tain view in the distance on all sides, and 
the snow-covered peak of old McLaughlin 
overlooking the whole. Within sight of our 
little post was Table Mountain, a dwarfish 
knoll, whose flat crown presented a peculiarly 
inviting target for our howitzer practice on 
gala days. Near its base is a large cave, in 
which these same Indians took refuge two 
years before, when assailed by the whites; 
and their position was considered so advan- 
tageous that a truce was proclaimed which 
resulted in a temporary peace between the 
parties. 

Whilst scouting, we often visited the fish- 
eries of the natives. Their mode of taking 
the salmon is with the spear generally, and 
a most spirited sight it is at night to witness 
a fleet of twenty or more canoes descending 
the swift and shallow stream, each manned 
by two occupants only, one guiding the craft 
and supporting a lighted torch of pine, while 
the other takes a statuesque position in the 
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bow, with eye alert and spear in poise. I 
believe the miner now makes sole use of the 
little river, and nearly every native, if not 
quite every one, has departed to wield the 
dart in another world. 

In conclusion, I will narrate a little inci- 
dent connected with the preliminary irrita- 
tions that usually precede these outbreaks. 
Our troop, while camped at one extremity of 
the reservation, watching the movements of 
some suspected Indians, was ordered sud- 
denly to proceed to a certain point and arrest 
two notorious fellows, who were rather lead- 
ers among the rest. After this was accom- 
plished, and they were hastily conducted to 
the Fort and placed in the guard house, 
many of their people began to assemble and 
threaten; and during the commotion conse- 
quent on preparation for defense, an inex- 
perienced sentinel—or rather raw recruit— 
allowed the prisoners to escape. This they 
did by simply bolting, risking the several 
shots that followed them quite promptly. 
All was now soon astir to recapture them, 
and in a few hours our force of sixty men ap- 
peared at the principal camp, distant about 
fifteen miles. 

Here all was excitement, as the fugitives 
and their emissaries had aroused the whole 
tribe, who were half disposed to a war 
movement. ‘They had also formed a band 
of some twenty of their nearest of kin, and 
this party had donned their war paint, and 
on our approach had taken to the brush. 
They were speedily surrounded, but for an 
admiring audience we had some three hun- 
dred or more of the same blood, all armed, 
at our backs, merely waiting for the trouble 
to begin. However, a parley was struck up. 

Meanwhile a few more men were got up 
from our garrison, and the little mountain 
howitzer charged with grape and canister. 
Then an influential squaw, called Queen 
Mary, appeared on the scene, and by her elo- 
quence, assisted by that of some others, a reg- 
ular battle was arrested. If one had taken 
place, I doubt if any of our side would have 
escaped to fight again. 

After about six hours spent in maneuvers, 
threats, and: promises, the warriors consented 
to appear and surrender. This they did, 
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and a more picturesque sight I never wit- 
nessed, than when those painted and feath- 
ered braves stalked boldly out from the 
closely woven willow copse in which they 
had taken refuge. Each one was armed with 
pistol, knife, and rifle; painted in hideous 
stripes of white, red, and black; with no 
clothing except the bright red tipped mocca- 
sins, the breech clout, and the feathers adorn- 
ing their heads—otherwise “stripped to the 
buff.” And the natural beauties of the 
scene were many. ‘Through the beautiful 
grove of monarch pines surrounding, the 
midsummer sunset glowed, striking and 
bringing into relief the bronzed and sinewy 
forms of the red men; while the soldiers, 
assembled in regular groups at advantageous 
points, presented a grim adjunct to the pic- 
ture; and the background, consisting of the 
many different bands comprising the tribe, 
formed in almost perfect circle, arrayed in 
parti-colored habits, completed a scene any 
painter would have delighted to copy. 

Soon after and for several years those love- 
ly wooded glens rang with the discharge of 
firearms and the fierce yells of the savage, 
and many a mangled corpse was laid to rest 
beneath their shades. Now the simple low- 
ing of the domestic kine and the rattle of ag- 
ricultural machinery alone are heard, mark- 
ing the peaceful evolution we all have noted 
in the settlement of the vast frontier. 

Some who took part in this Indian war 
have since become distinguished, and some 
were so then—notably, the old warrior states- 
man, General Joe Lane; also General A. V. 
Kautz and General A. I. Smith, U. S. A. 
The ground fought over was historical in 
the annals of Oregon settlement. Many a 
sharp skirmish and tragical ambuscade was 
enacted here years before. 

Until quite recently the music of the pack 
mule’s bells indicated the only transporta- 
tion to this region, as the train cheerily wend- 
ed its way over these Tyrolean heights, con- 
veying all traffic from the rough north coast, 
or penetrating the passes in communication 
with the gold camps; and yet many a day 
of hard labor will be scored before these 
solitudes wiil reverberate to the noise of the 


steam-whistle—but it will come. 
I. G. T. 
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INCIDENTS OF REGULAR ARMY LIFE IN TIME OF PEACE. 


Our wedding journey began with a trip 
across the continent over the Pacific Rail- 
road, which was thena new thing. Arriving 
at San Francisco, I learned to my surprise 
and disappointment that, instead of the 
pleasant stations in Oregon or Washington 
Territory that had been anticipated, J was 
fated to return to Arizona, which I had left 
the fall before with the belief that my term 
of service in that territory had been complet- 
ed. But we made the best of it, and sailed 
on the steamer for San Diego after a short 
delay. From San Diego we proceeded in an 
ambulance under the scorching raysof a June 
sun, crossing the arid desert of the Colorado, 
and winding slowly along the Gila, through 
the sand and alkali dust, which, combined 
with the intense heat, was well nigh insup- 
portable. In all, we were six weeks on the 
road from San Diego to my station in a re- 
mote corner of Arizona. 

The latter portion of this—after leaving 
Tucson —was traveled with an escort of 
twenty mounted men, riding near our wag- 
ons, and constantly on the lookout for hos- 
tile Indians ; a regular guard was mounted at 
night, as a necessary precaution against the 
surprise of our camp by the murderous savy- 
ages who infested the country bordering up- 
on the San Pedro Riverand Dragoon Moun- 
tains, and of whose bloody work we were 
daily reminded by the lonely graves at the 
roadside. These were, in most instances, 
marked with a rude cross, probably placed 
there by the friendly hands of those who 
had known the victims in life, or possibly by 
the passing stranger, who knew not how soon 
he too might be in need of the same kindly 
office. This was nearly fifteen years ago: 
and now, when I hear others carelessly men- 
tion a trip by rail to the same locality and 
return as a journey of a few days, or a week 
at most, amomentary feeling akin to envy or 
anger comes over me; and it is difficult to 
realize that it has been possible for even 


steam and the locomotive to accomplish 
such results—to have apparently annihilated 
the absolute waste and desolation through 
which we passed so wearily. 

An end came, however, as it always does, 
and the journey itself is at this distance re- 
called with even pleasant recollections of the 
brighter incidents connected with it: for, 
thanks to that peculiar characteristic of the 
human mind which enables us to forget all 
but the brighter spots, those alone have been 
mainly remembered. The long-looked-for 
station, which was finally reached, and which, 
for a time, ended our ambulance and tent 
life, was then called a camp, though it has 
since attained to the more dignified title of 
a fort; having been, in the mean time, how- 
ever, entirely rebuilt, after the manner of 
modern garrisons. But at that time nearly 
all frontier stations were known as camps ; 
as in fact they should have been, for they 
were not more than the name implied. This 
station consisted of a lot of rough log build- 
ings, which had been constructed by soldier 
labor, and accordingly in the most primitive 
manner. ‘They were begun a few months 
before our arrival—when the post had first 
been located and established—and were still 
but partially completed. The whole was ar- 
ranged in the form of a camp of cavalry, and 
was originally laid out with the same mili 
tary precision, in strict accordance with the 
plan found in the army, regulations. So many 
outside structures in the way of stables, 
quartermaster’s corrals, a sutler’s store, and 
so forth, besides numerous Indian rancherias, 
had,however, been permitted or caused to 
spring up in the immediate vicinity—all of 
which were out of uniformity with the origi- 
nal plans—that upon approaching the post 
by the road from Tucson, as we did, it had 
more the appearance of a frontier town or 
mining camp, quietly resting on a ridge or 
knoll which crossed the narrow valley, than 
of a military post, garrisoned by two troops 
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of cavalry and two companies of infantry be- 
longing to the regular army of the United 
States. But notwithstanding the want of 
that regularity in appearance which one 
might have expected to meet, it was not des- 
titute of a certain natural attractiveness, or 
even beauty, owing to its picturesque envi- 
ronment especially. 

The journey had been a tiresome one, and 
for more than two hundred miles no sign of 
human life or habitation had been visible ; 
consequently, the satisfaction with which we 
reached our destination may be understood. 
As we entered the post, the line of officers’ 
quarters extended for a quarter of a mile par- 
allel to a cahon one hundred yards in the 
rear. The walls of this caion were nearly, 
if not quite, perpendicular, and through it 
fifty or sixty yards below ran a_ beautiful 
mountain stream, whose source was in the 
distant snow-capped peaks visible against the 
horizon to the eastward. ‘The officers’ quar- 
ters faced those of the soldiers, which con- 
sisted of six log cabins to each company, 
running at right angles to the officers’ line, 
about eighty yards from it ; the intervening 
space formed a parade ground. ‘The view 
from both front and rear of the post, though 
attractive, was limited, and consisted princi- 
pally of the immediate, and rather abrupt, 
pine and juniper covered mountain sides. 
To the east and west, up and down the val- 
ley, it was more extended, though also con- 
fined to mountain scenery, but of such a 
grand description that the eye never tired of 
resting upon it: made up of ridges, crags, 
and distant peaks, blending with the sky in 
wild, fantastic shapes. At sunset the land- 
scape was tinted with gorgeous prismatic 
effects, seldom equalled anywhere. 

The quarters of the officers varied but 
little, if at all, in their appearance, manner 
of construction, or dimensions. All were 
equally bad, and such as at the present time 
even the army on the frontier would object 
to, and consider unfit for habitation. Those 
that we went into were a sample of the oth- 
ers; a building eighteen by twenty feet, the 
chinks between the logs daubed with adobe 
mud, both inside and out ; the interior, one 
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room, a rough, unplaned board floor, a large 
fire-place at one end—the chimney on the 
outside—at the other a door, the only en- 
trance or exit, with a window on one side of 
the room, consisting of a single sash with six 
lights of glass, swinging inward on its hinges. 
No ceiling whatever, but the bare rafters cov- 
ered with rough boards formed an unshingled 
roof overhead, which, though affording excel- 
lent ventilation, was no protection from the 
weather, the boards having become so warped 
and twisted by the sun as to admit of fre- 
quent streaks of both sunlight and moon- 
light, and thus partially compensate for the 
want of more windows. 

In this cabin we were soon domiciled, for 
it was the work of but a few hours to put 
down the carpet and arrange the few simple 
articles of furniture which had been brought 
with us from San Francisco, or had been 
manufactured by the post quartermaster; 
and while the weather continued pleasant. we 
thought we were very comfortable—as much 
sO as our neighbors, at least, which is always 
a satisfactory feeling. But in September, 
when the terrible rain and thunder storms 
came, it was quite a different matter, and we 
were obliged to go into camp inside the 
house. This was done by nailing a piece of 
canvas to the logs on the side of the room, 
about ten feet from the floor, and stretching 
the opposite side over a pole supported by 
two uprights, by this means improvising a 
shelter after the fashion of a tent, under 
which it was possible to keep dry until the 
storm passed. Such articles as we were unable 
to move under this shelter were also covered 
with canvas, so far as practicable. Fortunate- 
ly, the rains, though frequent at this season, 
were of short duration ; but they came down 
in torrents while they lasted. The novelty 
of the situation was, however, something ; 
and it did not then seem so bad as it does 
now in recalling it. 

In our single apartment we lived, slept, 
and ate our meals, though the cooking was 
done in a smaller building of the same char- 
acter which belonged to this establishment, 
about twenty feet. distant, directly in the 
rear. The one room of this was alike the 
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kitchen and a general store room (the cook 
slept in a tent). Here the meals were pre- 
pared, and they were brought hence by “our 
man,” on a tray, into the “large house,” 
where the board was spread—a cow bell 
which I had borrowed from the quartermas- 
ter’s store-house proving to be a satisfactory 
substitute for the regular call bell with which 
we had forgotten to provide ourselves while 
fitting out before leaving San Francisco. 

This “set of quarters” was upon the ex- 
treme left flank of the garrison, and conse- 
quently somewhat isolated from the others, 
the first that were approached on entering 
the post, by the road already mentioned ; 
and in the event of an Indian attack, which, 
as will appear, was at times feared later, the 
most exposed. 

As will be readily inferred, our daily do- 
mestic life was a quiet and simple one. So- 
ciety at first consisted of the invalid wife of 
our married officer, who rarely left her room, 
and who had, before our arrival, been with- 
out female society for more than a year. 
She was only waiting to gain strength enough 
to enable her to reach her home in Phila- 
delphia, whither she started a few weeks later. 
Besides this lady and her husband, there 
were a few bachelor officers. We came in 
contact with no others socially, and during 
the two years passed at this station my wife 
had no society of her own sex, with the ex- 
ception of a short period—about six months 

during which time the wives of two other 
officers were with them; so that we were 
mainly dependent upon ourselves for society. 
During the pleasant portions of the year we 
took occasional trips, sometimes on horse- 
back or in the ambulance, but more frequently 
on foot, amongthe hills and pine trees, or along 
the river, occasionally looking in on some of 
the Indian camps, where we were always wel- 
come, and where a white lady was an object 
of singular curiosity. Points and objects of 
interest were not wantingina locality for which 
nature had done so much, and we were sel- 
dom at a loss where to go, when my occupa- 
tions admitted of going at all. 

But of all the surrounding country the 
most attractive stroll was through the narrow 
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cahon in the rear of the post, from the en- 
trance to the end of which was about a mile, 
and through which an abandoned Indian 
trail was discovered. This the soldiers had 
made passable by .cutting away a portion of 
the almost tropical growth of tangled vines 
and bushes which had accumulated and ob- 
structed the trail, and felling trees to serve 
as bridges on which to cross the little stream. 
The stream abounded in miniature cascades, 
and was filled with trout. Nearly the entire 
distance was shut in by steep walls on either 
side ; to many of its depths the sun daily 
penetrated but an hour or two, and during 
the hottest of summer days one could al- 
ways be sure of a cool and shady retreat 
here. 

Until the recesses of this caion had been 
thoroughly explored, it had not been deemed 
prudent to enter it, unless armed and pre- 
pared for an encounter with the bears which 
were supposed to frequent, if not to inhabit 
it. This impression originated in the fact 
that one evening at sunset, shortly after our 
arrival, a large black bear was seen to emerge 
from the mouth of the caiion at a point above 
the post, and trot deliberately and directly 
along, passing the open ground in rear of 
the officers’ kitchens, between them and the 
edge of the cafion. It so happened that I 
was the first to observe his approach, and 
had time enough to enable me to go into my 
quarters, get a carbine—which was always 
kept between the mattresses of the bed, 
loaded and in readiness for immediate use— 
and wait for the bear, who was to pass with- 
in fifty yards of the house. I had never 
killed a bear, but was anxious to do so— 
perhaps too anxious, or possibly the oppor- 
tunity was too good. At all events, I placed 
myself behind the corner of the kitchen, and 
waited until I could almost see his eyes, then 
fired; but to my surprise and mortification 
—for I had always considered myself a fair 
shot with a rifle—he only wiggled his stumpy 
tail a little, and shambled on down the line 
in his lumbering but singularly rapid gait. 
By this time others had also comprehended 
the situation, and were lying in wait for him 
in the same manner, though their opportuni- 
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ties were not quite equal to mine; but al- 
though at least forty bullets were sent after 
him from the cavalry carbines and infantry 
“long toms” by both officers and soldiers, 
Bruin escaped. In doing this he was oblig- 
ed to run the gauntlet of nearly the entire 
line, until coming to a point on the 
edge of the cliff which was a trifle less pre- 
cipitous than the rest, he descended with the 
agility of a cat, and was up the wall of the 
opposite side of the caiion as quickly, though 
the firing continued at long range until he 
was lost to sight among the junipers. No 
doubt he carried lead with him, but evident- 
ly not enough to make him our “meat”; and 
he possibly laughed in his sleeve, as he trot- 
ted away, at the ridiculous marksmanship of 
the “brutal soldiery.” Diligent search through 
all parts of the cafion after this failed to dis- 
cover any bear sign, however, and there 
ceased to be further apprehension about en- 
tering it. 

As already intimated, my own spare time 
was very limited. The duties of post quar- 
termaster and commissary had devolved up- 
on me, and these kept me employed—fre- 
quently at a distance from the house—the 
greater part of all the daytime. In addition 
to the ordinary and customary details which 
pertained to these duties, the mustering, 
counting, and rationing of nearly fourteen 
hundred Indians was attended to every fourth 
day; for, up to that time, no agent had been 
provided for these Indians, and they were in 
the hands of the War Department. My wife 
was consequently left to herself, and thrown 
upon her own resources much of the time. 
Books and other literature were not wanting, 
as an abundant supply of magazines and 
newspapers reached the post. But one can 
not read constantly, and among other expe- 
dients she began to acquire a knowledge of 
the Indian, or more especially of the Apache 
language; and very frequently on pleasant 
mornings, after domestic affairs had received 
the necessary attention, and the simple 
housekeeping was arranged for the day, a 
few of the most intelligent young Indians of 
both sexes would collect outside the little 
window of our house, where from the inside 
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she would hold protracted interviews with 
them—communicating at first through the 
medium of signs, or of a few Spanish words 
which the Indians had picked up. But pres- 
ently this intercourse was conducted entirely 
by means of the Indian tongue, with which 
she rapidly became conversant, to the mani- 
fest surprise and delight of the Indians 
themselves. In this manner, she, in a few 
months, acquired a more extensive knowledge 
of the Apache language than any white per- 
son who was connected with the post at that 
time. She did not meet with the same de- 
gree of success, however, in her attempts to 
teach the young Indian idea how to shoot ; 
and though she labored faithfully with sev- 
eral of the most promising, she only got so 
far with “Phillipi,” who was the brightest, 
(and had acquired his Spanish name by a 
short captivity among the Mexicans when 
very young), that he was able to print in large 
ungainly capitals on the slate, the words, 
“My sore face ”—after which exploit even 
he, apparently, decided that he had suffi- 
ciently penetrated the depths of English lit- 
erature, and ceased to apply himself further. 
The knowledge thus acquired gave her an 
established reputation with the various bands 
on the reservation, where, as with white 
people, nothing was lost by being repeated— 
and Indians are notorious gossips among 
themselves. The chiefs and head men made 
regular calls at the house, at proper inter- 
vals, and seemed by common consent to 
concede to her a status which was unusual 
for a woman, and to which one of their own 
race could never have hoped to attain. 
Doubtless, had she been so inclined, she 
might have exerted a strong influence in 
their affairs, but she was without ambition 
in that direction. A more practical result 
of this knowledge was realized in the fact 
that we were pretty regularly supplied with 
game of various kinds at a low price—fine 
wild turkeys, when in season, weighing from 
twelve to fifteen pounds, for ten pounds 
of flour; the latter purchased from the post 
commissary at three cents per pound. 

This was, however, only practicable during 
the summer months. The winter was lone- 
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some and dreary, though fortunately of short 
duration and not severe. Mail facilities were 
uncertain and irregular, and frequently dur- 
ing the winter there was no mail for three or 
four weeks at a time. Once we were five 
weeks without a mail, though one finally 
made its appearance, quite unexpectedly, 
by the way of New Mexico, on the top of a 
load of freight ; and after this we considered 
ourselves greatly favored by a weekly mail 
from Santa Fé, letters from friends in the 
ast reaching us in ten or twelve days. Not 
long after this the routine of our daily life 
was changed: a little stranger was within 
our gates, and we were now three. Our boy 
was, perhaps, the first white child born in 
what has since become a populous section. 
In referring to these reservation Indians, 
I have omitted to explain that they were 
composed of numerous small tribes, or bands, 
all of them Apaches however, and more or 
less related by blood to each other, as well 
as to the hostiles in other portions of the ter- 
ritory. In fact, these Indians themselves had 
once been the enemies of the whites, but had 
been peaceful and had planted corn for many 
years. The white people in the distant set- 
tlements still regarded them with jealousy, 
and believed, or at least asserted, that they 
still maintained regular commmunication 
with the hostiles, and gave them material 
aid as well as information, besides permit- 
ting their young men to join in their raids 
upon the settlers or emigrants. But of this 
we were unable to find evidence, though ev- 
ery measure was taken to that end. At all 
vents, our instructions from the Department 
(Commander were to watch, feed, and regu- 
larly muster and count them at intervals of 
four days, which duty was conscientiously 
performed and duly certified to by official 
witnesses. At the same time portions of our 
command were frequently engaged in scout- 
ing against the hostiles to the south and 
west, though mostly in the Tonto Basin, 
then a region almost entirely unknown to 
others than the troops, but now a rich cattle 
country. During these periocs the post 
would sometimes be left with a force not to 
exceed forty men, in the very heart of an In- 
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dian country, where, in the event of a disaf- 
fection, the little garrison could have been 
massacred without the possibility of assist- 
ance, or even communication with the out- 
side world. And there was at times cause 
for apprehension on this account, for the In- 
dians did not all like the whites, were quick 
to observe our weakness, and undoubtedly 
realized the situation and consequent temp- 
tation as fully and completely as we did our- 
selves. 

The separate bands had feuds among 
themselves, probably of long existence, if 
not hereditary, as most Indians seem to have ; 
and these not unfrequently resulted in blood- 
shed. - This could not have been controlled 
had it been attempted, especially as their 
killing was usually done during the night; 
but it became a source of considerable anx- 
iety, for it was hard to tell where trouble of 
this character might end if once thoroughly 
started, and owing to the presence of my 
family, I experienced a feeling of insecurity 
greater than I cared to communicate to my 
wife. One morning in particular six dead 
Indians, including a small chief, known as 
“The Beggar,” were found within less than 
a mile from our quarters, as a result of one 
of their collisions, which had taken place 
during the night. The dismal moaning of 
the squaws resounded through the hills for 
days and nights afterwards. 

Most of this trouble followed their drunk- 
en orgies, on which occasions their slumber- 
ing animosities would be aroused to a pitch 
of wild fury which seemed to know no 
bounds. They had a habit of distilling 
from the corn—which was either raised by 
themselves, or issued to them by the Gov- 
ernment as a part of the food ration—a vil- 
lainous compound which they called “ tis- 
win”; and although it apparently took a 
large quantity and a long time to make one 
of them satisfactorily drunk from its effects, 
it took still longer to become sober. Delib- 
erate preparations were made for these de- 
bauches by the stealthy accumulation of corn 
in some secluded nook, perhaps a week be- 
ing required to get the thing in full blast. 
For indications of this, they were carefully 
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observed, and when the locality was deter- 
mined, if it was near the post—as it usually 
was—a detachment, or even in some cases 
one of the troops of cavalry, was promptly 
dispatched under charge of a commissioned 
officer, with instructions to destroy the tis- 
win. It was not without apprehension and 
some precaution that the officer upon whom 
this duty had devolved would enter a ran- 
cheria in which might be found usually from 
one to two hundred half-drunken Indians, all 
of whom were possessed of arms, and to up- 
set the vessels containing the vile stuff which 
they prized so highly. On such occasions 
the soldiers would remain mounted, and be 
placed in such a manner as to surround and 
cover the main body of the Indians, with 
carbines loaded and at a “ ready,” while the 
officer himself dismounted, and with a small 
number of men under his charge, also dis- 
mounted, would proceed to spill the trouble- 
some liquor with an assumption of coolness 
and deliberation which he by no means felt, 
amidst the black and threatening frowns of 
the Apaches. This unpleasant duty was 
shared by me in turn with the other lieuten- 
ants, and was the cause of anxiety on the 
part of my wife; but she never complained, 
though the experience was entirely new to her. 

During the second year the Indians be- 
came more and more troublesome and harder 
to control, owing to the cause already indi- 
cated, and also to others: so much so, that 
it became advisable to exclude them from 
the limits of the post by the necessary guard, 
and my wife accordingly saw but little of 
them, only those visiting our house who had 
a special permit for that purpose, and this 
confined to a few of the more important per- 
sonages. One afternoon an unusual com- 
motion was suddenly observed among some 
of them, who had collected at a point near 
the Tucson road to the eastward of the post, 
and before it was realized, or any steps could 
possibly have been taken by the guard to 
prevent it, a number of Indians fled rapidly 
in the direction of the post, closely pursued 
by others, in a state of partial drunkenness, 
hallooing and shooting with guns, and bows 
and arrows, as they closely followed behind. 
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As I have said, our house was the first and 
most exposed in this direction, and here the 
fugitives immediately came, taking refuge in 
the rear of the house, and about it, and be- 
hind the big chimney which ran up on the 
outside; either hoping to obtain protection, 
or for the purpose of making a stand, as they 
were also armed. But this failed to stop the 
fire of the attacking party, though their ad- 
vance was checked. The situation in the 
inside of the house was critical and alarm- 
ing: as usual at that time of the day, I was 
absent. My wife and child were alone, and 
she fully understood the situation. The man 
who should have been in the kitchen—he 
was there but a few minutes previously—or 
somewhere within call, was nowhere to be 
seen, and had undoubtedly run away inglo- 
riously or hidden when he saw the Indians 
coming, though he had served during the 
whole war of the rebellion as an enlisted 
man, and was at one time a sergeant. Im- 
mediate action was necessary, for the danger 
from a chance bullet coming through the 
chinks in the logs was considerable, and no 
to be despised; besides which, the possibil- 
ity of the Indians crowding their way inside 
the house, when they found she was alone, 
was not pleasant to contemplate. She did 
not long remain undecided, however, but 
took a small riding whip which hung against 
the wall, went at once outside the house, and 
drove them away by a lively application of 
the little whip to their bare feet and ankles. 
Several of these intruders were young Indians 
with whom she had a personal acquaint- 
ance; but they all immediately sneaked off 
with a sickly smile, and would, no doubt, 
have greatly preferred to have faced the fire 
of the other party, to being subjected to the 
mortification and disgrace of being thus dealt 
with by a woman. The whole incident oc- 
curred in a very short time ; and by the time 
the guard reached the ground, the cause 
of the alarm was over and the Indians gone. 
I only learned of its occurrence several hours 
later, at dinner-time. 

Soon after this I started with my family 
for their home in the Eastern States, and 
reached Santa Fé after another ambulance 
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trip of three hundred miles. From this point 
I saw them again safely on the way to the 
nearest railroad point, still two hundred and 
fifty miles distant, but under the friendly 
charge of an officer who was fortunately 
traveling in the same direction. It was 
months after that they joined me again, but 
under more favorable and civilized surround- 
ings, at a pleasant station in the Department 
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Or the novels that come before us for re- 
view this quarter, there is not one that can 
be called an important book in any sense ; 
yet the collection is rather remarkable, by 
virtue of its variety. Western realism, Vir- 
ginian historic romance, New York social 
and political satire, old-fashioned romance 
of adventure, Californian tales, besides the 
regular English and French reprints: these 
cover among them a ground wider than oft- 
en happens in a quarter’s novels—especially 
when we add to them “ Ramona,” reviewed 
by itself last month, but properly counting 
among this quarter’s novels. A ground wid- 
er, We Mean, not so much geographically — 
for it frequently happens that the stories of 
a single month range geographically from 
Greenwich all the way round by America 
and Asia to Greenwich again—but in sub- 
ject and spirit. 

The success of Mr. Howe’s “Story of a 
Country Town” has probably been the oc- 
casion of a second novel from the same 
hand—7Z7he Mystery of the Locks. It is 
probable that this story, if it had been pub- 
lished anonymously, could at once have been 
identified as from Mr. Howe’s hand. The 
tricks of manner are unmistakable. Tricks 
of manner, we say, but we do not mean af- 
fectations. On the contrary, the frankness 
and straightforwardness of speech is curious. 
Yet the style is not altogether simple; it is 
not even altogether original: for the haunt- 


1 The Mystery of the Locks. By E. W. Howe. Bos- 


ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1885. 
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of the Columbia. It was well that I had 
taken this course, for but a day or two after 
again arriving at my station, a courier came 
in great haste, bearing dispatches, which 
had been telegraphed as far as Santa Fé, 
from the Division Commander at San Fran- 
cisco, ordering the cavalry to march imme- 
diately for the Modoc country, and we bade 


adieu to Arizona. 
EX. & 
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ing suggestions of familiarity in the first book 
solidify in this into a distinct element of 
Dickens. It is, indeed, surprising to see how 
closely the Dickens air can be reproduced 
in a description of a village on the Missouri. 
There is a vagabond lawyer, “ Tug Whittle,” 
who is caricatured in the Dickens spirit ex- 
actly. ‘One of Tug’s eyes, the left one, is 
very wide open, while the other is so nearly 
shut that generally the man seems to be aim- 
ing at something.” This “ aiming” trick is 
carried through the story with as much per- 
sistence as Miss Dartle’s scar, or any other 
of the little personal devices on which Dick- 
ens depended so much for vividness. “Tug 
looked up at this remark, sighted awhile at 
the guest with his right eye—” ;—“‘* And the 
light,’ Tug suggested, removing his aim from 
the stranger a moment and directing it to- 
ward Davy ” ;—“ Tug creeps in to look, too, 
and after sighting at it awhile, returns to the 
hall” :—thus it goes on, till the visual trait is 
thoroughly emphasized. A whimsical fancy 
in seizing on suggestions is also Dickens- 
like: ‘ When Tug winks with the eye that is 
wide open, the one that is nearly shut re- 
mains perfectly motionless, but fotlows the 
example presently, and winks independently 
and of its own accord, so that the stranger 
thinks of him as walking with his eyes, tak- 
ing a tremendous leap with his left, and a 
limp with his right”; “Tug, from his posi- 
tion against the wall, was walking toward the 
table with his eyes, with first a long step and 
then a short one.” Again, it is a distinctly 
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Dickens: like trait to carry this same whimsi- 
cal fancy into filling with action and senti- 
ment the aspects of inanimate objects: “The 
houses themselves appeared to look at him 
with a cynical air, as the people did, as if to 
intimate that he need not hope to surprise 
them with his importance or with anything 
he might do, for their quiet streets had once 
resounded to the tread of busy feet, and 
they had seen strangers before and knew the 
ways of men”; “ There was a quaking asp, 
too, which was always shivering at thought 
of the danger that might be concealed in the 
undergrowth at his feet, and even the stout 
hickories climbed a good way into the air to 
insure their safety.” 

Yet, withall these distinct evidences of Dick- 
ens’s influence, there is nothing that can be 
called direct imitation. Mr. Howe speaks 
his own mind and records his own observa- 
tion, none the less that it is in a fashion sug- 
gested by another. Moreover, there are 
very many elements in his writing that he 
seems to owe to no one—to nothing but life. 
As before, in “* The Story of a Country Town,” 
the strength and insight with which he can 
put a neighborhood before the reader in its 
characteristic colors is surprising; indeed, 
this is, so far, the best feature of Mr. Howe’s 
work. It is, too, a region of our country 
new to fiction that he has brought forward 
the central West ; and one that is surprising- 
ly unknown to the reading public, consider- 
ing how much of the area, the wealth, and 
the population of the country is distributed 
through these central States. 

The story of ‘The Mystery of the Locks ” 
must be considered a falling away from the 
earlier book, which had in itself serious de- 
fects as astory. ‘There is a quaint charm in 
the way that it is toid, and in the curious, 
frank, yet somewhat dreamy way in which 
the people talk ; and one even forgives the 
fact that all the people use exactly the same 
manner of speech. But the fault of con- 
struction is more serious; the “ mystery,” 
elaborately developed, is left unsolved at 
last, save by circumstances compelling the 
conviction that the hero was a_ peculiarly 
hard-hearted bigamist—while all his own ut- 
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terances point to him as an honorable and 
innocent person. The moral appears to be, 
that if an honorable and innocent man has 
a distaste for his wife, he may honorably and 
innocently desert her, and find him one he 
likes better, though she should go insane 
over the process. The clear conscience 
with which Dorris tells his wife that if he 
should never returm alive, he wants her to 
know that he was an honorable man, has 
always tried to be honest and fair in every- 
thing, etc.; the author’s evident intention 
that we shall believe he speaks the truth ; to- 
gether with his evident intention that we 
shall also believe in the deserted and crazed 
other wife:—these incongruities are not 
pleasant. They have, however, some place 
in the plan of uncompromising realism on 
which Mr. Howe works; for matrimonial 
complications play, it is probable, a specially 
large part in the life of such Western towns 
as Mr. Howe describes. Indeed, the desir- 
ability of marrying a real help-meet, and the 
evil of marrying any one, however good for 
some one else, who is not really the right one 
for one’s own special need, is almost the key- 
note of the book. Again and again it re- 
curs; and finally, this underlying doctrine 
is summed up in one of Dorris’s parting 
speeches: “I do not take much credit to 
myself,” he says, “that we are content as 
husband and wife. I think the fact that we 
are mated has a great deal to do with it. 
There are a great many worthy people 

. who live in the greatest wretchedness ; 
who are as unhappy in their married relations 
as we are happy. I have known excellent 
men, married to excellent wives, who are 
wretched, as I have known two excellent men 
to fail as partners in business. . . How many 
brave, capable men there are in the world, 
who would rejoice in the possession of such 
a wife ; worthy, honest men, who made a 
mistake only in marrying the wrong woman, 
and who will die believing there is nothing 
in the world worth living for, as I believed 
before I met you. Every one who is out in 
the world a great deal knows such men and 
pities them. . . You and I are not phenom- 
enal people inany respect, but we are man and 
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wife in the fullest sense of the term; and 
others might enjoy the peace we enjoy, were 
they equally fortunate in their love affairs. 
It is a grand old world for you and I [sic], 
and those like us, but it is hell for those who 
have been coaxed into unsuitable marriages 
by the devil.” 

From the strange and unsophisticated 
western novel, we turn to a most finished 
little piece of cultivation— John Esten 
Cooke’s My Lady Pokahontas.* Mr. Cooke, 
it will be remembered, is a loyal believer in 
the historic truth of the Pocahontas story ; 
and inserted it unquestioningly in his recent 
History of Virginia, in the American Com- 
monwealth series. As historians not them- 
selves Virginians, regard the story as rather 
legendary, this brought out a good deal of 
comment in the reviews of the history. The 
story rests on what Mr. Cooke not unnatur- 
ally regards as the best possible authority— 
Smith’s own—but there appears to be a de- 
cided tendency among historians to regard 
Smith’s own account of his adventures as 
romances. As nobody is able at this date 
either to disprove the Pocahontas incident, 
or prove the credibility of a rover of two cen- 
turies and a half ago, who certainly did tell 
a series of very strange stories, the student 
is free to believe or disbelieve a good deal 
according to his own inner light, with regard 
to Pocahontas ; and Mr. John Esten Cooke 
elects to believe that there is no sufficient 
ground for discrediting Smith’s account. Of 
course, the main point is the story of her 
saving the Captain from the clubs of her 
father’s warriors; but the full Pocahontas 
legend includes the farther story that in her 
later intercourse with the colony some talk 
of love passed betwen her and Smith; and 
that at the time she married Rolfe she be- 
lieved Smith dead, and showed strong feel- 
ing upon learning that this was not true and 
meeting him in England. Mr. Cooke has, 
apparently in consequence of the general 
disbelief in the story showed by his critics, 
resorted to a curious method of reasserting 

1 My Lady Pokahontas. Writ by Anas Todkill. 


With Notes by John Esten Cooke. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
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his own faith ; that is, a pretty little historic 
romance of the loves of John Smith and 
the Lady Pokahontas. It is put into the 
mouth of Anas Todkill, “ Puritan and Pil- 
grim,” one of Smith’s men-at-arms, related 
in quaint language of the date to which it is 
referred, and printed and bound in close 
enough imitation of the fashion of that date 
to give it an appropriately archaic look. It 
relates with much simplicity and sweetness 
the acquaintance of Smith with Pocahontas, 
their love and separation, and her reluctant 
consent to Rolfe’s suit, in the belief that the 
Captain was dead; her marriage, visit to 
England, meeting with Smith, and her death. 
It makes, indeed, a winning picture of the 


“little forest princess; and Captain Smith, 


too, is touched with an admiring hand, and 
several reproaches find place for those who 
are thereafter to blacken his repute and doubt 
his narrations. Whether Mr. Cooke shrewd- 
ly remembered the force of poem and story 
to fix historic beliefs in people’s minds, and 
wrote to enlist this force on his side of the 
Pocahontas question, or whether he was 
moved to the writing of this story merely by 
perception of the fine opportunities for art 
offered by the legend, we cannot say. In 
any event, he has so written that the reader 
cannot but at least wzs# that this version of 
the life and character of Powhatan’s daughter, 
Rolfe’s Indian wife, the mother of Virginian 
families, may be true. 

AGAIN we step into a totally different at- 
mosphere in taking up the next book. Zhe 
Money-Makers* is nominally intended as an 
offset to “The Bread-Winners”—that is, it 
is intended to show up as the dangerous 
class in our society the controlling money- 
power. The alliance of a money oligarchy 
with a political oligarchy, and the joint con- 
trol exercised by the two over the press, thus 
crippling the only means through which the 
public can be helped to protect itself, is the 
special theme. The point of view is the 
journalist’s; in fact, the story is located in 
newspaper offices. It is anonymous; and, 
while several incidents and the evident fa- 


2 The Money-Makers. A Social Parable. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 
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miliarity with New York newspaper circles 
would indicate masculine authorship, there 
is a subtle feminine turn of speech cropping 
out in the hero’s conversation, which hints 
at a woman’s hand. A certain crudeness in 
conception of what constitutes effective news- 
paper writing—or rather, in trying to give 
specimens of such—might be supposed to 
point to the same thing; but in the light of 
the conception of a stirring political speech 
displayed in a recent novel by a young man 
of marked ability as a novelist, it would be 
rash to draw any conclusions from such in- 
dications. Atall events, whoever the author, 
the story has just missed being a powerful 
one by the vexatious fault of going too far. 
It is for the most part well written—well, 
even judged by good standards. It is direct 
and unpretentious in style, and has only one 
serious literary vice—the old-fashioned one 
of besprinkling the pages with French words. 
This is a vice which borders perilously near 
upon vulgarity, and it is surprising to find 
it in connection with so many indications of 
literary refinement. The French phrases 
are sometimes poured into a single paragraph 
with a lavishness that gives a ludicrously bi- 
lingual effect—something like the jargons 
that delight Latin schoolboys : 


*© On sic a nox with canis unus 
Two boys went out to hunt for coonus,” 


etc.; or the mixed French and English 
rhymes with which the instruction of children 
is sometimes attempted. With a style good, 
except for this fauit, the book is not suc 
ful in construction. It is too long, too mis- 
cellaneous, occupied by too many minor 
characters, and too many digressions. It 
really has no plot, and no narrative point. 
But, passing by consideration of its quali- 
ties as a story, we come to its claims as a so- 
cial study. It begins with two young news- 
paper men, both of whom hold high ideals 
of honor, and one of whom has already 
proved this by sacrificing his position as pri- 
vate secretary and frofégé of the most pow- 
erful party leader at Washington, rather than 
join in a corrupt transaction. After some 
experience of the toil of newspaper work, 
however, he craves wealth, yields to a tempt- 
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ation to make money on Wall Street out of 
certain private knowledge and money tempo- 
rarily in his hands, becomes wealthy, and 
passes over to the side of the tyrants. The 
other young man thenceforth becomes the 
hero and center of the tale. His paper is at 
this time occupied in fighting the corrupt 
oligarchy that controls the country, the re- 
sult of which is that young Carew, who is 
making some dangerous exposures of the 
action of a powerful syndicate, who are in 
trouble with their workmen, becomes en- 
snared in a plot to discredit him by fastening 
the appearance of bribery upon him, and 
loses his place; and that the paper itself in 
the long run succumbs, and becomes an or- 
gan of the oligarchy. In time, Carew gets 
possession of a paper of his own, which he 
then conducts with violent independence 
and honesty, making a crusade against all 
undue money power, and even taking sides 
with workmen in labor troubles that arise. 
When this becomes dangerous, the money- 
king most concerned simply buys up a con- 
trolling interest in the stock, and promptly 
changes the editor. Carew’s friends then 
set him up with another paper, of which the 
stock is so held as to be protected from such 
purchase, and in this he triumphantly main- 
tains his heresies to the end, crowned with 
the love and honor of friends and enemies. 
As long as the story sticks to the newspa- 
per offices of New York, it is reasonable and 
effective. In its second stage, however, it 
deteriorates in every way. Many of the in- 
stances introduced, going to show the terribel 
control that great wealth, joining hands with 
political power, can exert over newspapers, 
are known to journalists to be true enough. 
The frequency with which newspaper prop- 
erty is held by men whose interest in it is 
purely commercial, and who therefore con- 
trol its policy for profit alone; the many 
minor ways in which an_ unsophisticated 
staff-editor would be startled to find the truth 
shut out and misrepresentation let in; the 
ways in which obstinately incorruptible edit- 
ors can be supplanted through the stockhold- 
ers, or incorruptible stockholders broken 
down—all these things are no fiction, and it 
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can only do good to arraign them. Even the 
sweeping conclusion that the political party 
under whose wing so much of this has grown 
up is directly responsible, and the revulsion 
to the other party, is not unpardonable: polit- 
ical novels are perfectly legitimate, and where 
any moral duty—toward human rights or to- 
ward honesty—has been noticeably neglected 
by either party, it has always been considered 
fair, here or across the ocean, to give a bad 
account of it in fiction. The incident of the 
bribery conspiracy to which Carew falls vic- 
tim should have been ruled out or toned 
down-—it overshoots its mark, and causes a 
reaction of incredulity; so, too, the horror of 
a young newspaper correspondent at Sarato- 
ga, upon discovering the mild bribery of the 
cancelling of his hotel expenses, seems rather 
absurd—though he was, of course, entirely 
right as to the principle involved. But it is 
when Carew, throwing himself upon the *‘ Ul- 
trocratic” party, and becoming an independ- 
ent editor, takes up labor reform, that the 
book deteriorates completely. Passing over 
many minor points open to criticism, we take 
the kernel of his economic doctrine: The la- 
borer invests himself as capital in any busi- 
ness; rate him at five thousand dollars; 
then—as the capitalist always insists upon 
getting one hundred per cent. upon his in- 
vestment—the laborer may be considered as 
investing five thousand dollars a year (mi- 
nus his wages), thus having nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the business at the end of 
ten years. The soundness of the whole sec- 
tion of the story that deals with labor ques- 
tions may be inferred from this bit ef calcu- 
lation. Perhaps, having quoted it, we should 
also add a brief explanation of its fallacy, 
obvious though it is. So far from “a hun- 
dred per cent,” there are few business men 
who would expect ten per cent. upon a legit- 
imate investment, apart from their own man- 
agement. The fact that three per cent. bonds 
float, shows that money does not average 
much higher profit than even that. What- 
ever the investor gets over some such per 
cent. on his capital, he gets because he has it 
under his own management, and therefore as 
wages for his expenditure of time and thought 
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—wages, of course, very high, because finan- 
cial ability and managing skill are very rare 
and very valuable. If the laborer, therefore, 
invests himself, and is worth $5,000, and the 
investment is to stand on the same ground as 
any other, $500 a year would be a most liberal 
return for him to get; considering the com- 
parative security of his return, $250 would 
be nearer the ruling market rate. But again, 
he does not invest himself entire; only a 
portion of his time: and again, it is only an 
assumption that his commercial value is 
$5,000. In the days when there was a mar- 
ket value for men, $1,000, plus the very 
cheapest food and clothing, was considered 
a good price for a manual laborer. The ab- 
surdity of this “ investment” argument, and 
its destructiveness to the workingman’s own 
cause, need not be farther followed up. We 
cannot but express regret to see a book of so 
much more than ordinary possibilities crip- 
pled by a failure to get any competent grip 
of the problems involved. Moreover, it is 
not well-managed, merely as a story. In 
both these respects, it fails entirely to meet 
“The Bread-winners,” which, though crude 
and second-rate, nevertheless had a clear 
idea of the point it meant to make, and went 
pretty directly at it. 

It is impossible, even at this distance, not 
to catch a perpetual hint of real persons, 
under thin disguises, in “The Money Makers.” 
Any one acquainted with New York journal- 
ism will, we suspect, find it bristling with 
people and journals and incidents transferred 
bodily from life. This will no doubt add not 
a little to the attention the book will win. It 
has only just missed deserving much. 

Admiral Porter’s romance’ reaches its con- 
clusion with a double installment, parts 8-9. 
We have already noticed the first numbers 
of this story, and given it such criticism as 
its promises of good and of ill justified. The 
complete story gives no reason for much 
change in the judgment we expressed of its 
first numbers. The character of the story 
and the workmanship were pretty well fore- 
shadowed in these. It has, it is true, devel- 


1 Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable. A romance by 
Admiral Porter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1885, 
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oped several decidedly weak points more 
conspicuously than at the first. We are 
scarcely surprised, considering the personal 
esteem which the country feels for Admiral 
Porter, that some respectable reviewers have 
so far stretched their consciences as to say 
that the author bids fair to be an American 
Dumas. The suggestion of Dumas is not 
hard to find, for he is very obviously the 
model followed; but he is followed at such 
a distance that Admiral Porter is simply 
made ridiculous by the comparison. He 
has struck upon an admirable theme for a 
romance: twin brothers stolen from home 
in early childhood, growing up apart to be 
mighty men of valor, and turning up in early 
manhood in the same city, utterly unknown 
to each other, the one a miraculously clever 
detective, the other a miraculously clever 
criminal. The entanglements of the pursuit 
of the criminal hero by the detective hero, 
of their entrance into society in appropriate 
disguises, and their entanglement with the 
fates of their long lost mother and sister and 
wicked uncle and other relatives (everybody 
being ignorant of everybody else’s iden- 
tity, and some of them even of their own), 
would afford opportunity in proper hands for 
an exciting tale. ‘To say that these materials 
have been altogether misused would not be 
just. They have been used with a good deal 
of sense of narrative movement; and the even 
droll simplicity of treatment, the comically 
intense villainy of the villains and virtue of 
the virtuous, the astonishing achievements 
of the heroes, has something rather refresh- 
ing about it, It is on a par With standard 
fairy tales in these respects. But it must be 
added that even in the region of pure ad- 
venture there is an occasional dash of vul- 
garity; and when it comes to the matter of 
the social intercourse of the people of the 
story, the vulgarity—we can use no other 
word—is surprising. It is newspaper gos- 
sip that some other hand than the Admiral’s 
is responsible for the actual execution of 
this story. It is to be hoped so. It is hard 
to conjecture where, in the course of a life 
that has had a considerable share of success 
and eminence, such chambermaid concep- 
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tions of the speech and manners of good so- 
ciety can have been picked up. Nor is 
nearly all of this—and that is the worst of 
it—told with any perception of its utter in- 
anity and ill breeding. One lovely maiden, 
intended for a charmingly frank romp, talks 
and behaves like a street-corner rowdy. 
Another, who is meant to be the repre- 
sentative of sweet kittenishness, and is in- 
flicted upon the hero for a wife, is an- 
other really offensive piece of coarse van- 
ity and ill breeding. The hero himself is 
a fine fellow—or rather the twin heroes 
are both fine fellows—and the wicked one 
(who reforms in the last number) is more 
fortunate matrimonially, the author being 
able to make a very respectable sort of wom- 
an when he does not try to make the por- 
trait lively, but sticks to the safe, old-fash- 
ioned path of naming an abstraction of all 
the gentle and proper virtues by some femi- 
nine name. One hardly knows whether to 
lay aside the book with more offense at its 
inefficiencies and inferiorities, or with more 
stirring of a sort of sympathetic indulgence 
for the sake of its naiveté. 

A collection of “Short Stories by Califor- 
nia Authors”! has recently been issued in 
San Francisco. ‘The stories that make up 
the collection are: ‘Portrait of a California 
Girl,” by Ella Sterling Cummins; ‘ Quartz,” 
by J. W. Gally; “Mea Culpa,” by W. S. 
Green; “Liz,” by Mary Willis Glascock; 
“Miranda Higgins,” by Wm. Atwell Cheney; 
“The Marquis of Aguayo,” by H. B. Me- 
Dowell; “ASensation in the Orange Groves,” 
by Ben C. Truman; and “Nathan the Jew,” 
by Harr Wagner. Two of the eight are real- 
ly ruled out of notice by being not “ stories” 
at all. Dr. Gally’s “Quartz” is a series of 
anecdotic sketches of Nevada silver mining, 
strung together by the thinnest thread of 
connection; and Major ‘Truman’s contribu- 
tion is an account of the capture of the ban- 
dit Vasquez. In one of these, however—Dr. 
Gally’s—is easily the best evidence of native 
With a naturally direct and unpre- 


power. 
tentious style, an almost perfect realism in 

1 Short Stories by California Authors. San Francis- 
co : Golden Era Publishing Company. 1885. 
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reproducing those aspects of life that have 
fallen under his own careful observation, and 
a genuine feeling for human nature. this 
somewhat infrequent sketch-writer certainly 
possesses an equipment that, with anything 
like the careful professional training which 
Bret Harte gave himself, might have given 
to him the more stable literary reputation of 
the two. Harte would, no doubt, have stood 
first always in dramatic and picturesque in- 
stinct, but in the very doing so he would 
have been outstripped in genuineness. A 
criticism of Dr. Gally’s own upon Harte’s sto- 
ries, to the effect that the old miners them- 
selves “were slow to applaud, because we 
somehow felt—as one of our mining ances- 
tors said of a pathetic sermon—that ‘our 
parson was pumping for salt,’” is a criticism 
which his own writing illustrates by contrast. 
Beside his genuine mountaineers, the touch 
of melodrama in those more famous ones 
comes out. Yet training is training, and in 
every case it is the genius diligently trained 
that brings fame and success. The general 
effect of these California stories all through 
is of natural fertility and deficient training. 
“The Marquis of Aguayo” shows study of 
story-writing as an art far more than any of the 
others. Nearly every one—not quite every 
one—shows a good deal of real life or feel- 

4, 4 correct conception of the purpose and 
method of story-writing. Nor is this the 
best collection that might have been made 
ot California stories, even of recent ones. 
The idea of studying life in order to produce 
good art seems to have been caught by our 
writers; and that once accomplished, the 
building up of a powerful group of fiction 
Writers must be only a question of time, 
training, and opportunity of expression. We 
must add that the editing and proof-reading 
of the volume have been so inefficient as to 
seriously discredit it, by absolute solecisms; 
nor is it well printed and bound. Except in 
a kindly disposed home market such faults 
as these kill a book. One of the most suc- 
cessful novels of the last year had previously 
been a failure in a shabby provincial edi- 
tion, 

To finish the curious o//a podrida that the 
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American publishing houses give us as this 
quarter’s fiction, come three republications, 
two English, De/dee,1 The Open Door and 
The Portrait? and the other, in subject 
at least, French, Zhe Crime of Christmas 
Day. Deldee is by the author who made a 
hit some months ago by a novel which, if 
the critics did not approve, people did like 
to read; and who followed it up by one 
which was somewhat less successful, but had 
very fair qualities, and not unpardonable ab- 
surdities. ‘The present one is decidedly in- 
ferior in literary quality, and does not achieve 
much feeling that sounds genuine; an intense 
“‘plot’”—which deserves the name in this 
case, being of dire conspiracy to the extent 
of poison and pistols tries to make up for 
this, but is rather labored. Indeed, the re- 
sult impresses us a curious three-fold cross 
between a Rhoda Broughton novel of pas- 
sion, a regular English machine novel of 
mild stock-incidents, and a Dickens novel of 
plot. If any one desires to see how such a 
combination could be in any wise possible, 
there can be no harm in his referring to the 
book to find out: and it must be confessed 
that it really has fewer vices, less ambitious 
effort at heights that are missed, and more 
sense of story-construction than several of 
the American stories we have been review- 
ing. Zhe Crime of Christmas Day is, as far 
as negative virtues go, an improvement on 
any of these. It is French in subject and 
manner, but bears no evidence of translation, 
and, we should gather, is by an English au- 
thor. It is a very fair imitation of a brief 
and light French detective romance, and is 
pleasant and satisfactory train or waiting- 
room reading. It isall the more satisfactory 
for this in that it is not exciting. It is in 
perfectly good taste, and one of the little 
novels that makes one wonder why, since it 
seems so easy, well-bred trifles of novels can- 
not always be successfully achieved, instead 
of turning out crude and stupid. 


1 Deldee; or the Iron Hand. By F. Warden. 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 

2 The Open Door, The Portrait. 
Little Pilgrim, and Old Lady Mary. 

8 The Crime of Christmas Day, A tale of the Latin 
quarter. By the author of ‘‘ My Ducats and my Daugh- 
ter.’" New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1885. 
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The anonymous author of “A Little Pil- 
grim” and “Old Lady Mary” has been so 
repeatedly and without contradiction de- 
clared to be Mrs. Oliphant, that it is a little 
surprise tu see the anonymousness kept up in 
anew volume. But, so misleading are even ap- 
parently authoritative “personal items,” it is 
notimpossible that it may be anerrorto attrib- 
ute the stories to Mrs. Oliphant. These two 
new ones show many of the artistic qualities of 
the preceding ones, but are more mechanical. 
All have been an improvement on the first 
in being less sentimental; and Zhe Open 
Door, \ike “ Old Lady Mary,” is pretty, and 
tender, and well-rounded. Ze Fortrait is 
more commonplace, and verges nearer to the 


“ORIGINAL investigation” is becoming a 
leading element in American education, and 
it is found that in nearly every department 
of work young men are producing note- 
worthy results. Perhaps this is more dis- 
tinctly true in the group of historical and 
economic studies than elsewhere ; because 
the intellectual movement of the present 
seems to be especially toward this field. It 
is by the pathway of historical monographs 
that great historians are often developed: 
the brilliant collegian’s graduation thesis out- 
lines briefly the plan of his masterpiece of 
twenty years later. Historical work of a 
noble sort always,involves the possession of 
strong literary qualities: and among the mon- 
ographs that American universities and his- 
torical societies have produced in recent 
years, the literary quality has nearly always 
been proportionate to the permanent value 
of the thesis. The discovery of facts per- 
tains to the annalist quite as much as to the 
historian; but the power of analyzing and 
combining these facts is of a higher order, 
and its presence marks the successful pam- 
phlets of a series as its absence marks the 
failures. In the admirable publications of 
the Rhode Island, the New York, the Mary- 
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ordinary story of the supernatural. The 
theme of all three of the stories that followed 
“A Little Pilgrim,” seems to be intercourse 
with the dead, but not in the vulgar manner 
of professional spiritualism ; more in that of 
old-fashioned ghost stories, except that the 
terror of these is replaced by a tenderness 
and human fellow-feeling for human beings 
the other side of the veil—a sense of an un- 
changed continuance of the bond. They 
are really very interesting little psychological 
studies of ghosthood. The American pub- 


lishers have brought out the two stories under 
review in a single volume, very appropriate 
in appearance, as were the two previous ones 
from the same house. 





land, and the Virginia historical societies, 
there are monographs written by compara- 
tively young men, which show the character- 
istics of the most valuable work in iarger 
fields. Local history, properly handled, is 
capable of exercising the finest historical 
capacities, and if any young man at Johns 
Hopkins, or Harvard, or Berkeley, feels that 
the writing of a pamphlet of fifty or seventy- 
five pages is mere child’s play, he had best 
bethink himself of Bluntschli’s first thesis on 
Swiss Law, and of Bryce’s on the Holy Rom- 
an Empire. 

The last six publications of the “ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science”’ form the text for 
these thoughts. The first of these is a curi- 

1 Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. Second Series. VII. Indian Money 
as a Factor in New England Civilization, By Wm. 
B. Weeden, A.M. IX-X. Town and County Gov- 
ernment in English Colonies of North America. By 
Edward Channing, Ph.D. XI. Rudimentary Society 
among Boys. By John Johnson, A.B, XII. Land 
Laws of Mining Districts. By Charles Howard Shinn, 
A.B. Third Series. 1. Maryland's Influence upon 


Land Cessions to the United States. By Herbert B. 
Adams, Ph.D. II., III. Virginia's Local Institutions: 


The Land System; Hundred ; Parish; County; Town. 
By Edward Ingle, A.B. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
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ous study of the place that wampum, or In- 
dian shell money, held in the financial oper- 
ations of the early New England colonists. 
Mr. Weeden shows conclusively from town 
records and other sources, that this circulat- 
ing medium of the aborigines greatly aided 
the colonists in their dealings with each oth- 
er, for silver and gold were for years so scarce 
as to be almost curiosities. A little silver, in 
the form of “ pieces of eight,” found its way 
to New England from the Spanish Main, but 
barter was the chief reliance in many parts 
of the colonies until the eighteenth century 
was fairly past its second decade. The 
adoption of wampum enabled the colonists 
to utilize the working force of the natives in 
hunting, fishing, and raising corn to an ex- 
tent that no new and unfamiliar medium 
could have accomplished. Although there 
were many Indian wars, still there were long 
intervals of peace, and the records of the 
early colonies show how extensively the 
Puritan and Dutch traders persuaded the 
Indian tribes of the wilderness into labor for 
the sake of the precious beads of “ seawant.” 
Mr. Edward Egleston, in his forthcoming 
colonial history, to which he has devoted 
many years of labor, may be expected to 
throw much light upon the vexed question of 
the economic relations of the early Ameri- 
can colonists and the various Indian tribes 
of the Atlantic seaboard; but at present Mr. 
Weeden’s monograph occupies the field more 
completely than any other essay with which we 
are acquainted. The central fact brought out 
by his investigation is one which some of our 
modern politicians and journalists would do 
well to ponder—that it is the poorer classes, 
and those who can least afford it, who suffer 
in the inevitable crash that follows the de- 
terioration of a circulating medium. In the 
case of the colonies, the use of wampum was 
a sad necessity ; counterfeiting on a large 
scale debased the currency, and when the 
whites pushed it out of circulation, the In- 
dians who did the hunting and fishing were 
left with the worthless beads on their hands. 
The far-sighted colonists bought land, beaver- 
skins, corn, and other articles, as long as the 
Wampum retained any purchasing power 
whatever. 
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Mr. Channing, who has done some excel- 
lent historical work in other lines, has fol- 
lowed in his “‘Toppan Prize Essay” the foot- 
steps of several English and American in- 
vestigators, but he has done it in his own 
way, and with such success that he seems 
chosen for the writing of a larger work in 
this ample field. The “Toppan Prize Es- 
says” of Harvard win $150. The first one 
was granted in 1882, for a monograph on 
Protection. Mr. Channing says in his open- 
ing paragraph, that the form which the lo- 
cal organization of each colony assumed de- 
pended on (1) the economic conditions of 
the colony; (2) the experience in the man- 
agement of local concerns which its founders 
brought from the mother country; and (3) 
the form of church government and land 
system which was found expedient. He 
drew sharp contrasts between the conditions 
of the northern, middle, and southern colo- 
nies. The political education acquired in 
town councils, county courts, and parish 
meetings is illustrated by ample quotations 
from colonial documents. Much space is 
devoted to the land systems of New England, 
Virginia, New York, and other colonies. 
The New England idea was chiefly that of 
grants to communities, to groups of settlers 
who wished to march out into the wilderness 
and form a town, build a church, establish a 
nucleus of activity. The advance was not 
“all along the line,” but by sudden leaps. 
‘The Virginia system was based on grants to 
individuals, and hence the growth of large 
plantations. The New York system was of 
a feudal nature. We may mention in this 
connection that a noteworthy essay of Mr. 
Melville Egleston on land systems of New 
England, privately printed some years ago, 
is soon to appear in the Johns Hopkins se- 
ries. Mr. Channing is careful not to exag- 
gerate the differences among the various col- 
onies, and he tabulates the powers of the 
local organization, so as to show most clearly 
the various institutional analogies, with Eng- 
land, Massachusetts, and Virginia, as types. 
This classification relates to ecclesiastical, 
financial, military, judicial, and all other 
subjects within the limits of local authority. 
He sums up by saying that “the local gov- 
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ernment of Virginia was in the hands of a 
body of men originally chosen by the people, 
but which, in the course of time, hardened 
into a close corporation; while in Massa- 
chusetts the control of local affairs was in 
the hands of the people, whose agents were 
the selectmen.” In Virginia, as Sir Thomas 
May wrote, “the people had forfeited their 
rights, and select vestries ruled in their be- 
half.” 

“ The child is father of the man ” has long 
been a worn apothegm, but John Johnson, a 
young graduate of Johns Hopkins, has given 
it new meaning in his careful study of boy- 
hood under curious conditions of unusual 
freedom. A “home school” known as the 
McDonogh Institute, near Baltimore, found- 
ed by an eccentric old New Orleans million- 
aire, furnished Mr. Johnson an opportunity 
for investigating the social organization of a 
large number of boys, guided and governed, 
but nevertheless left, so far as possible, to 
their own healthy instincts, upon a large tract 
of farm and woodland. ‘Two papers contrib- 
uted to THE OVERLAND furnish the ground- 
work of the present monograph; but much 
new material has been added, and, in its 
present form, this study of juvenile society 
well deserves the appreciative notice that it 
has already received. The literary spirit is 
manifest throughout in the choice and pre- 
sentation of materials used; we are led to 
see clearly the old Maryland school, under 
the giant chestnuts on the hills west of Bal- 
timore, in “Garrison Forest,” where good 
Father Bourdillon preached to the frontiers- 
men a hundred and forty years ago. The boys 
of this school have adopted certain laws of 
property which apply to the nuts, squirrels, 
birds’ nests, rabbits, and other good things 
the woodland yields. They have a judicial 
system, under which laws are enacted and 
enforced without murmur; they have invent- 
ed an oleaginous currency that answers their 
purpose quite well; and their history pre- 
sents examples of the rise and fall of factions, 
the growth of individual ownership, the pro- 
gress of capital, the development of socialistic 
tendencies —in brief, it is a microcosm of 
adult society. 
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It is fitting that the institutional develop- 
ments of the far West should find place 
among the monographs of the Johns Hopkins 
University series. Berkeley and Baltimore 
are thus brought closer together, and the 
essential unity of all scientific investigation 
is once more made manifest. Mr. Shinn’s 
studies of the “ Land Laws of Mining Dis- 
tricts” treats of the rules and regulations 
adopted by the miners of the Pacific coast in 
their various camps, governing the posses- 
sion of claims, guarding against monopoly, 
and furnishing a stable foundation for organ- 
ized society. The importance of these laws 
which regulated the acquisition and tenure 
of mineral lands, and which have so pro- 
foundly affected all subsequent legislation 
upon the subject, is largely due to the extent 
of the territory over which they prevailed. 
In 1866 there were probably a thousand or- 
ganized districts in the mining States and 
territories. For the past thirty-six years or- 
ganizations of mining camps have continued. 
The primitive regulations of the camps of 
1848 have given place to more complex reg- 
ulations under State and National iaws, but 
the spirit of the old abides in the new, and 
the influence of the Argonauts is yet abroad 
in the realm they conquered. The author 
compares the laws of many districts, showing 
their points of similarity and difference ; he 
discusses the early territorial and State at- 
tempts at regulation, and the growth of the 
present mining law. In the appendix he 
gives examples of placer laws of 1854, 1864, 
and 1884, from California, Montana, and 
Idaho, and also extracts from important 
mining decisions of the California courts. 
Mr. Shinn says in conclusion that “the per- 
manent influence of camp laws is clearly 
manifest in the organic life of such typical 
California mountain towns as El Dorado, 
once ‘ Hangtown,’ Nevada City, once ‘Cald- 
well’s Upper Store,’ Shasta City, once ‘ Keat- 
ing Springs,’ Downieville, once a group of 
tents, Sonora, once a half Mexican village.” 

“Long after the State was divided 
into counties and townships, the camps 
whose usages we have discussed were flour- 
ishing undisturbed under their local laws, 
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and with their local recorders or other pre- 
siding officers. Social, political, and literary 
elements of primal importance the study of 
this system reveals. Because of 
their brawny strength, their splendid vitality, 
their terrible earnestness, the laws they form- 
ulated in ‘miners’ meetings,’ held under no 
tent roof, but in open air, like the Guiri- 
mears of ancient Cornwall, were laws that 
have an abiding historical significance for 
all Americans.” 


Dr. H. B. Apams opens the third series 
of the University Studies with a “double 
number,” comprising a paper upon “ Mary- 
land’s Influence upon Land Cessions to the 
United States,” with minor papers on George 
Washington’s interest in Western Lands, 
the Potomac Company, and a National Uni- 
versity. This monograph traces the process 
by which the great land cessions of the Col- 
onies to the General Government were peace- 
ably effected, and shows that, in the words 
of the author, “It was primarily the oppo- 
sition of Maryland to the grasping claims of 
Virginia which put the train of compromises 
and land cessions in motion.” In fact, ‘* Ma- 
ryland first suggested the idea of investing 
Congress with complete sovereignty over the 
western country,” and in her famous instruc- 
tions to her delegates to the Alexandria Con- 
vention of 1785, the idea of parcelling out 
this western country into free and independ- 
ent governments was also suggested. Two 
years earlier, however, George Washington 
had written to James Duane, of New York, 
proposing a definite plan for the formation 
of new States. It was chiefly the explora- 
tion and settlement of the vast region west 
of the Alleghanies that united the zealous 
powers of the thirteen original States into “a 
more perfect union.” One of the most in- 
teresting facts brought out by Dr. Adams’ 
valuable investigations relates to Washing- 
ton’s land speculations. With keen business 
foresight, Washington began to make invest- 
ments in western lands while Lord Dun- 
more was still Governor of Virginia. He not 
only located the 5,000 acres to which he was 
entitled as a colonial officer, but he also pur- 
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chased the bounty lands of others, and 
when the Revolutionary War began had more 
than 23,000 acres. At the time of his death, 
Washing ton owned over 70,975 acres of land, 
besides the 9,027 acres at Mount Vernon and 
in the vicinity. He had lost 10,000 acres of 
unpatented land during the Revolution, and 
had previously sold 28,000 acres in West 
Virginia, besides tracts elsewhere. His 
landed estates, exclusive of Mount Vernon, 
were worth more than $464,000, and were 
situated in Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, and the north- 
west. George Washington combined most 
earnest zeal for public good with most active 
private business enterprise. 

The second paper of the third series of 
John Hopkins studies is devoted to the lo- 
cal institutions of Virginia, and can be read 
with profit in connection with Dr. Channing’s 
essay. ‘The local institutions of the southern 
colonies have never received the attention 
they merit from historians, and at the pres- 
ent time offer fruitful fields for new investi- 
gators. So many workers have toiled in the 
New England colonial period, that few dis- 
coveries remain to be made ; but it is to the 
south and southwest that we must look for 
unsuspected materials. The author of this 
careful study says : “If you wish to see old 
England, you must go to old Virginia”; 
and it is English life in the days of James and 
the Stuarts that is portrayed in their pages. 
The monograph is divided into parts: on 
“Virginia and Virginians ;” on “ The Land 
Tenure ”; on “ The Hundred”; on “ The 
English Parish in America”; on “County 
Government in Colonial Virginia” ; and on 
“The Town.” In conclusion, the author, 
looking over the field of local Virginian in- 
stitutions, and comparing them with those of 
New England, describes Jefferson’s attempt 
to modify and strengthen local interests, mak- 
ing the Hundred the basis of operations. Mr. 
Ingle then says : “ There are signs of acom- 
ing change in administrative methods,” and 
“there is now a form of township or district 
whose origin can probably be traced to Penn- 
sylvania influences.” The existing smaller 
divisions of the county for school purposes, 
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the care of the poor, the repair of roads, and 
the administration of justice, can be used as 
the basis for a governmental system.” 


AN outgrowth of the “American Social 
Science Association” is the “American His- 
torical Association,” organized September 
10, 1884, with Andrew D. White of Cornell 
a; its President; Justin Winsor and Prof. C. 
K. Adams as Vice Presidents. Prof. H. B. 
Adams, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, and Prof. 
Ephraim Emerton are among the other offi- 
cers. The list of members already embraces 
more than two hundred names, among which 
are those of Charles Francis Adams, H. H. 
Bancroft, Geo. W. Cable, and President D. 
C. Gilman. The Association has published 
two papers.’ 

President White’s paper advances the 
thesis that, although each country has spe- 

1 Papers of the American Historical Association—No. 
1, Report of the Organization and Proceedings ; No. 2, 
On Studies in General H story and the History of Civ- 
ilization. By Andrew D. White, President of the As- 
sociation, 
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cial studies to which its scholars should pay 
much attention, still there is a great field 
where all scholars can meet on equal terms. 
He claims that special analytical studies 
should go together with general philosophi- 
cal synthetical study. He attributes great 
value to descriptive sociology, but shows the 
difficulties of tabulating many most vital 
facts. Breadth of political views, he be- 
lieves, is only attainable by broad general 
historical studies. In the last century, he 
says, leading thinkers were philosophers; in 
this they are historians. He deplores the 
lack of broad historical views among the 
American statesmen of the present time, and 
looks to the universities to remedy this state 
of things. The next paper of the Associa- 
tion will be by Geo. W. Knight, upon “ Fed- 
eral Land Grants for Education in the North- 
west Territory.” It will be a sorrowful 
history, for unwise legislation and bad man- 
agement have in nearly every case crippled 
seminaries of learning, and introduced polit- 
ical elements of discord and struggle. 
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Our latest legislature has adjourned without, as far 
as we have seen, carrying a single expression of ap- 
proval from the press of the State into retirement with 
it. It has perpetrated a few grotesque follies and ac- 
complished some little good. The things it has done 
that were least popular have been by no means al- 
ways its worst acts ; but on the whole it has managed 
to be neither popular or wise. It is given to very 
few to be both: but it is not every one who manag- 
es to be neither. The retiring legislature, however, 
has by no means achieved any great eminence in 
this respect : indeed, all the grim jokes that coldly 
furnish forth its retreat—-such as that this legislature 
passed ome measure that satisfied the people, and 
that was the adjournment sive dre, and like reflec- 
tions—are merely funeral baked meats from the last 
similar occasion. So nice an equilibrium in unsatis- 
factoriness have the two parties obtained in this 
State, that it seems to be a rule that at one election 
the Republicans shall be tried because we cannot 
possibly stand the Democrats longer, and at the next 
the Democrats because we cannot possibly stand the 
Republicans longer. And so moderate have been 
our exactions from our statesmen, that whenever a 


legislature has fairly adjourned, we stop holding our 
breaths and are thankful if it has gone home without 
positively hurting us. A session in which minor 
squabbles and special legislation have frittered away 
the time without any real action is considered rather 
a lucky one. 


THE curious thing about all this is, that in our in- 
tensely ‘‘ practical” State, no one seems to have any 
idea that there is any possible remedy for this, nor 
any intention of doing any thing but going on suffer- 
ing alternately from legislatures of the two parties, 
as at present constituted, with no better relief from 
one than to try the other for awhile, as a barefooted 
boy on hot sand shifts feet—or like Dante’s spirits in 
Purgatory exchanging frost for fire and fire for frost. 
If a section of railroad in California proves marshy 
and unstable, the best engineering talent in the 
world is brought to bear upon it, and it is mended ; 
if the machinery in our rolling mills works badly, no 
one dreams of accepting it as a dispensation from 
Providence, and the mechanical mind of the nine- 
teenth century is bent to finding a remedy. Yet how 
well a State might get along with faulty machinery 
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and good law-makers, compared to its fate with good 
machinery and bad law-makers! Here isa comment 
upon THE OVERLAND’s last month’s comment on 
the misuse of the word ‘‘ practical.” The civiliza- 
tion that is so shrewd and quick to master the me- 
chanical powers of nature and the processes of com- 
merce stands confessedly helpless before the more 
important and more profoundly practical problem of 
getting for itself an even fairly satisfactory govern- 
ment: so helpless as to be even hopeless ; to believe 
that there is no other way to do than to get along as 
we are doing. There are those who say that the 
process of popular education will mend matters of its 
own accord ; but a bad State government is able to 
cripple public education at its source, and so cut off 
the possibility of much reforming power coming from 
the schools ; it can, for instance, cut off from school 
officers the liberty to select from out the world’s sup- 
ply the few good text-books that the world affords, 
and compel them to patronize home industry, good 
or bad There are many who say that a government 
must represent the character of its people, and cannot 
be better or worse than they; and, therefore, if it is 
bad, we must simply bow our heads and conclude 
that the people are bad. But does any body pretend 
that many of our State governments are the true rep- 
resentatives of the people? Every one knows that 
most of them represent well-organized cliques, who 
may be much below the average of the people in in- 
tegrity and intelligence. It is the commonest thing 
in the world to hear people in private conversation 
express their sense of being absolute outsiders as to 
State government. There are two oligarchies, they 
feel, and between them, back and forth, the power 
is passed ; the average citizen can do nothing but 

joose between them. And in very many cases in 
this State, the average citizen has little choice be- 
tween them, unless the mere party name holds him. 


AND all the time there are simple and practical 
remedies for very much of this. Not for all of it—all 
evils are complex, and the fact will always remain 
that the professional politician will have many ad- 
vantages over the plain citizen in getting control of 
governments. The tap-root, however, of his power, 
is in sight and within reach of the ax. It is not by 
“attending primaries” that it can be severed: 
Eastern cities have tried that experiment for us, and 
have found that very little came of it. The pro- 
fessional politician has too much the advantage at 
primaries. Nor is it in any State third-party move- 
ment. A third party can never succeed in a State or 
nation, except upon some exciting issue. Upon the 
general ground of intelligence, patriotism, and in- 
tegrity, it has no chance. Both the old parties ex- 
claim, ‘* Why, we are intelligent, patriotic, and hon- 
orable, and our nominees are as good as the third 
party's.” And though the nominees of the one par- 
ty were Hyperion to a satyr beside those of the oth- 
ers, how could the mass of the voters know that the 
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praises were true of them which were false of their 
rivals? But, come down from nation and State to 
counties and cities. Here it is possible for the com- 
munity to know its candidates; and here is the place 
where party should be cut off. No practical man 
would endure for a week in his machinery or his bus- 
iness so grotesque an absurdity as the extension of na- 
tional party lines to city and county governments is. 
The present party lines, even in national affairs, are 
shadowy enough, heaven knows; and in State affairs 
they have just exactly this right, and no more —that 
State legislatures elect United States senators. It 
is hard to see what possible difference it could 
make in California or Pennsylvania which party sent 
the senators: either Republican or Democrat goes 
committed to the same doctrine. But as there are 
many good people who could not be persuaded that 
it did not make an enormous difference, we will pass 
by that point. Suppose we grant, then, that State 
legislatures should in ordinary cases be elected by 
party votes, in order that the State’s representation 
in United States Senate may be true to “* Republi- 
can principles ” or ‘* Democratic principles,” as the 
State prefers. For convenience’s sake, and also be- 
cause an innovation in this respect would not be 
practicable at present, let the whole State ticket be 
likewise partisan (except the judiciary and educa- 
tional part of it, where partisan nominations are seri- 
ous abuses, and ought not to be long put up with). 
But are there many good people who honestly think 
it can make a shadow’s difference whether their 
supervisors, and county treasurers, and boards of 
educaticn, and mayors, and city councils are Re- 
publicans or Democrats? Let us grant all that our 
party-loving friends maintain as to the distinction 
between the parties: and even then, what possible 
difference can it make in the conduct of our city gov- 
ernment, whether our mayor holds views on central- 
ization of national power directly opposite to ours? 
or will our roads be any worse built if the road- 
master is unsound as to tariff? We had understood 
it was settled, four years ago, that the tariff was 
not a local issue: yet, with a grotesque fatuity, we 
make one of it in every ward and township. It is 
true that our good friends in either party maintain 
when cornered as to the absence of national ‘‘ issues ” 
in local matters, that all members of the other party 
are a priori fools or rogues; and though some es- 
cape this fate by uncovenanted mercies, the chances 
are so strongly against them that a ticket of the 
righteous party should always be put up, that, by 
voting this straight, aman may be on the safe side. It 
is actually on this theory, droll as it sounds, that the 
party voting in county and city is done. And itisa 
theory that the voter may be allowed to hold in gen- 
eral, if he likes, for it can always be demolished in 
the particular case by producing a man of the other 
party whom he admits to be sensible and honest, for 
his vote. Since my neighbor Smith is (by uncovenant- 
ed mercies) sensible and honest, though a Publocrat, 
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and since [ must admit that his pernicious views on 
the collection of the national revenue cannot possibly 
affect his action as a county supervisor, then what 
earthly reason can I have for opposing him as a su- 
pervisor, because he chances to be a Publocrat ? 
Just as much as I[ have for opposing him because he 
chances to belong to a different church from myself. 


WE say that’reform in this is practicable. We do 
not say it is easy. It is practicable, because it is pos- 
sible to convince the majority of voters of its desira- 
bility. It is hard, because it would cut into numer- 
ous personal interests that are in conflict with the 
public good. Even the bringing of the people to 
waive their Guelf and Ghibelline prejudices in the 
matter, though practicable, would require work. But 
with any sort of serious and concerted effort on the 
part of the people who already see, or are capable of 
seeing, the wisdom of it, it could be done. The ru- 
diments of the idea of local non-partisanship, nature 
herself has planted in the simplest voter’s mind: 
within his own township or ward a man frequently 
stands on his own character, and not on his party; 
within his own school-district, almost invariably. We 
believe that in the small but intelligent town of Berke- 
ley, Republican or Democratic town-tickets are nev- 
er put up. 
part of the community, if they would put half the 
attention on it that they put on clearing the course 


There is power enough in the sensible 


of trade, or systematizing business interests, to create 
a general public sentiment in favor of non-partisan 
local tickets. The Californian population has always 
shown itself flexible in this matter, and not greatly 
attached to party. Local excitements have 
edly abolished the old parties even in State elections, 
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and in State or national ones our majorities swing 
easily from one side to the other, according to local 
questions. Our party contingents do not hesitate to 
go with their section against their party whenever 
the two are opposed, They really do not care nearly 
as much about party as they think they do. This 
flexibility would make the task of abolishing national 
distinctions in local elections comparatively easy. It 
might be impossible to persuade a Vermont country 
town that a Democrat could possibly make a good 
mayor, or a Texas one that a Republican could: but 
there is the material for independence of-tradition in 
all Californian communities. 


TWO great good results would follow from this re- 
form. The first and most obvious is that in the cit- 
ies, once the dividing line of national parties was 
withdrawn, the tickets would almost inevitably divide 
upon the line of standing and character: the grog- 
shop, and the ward-politician, and even the criminal 
class, would put up their ticket against that of the 
reputable business men. Sometimes special ques- 
tions of city administration would divide honest men; 
but the general result of shaking off party shackles 
in city elections has proved, wherever it has been 
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tried, to be the ranging of the respectable and con- 
servative men of both parties against the demoraliz- 
ing elements of cities. Disunited, these better ele- 
ments in cities have always succumbed to the worse 
ones; united, they either can hold their own, or else 
republican government in cities is a failure. In 
counties the-same result would follow in a less de- 
gree: there would be a greater freedom of choice, 
and character would become a more important point. 
The second good result is the one we mentioned in 
commenting upon the possibility of improving our 
State politics: the removal of the cities and counties 
from politics would cut off at a blow the main source 
of power by which professional politicians get control 
of the two great party organizations, and practically 
disfranchise the people. Without these local feeders, 
these tap-roots of strength, they would become very 
much less formidable, and the extent to which the 
non-political classes would tind themselves able to 
control State politics would be very greatly increased. 
It is for just this reason that all the local machines 
would unite to fight any such reform. But machines 
are powerless to say No when public opinion says 
Yes. Every voter in this State has it in his power to 
strike a small blow at their tyranny at his own will, 
without waiting for Independent conventions or non- 
partisan tickets. He can make a non-partisan ticket 
for himself out of the two regular tickets. THE OVER- 
LAND knows of young men who consider it a simple 
public duty never to vote a straight local ticket except 
for cause; to take both tickets and compile their own 
according to their best knowledge of the men and 
measures concerned. When such compilations be- 
come numerous, the day of judgment draws near for 
the machines. Wherever intelligence and political 
knowledge spreads, scratching spreads too; and even 


as 
Satan trembles when he sees 


The weakest saint upon his knees, 


do bosses tremble when they see the weakest voter 
with a pencil. 
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Erratum. 373, for ‘‘ This abstract dis- 
cussion of the labor question has largely taken the 


On page 


place of practical investigation, etc.,” read ‘* This 
practical investigation of individual occurrences in 
the labor-market, etc., has largely taken the place 
of abstract discussion ”—a printer’s mistake having, 
by transposition of words, exactly reversed the mean- 


ing of the sentence. 


Epiror *fOVERLAND MONTHTY ”: 

Permit me to point out an error in ‘‘ The Late War 
in South America,” in the November number of the 
OVERLAND, page 539. It is there stated that the 
** Huascar” was captured by the Piérola faction in 
the year 1876, and the engagement between that ves- 
sel and the “‘Shah” and ‘* Amethyst ” took place in 
the Bay of Pisco. It should be the year 7877, and 
in the Bay of /lo or Moquequa, off the town of Ilo, 
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a considerable distance to the south of the Bay of 
Pisco. I recollect this circumstance, as I was in 
Peru at the time. The day after the Piérola party 
ran away with the ‘‘ Huascar” from Callao Bay, I 
arrived in port (Callao) on board the English Mail 
steamer ‘* Santiago,” from Panama ; and as we were 
entering port we picked up one of the ‘* Huascar’s” 
boats, which had got adrift from that vessel in her 
hasty flight. I am, yours respectfully, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Fred Hohnes. 


Liszt and his Pupils. 

[The following, from a private letter of one of 
Liszt's American pupils, has been put in our hands, as 
of interest to musical readers. ] 

‘*FORTUNE brings in some boats that are not 
steered Perhaps this was my case, wien I came to 
Weimar, and contrary to my expectations found that, 
through Miss Augusta Fischer, of Brooklyn, I could 
gain admittance to the lessons at the house of the 
‘* Meister,” as Franz Liszt is called. We first visited 
him one bright morning. It is only ten minutes’ 
walk from our house, the road taking us through a 

rtion of the park to his garden gate, which opens 
toa straight, long path, at the end of which can 
e seen the very modest cottage which is Liszt’s 
His rooms are in the second story, 
which is reached by a carpeted staircase. Everything 
is very plain, but homelike. In a small ante-room 
sits the man who takes care of the old Meister. He 
travels with him, at- 


Weimar home. 


is, in fact, his ** Major-domo”: 
tends to his affairs in general, receives all the guests ; 
and it is well to get on good terms with him. 

Qn this particular morning the Meister was very 
utigued. Miss Fischer greeted him as an old ac- 
aintance, while I stood at the curtained doorway 


looking into the sanctum of this really great man. 
The weight of his years impresses one at first, but 
his intense animation when intent upon the interpre- 
tations of his pupils, or when explaining to them the 
merits of a measure here and there, causes one to 
forget his great age. The expression of his face is 
marvelous when he enters into conversation ; his 
voice is deep, musical, and finely modulated. He is 
a most amiable man, and has an extraordinary per- 
sonal magnetism, which one feels in spite of himself. 
One moment more, and we had said adiea. The 
curtains closed behind us, and we retraced the path 
through the park of which Weimar is so proud, be- 
cause of its close associations with Goethe, Schiller, 
and their contemperaries. 

The same afternoon we attended one of the lessons, 
and as Miss Fischer had nothing prepared, we lis- 
tened to the others. There was some excellent play- 
ing, but to my astonishment, also some which was 
not of the best. Two of these audacious young per- 
sons should have been sent away to some couserva- 
tory to learn to play without striking so many false 
The patience of the Meister is inexhaustible. 
He sits by the piano, taking as much pains with those 


keys. 
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who come to him as if each possessed talent of the 
highest order. I believe that Genius alone knows 
how to be charitable and forgiving. If in a piece, 
miserably played, there are two measures indicating 
that the player has really grasped a portion of the 
composer’s idea, he immediately recognizes this one 
little bit of good, and tells one of it. It is not owing 
to his endless good nature that he endures so much 
torture inflicted upon his sensitive musical organiza- 
tion, but a desire to help others on keeps him inter- 
ested. One suggestion, one word from him, is an 
inspiration, throwing remarkable light on the music 
which is being played. One could meet him for 
years and never receive the impression that he was 
conscious of his own greatness. His memory for 
persons whom he he has met only a few times is de- 
fective. If he doesn’t recognize one at first, he 
sometimes says, ‘‘/ch bin so alt ; das kénnen sie nicht 
verlangen” (I am so old; this you cannot expect). 
But as far as music is concerned his intellect is as 
bright as ever, his wonderful hearing and perception 
of tones unimpaired, 

He is extremely particular that one should play 
clearly. The slightest defect in this respect displeases 
him. Though not in favor of conservatories, he likes 
Stuttgart pupils because of their exactness in playing, 
and the exquisite shading and tone coloring which 
probally nowhere else in Europe are so thoroughly 
One must get the mechanical part of play- 
ing, God gives the rest. This is Liszt’s idea. The 
music studied in his classes embraces that of all com- 
posers, from Bach to the compositions of the present 
day. His own music is, of course, played very much. 
Beethoven he dislikes to teach, because the compo- 
sitions of this great master are so rarely played to 
his (Liszt's) satisfaction. But his teaching of Bee- 
thoven is highly interesting, as he is so extremely 
particular. For example: the Sonata, Opus 90, was 
brought to him twice. The last time he astonished 
his pupils by inviting four or more of those nearest 


studied. 


the piano to sit down in turn and give an interpreta- 
tion of the first page. Consternation was depicted 
upon the faces of all present, no one wishing to in- 
cur the severe criticism sure to follow each perform- 
ance, and a general retreat was made behind window 
curtains and all available pieces of furniture, much to 
the Meister’s amusement. He requires all classical 
music to be played quietly: gestures and manner- 
isms of any kind he dislikes. One afternoon, ab- 
ruptly leaving the room, he returned with a head-rest, 
which the photographer had forgotten to remove in 
the morning, and gravely adjusted it to the head of 
the lady then performing. When his own sparkling 
rhapsodies are played, he often says “ Mehr wits!” 
(more grit), and ‘‘Let the notes jingle like gold 
pieces being counted out.” 

That is a motley assemblage found in Liszt’s salon! 
All nationalities are represented : peculiar people— 
peculiar faces ; and he treats every one alike, where- 
as each is longing to be first in his regard. Some 
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curious expedients are resorted to by many to bring 
themselves under his notice. He doesn’t always 
allow one to kiss his hand—very often looks bored 
and tired. There have been reports in various Amer- 
ican papers to the effect that he is blind. There are 
no indications at present of possible blindness, even. 
His hours are filled with work, musical and literary: 
it is his intention to work until the last moment. 
At the recent festival in Weimar, his seventy-two 
years did not prevent his attending every concert and 
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every rehearsal, besides occasionally conducting the 
orchestra himself, 

Liszt is fond of his American pupils, and in cele- 
bration of the “‘ glorious Fourth,” they honored him 
with a presentation of our national flag, in the shape 
of a fine flower piece, consisting of fresh flowers ar- 
ranged in excellent imitation of the stars and stripes. 
This attention apparently touched him deeply. 

Evelyn Philip. 

WEIMAR, Sept. 4, 1884. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Congressional Government.! 


THE justification for the appearance of this volume 
may be found in the fact that while our financial lit- 
erature abounds in works descriptive of the govern- 
ment as defined by its fundamental law, there exists 
no adequate account of it in the form into which it 


has grown since the adoption of the Constitution. . 


There is here clearly a deficiency in our literature, 
and under the title of Congressional Government, as 
indicating a contrast to cabinet government, Mr. 
Wilson offers his contribution towards supplying 
this deficiency. He undertakes ‘* to point out the 
most characteristic practical features of the federal 
system,” and to show the differences between this 
system and that type of government which finds its 
best illustration in the central government of Eng- 
land. He appears to have a firm grasp on the de- 
tails of his subject, but a feeble hold on general fun- 
damental principles. For example, on page 331, he 
says: ‘* That we have had, and continue to have, 
only two national parties of national importance or 
real power is fortunate rather than natural.” This 
is a somewhat surprising statement to come from one 
who sets out to criticize our national government in 
its very foundations. If ‘‘ natural” has any mean- 
ing in this connection, no event of our political life 
or no circumstance of our government is more natu- 
ral. The conditions under which parties exist in the 
United States, their relation to the power exercised 
by the Federal government, make two national par- 
ties inevitable, and more than two, for any great length 
of time, impossible. 

The merit of this ‘‘ Study in American Politics’ 
cannot be questioned, but it must be sought in its 
analysis of the organization and practical methods of 
the legislative and executive departments of the Fed- 
eral government, rather than in the propositions 
which it contains for remedying the defects discover- 
ed. The ideal in accordance with which these prop- 


1 Congressional Government: A Study in American 
Politics. By Woodrow Wilson, Fellow in History, 
Johns Hopkins University. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 


ositions are shaped is a government in which the 
completest responsibility to party is realized: in 
other words, the parliamentary government of Great 
Britain. The crying defect to be remedied is the too 
great authority exercised in legislation by the several 
committees of the two houses. There is no doubt 
that many crude and ill-advised laws are passed un- 
der the existing methods; still it is not altogether 
clear that the one-committee system of England 
would bring the desired relief, or that direct respon- 
sibility of the governing agents to the voters is a sure 
balm for all our political woes. The English system, 
it is true, would prevent the introduction of the 
great mass of useless and foolish bills which annual- 
ly choke the channels of legislative activity in this 
country ; but this is only a doubtful good. The right 
or privilege to formulate all manner of absurd notions 
in a legislative bill is justified by essentially the same 
reasons as the right or privilege of free speech in re- 
gard to political affairs. It isa way, and perhaps the 
surest way in the long run, to render half knowledge 
harmless. Whoever has had full liberty to expound 
his favorite ideas to the public, or to present them in 
the form of a legislative bill, only to find them neg- 
lected by the community or mercilessly ridiculed in 
legislative debate, will find it very hard to make him- 
self or others believe that he is a leader in a great but 
persecuted cause. The best way for a political so- 
ciety to relieve itself of disagreeable members is to 
make conditions that will favor their political suicide. 
Our problem, then, in matters of legislation is not 
how to prevent the large crop of bills, but to discov- 
er some rapid and efficient method of harvesting them, 
so that the few sound grains of wheat may be separ- 
ated from the loads of chaff. Mr. Wilson finds a 
solution in bringing the Congress to adopt, as nearly 
as may be, the practice of the English parliament. 
If our members of Congress were to become a great 
deal more wise, honest, and free from prejudice, the 
existing system of many committees would work ad- 
mirably ; if they were not to become more wise, hon- 
est, and free from prejudice, it is hard to see how our 
affairs would be improved by adopting the English 
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system. The English one-committee system is con- 
fessedly breaking down in England under the weight 
of the business of a great empire accumulating ata 
single point. With our complex relations, our vast 
and increasing population, it is difficult to see reasons 
for supposing it would have a better fate here. 

A considerate judgment of this book must recog- 
nize in it an analysis of our Federal institutions in 
their existing form, which is excellent ; and sugges- 
tions as to reform in methods and practice, which 
are of no special value. 


Fifty Years among Authors, Books, and 
Publishers.! 

Tuis is a large octavo volume of nearly seven hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and although the literary style 
might easily be much better, yet these chatty remi- 
niscences of noted men and women often possess a 
permanent value. More than a thousand well known 
persons are mentioned in its ample pages, and the 
vein of comment is usually that of garrulous good na- 
ture, seldom of severity or sharp criticism. We hear 
more than is judicious of the author and his personal 
experiences, and it is quite evident who his favorite 
publishers are; but, nevertheless, the interest of his 
reminiscences will attract the generai reader. The 
story of the rise of the great publishing houses of the 
country has often been told, but Mr, Derby’s long 
business relations with them has enabled him to cast 
new light upon the subject. Henry Ivison, Harper 
& Brothers, Appleton & Co., Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., the Putnams, Bancrofts, Lippincotts, Scribners, 
Armstrongs, Merriams, Ticknors, Fields, and other 
publishers, past and present, receive notice in these 
pages. The early struggles and final victories of 
many prominent authors are shown in glimpses, quo- 
tations from letters, and pithy anecdotes. The New 
York ** Times” was established in 1851, with one 
hundred shares of a par value of one thousand dol- 
lars each, and Henry J. Raymond was given twenty 
of these shares. In one year it was doubled in size, 
and some of the most noted literary men of New 
York joined its staff. The history of the foundation 
of the great newspapers, weeklies, and monthlies of 
the United States is of the deepest interest. Energy 
and character, faith and perseverance, quickness to 
perceive opportunities and cipacity to utilize them, 
have always proved essential factors of success. 
There is also something dazzling in the great profit 
and influence which such property gives. The ele- 
ment of chance often appears to decide the fate 
of a book, or new literary venture. Miss Warner’s 
religious novel, ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,” was re- 
fused everywhere, until the mother of a publisher 
happened to pick up the Mss., and begged her son 
to publish it ‘‘ because it would do good.” Few 
American novels have proved more profitable ven- 

1 Fifty Years among Authors, Books, and Publishers. 
By J.C. Derby. New York : G, W. Carleton & Co. 
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tures. ‘‘ Rutledge,” ‘ Beulah,” and a score of suc- 
cessful books had similarly narrow escapes from ob- 
livion. Dr. Holland and Donald G. Mitchell made 
nothing out of their first books, and their second 
ventures were rejected by several publishers before 
they found acceptance. Young authors will find in 
these pages many suggestions of interest, and indirect 
hints regarding the sort of literary work that is most 
marketable, 


Briefer Notice. 


THREE very neat and attractive small volumes con- 
tain selected addresses from fifteen English statesmen, 
under the title of Aritish Orations.2 The first vol- 
ume contains Eliot, Pym, Chatham, Mansfield, and 
Burke;. the second, Pitt, Fox, Mackintosh, and Ers- 
kine; the third Canning, Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, 
Beaconsfield, and Gladstone. One oration apiece 
is given, except in the case of Chatham, two of whose 
addresses find place—that of 1766, ‘* On the Right 
of Taxing America,” and that of 1777, ‘‘ On an Ad- 
dress to the Throne concerning Affairs in America.” 
The selection of each orator is preceded by a brief 
account of him, and of the political situation; and 
brief notes, explanatory of any obscure or local allu- 
sions, are also added by the editor, Professor C. K. 
Adams, of Michigan University. The object of the 
collection is rather historical than literary: that is, 
‘*the effort has been not so much to make a collec- 
tion of the most remarkable specimens of English 
eloquence,” as of those that have shaped English 
history. The series, in chronological order, thus 
very happily shows from original sources the steps in 
the development of England’s present institutions. 
Lord Macaulay’s address on the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and Cobden’s on the effects of Protection on the 
Agricultural Interests, are historically the most im- 
portant of any of the recent addresses; but John 
Bright’s Birmingham speech of 1858 on the foreign 
policy of England, Beaconsfield’s exposition of Con- 
servative principles (Manchester, 1872), and one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian addresses are for the 
present especially interesting. It is not so much 
surprising that we should have by this time a book 
protesting sharply against Arnold’s ‘‘ Light of Asia,” 
as that we should not long ago have had several. 
The author of Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Pagan- 
izer* writes, deprecating the sympathy that Mr. Ar- 
nold’s poem has stirred up in the general mind for 
Buddhism, and fearing that it lures people into a 
misgiving that Christianity may not have ‘‘ quite the 
exclusive claim ” that it had been granted. He urges 
—to the extent of nearly two hundred pages—that in 
the first place Mr. Arnold cannot write poetry, and 
in the second place, he does not represent Buddhism 


2 British Orations, with Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes by Charles Kendall Adams. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. For sale in San 
Francisco by Chilion Beach, 

8 Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer. By Rich- 
ard Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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correctly. The book is by no means a foolish one: 
it is well written and has many shrewd points, and 
its effort is to be fair and courteous. That it requires 
an eflort—an evident, confessed, and continued one 
—to be so, shows that the criticism was written in a 
spirit of real though restrained antipathy. The gen- 
eral criticisms all contain a decided germ of truth 
(though by no means always the details): it is true 
that there is a good deal of ‘‘ journalism”’ about Mr. 
Arnold’s poem, and true that it is not in any strict 
sense a great one; it is true, too, that it will not do 
to derive one’s ideas of Buddhism too implicitly from 
it. But the poem is, nevertheless, a good and wor- 
thy one, and by no means the piece of tinsel its critic 
would make it out; and if Mr. Arnold 
Buddha, no less does Mr. Wilkinson, in his jealousy 
for the supreme claim of the Christian faith, fail in 
appreciation. It is quite possible that whatever lib- 
erties he may take with the letter, Mr. Arnold comes 
much nearer to the spirit of uncorrupted Buddhism 


overrates 


than his critic—-who has no special knowledge of 
comparative religion, and, indeed, evidently regards 
that science with distrust. Mr. Wilkinson has evi- 
dently meant in the best good faith to be perfectly 
unprejudiced, but it is also evident that before he had 
read two pages of Mr. Arnold’s preface he was re- 
pelled and shocked by the tone in which Buddhism 
was spoken of, and was simply unable to like anything 
in the book.—— 7he Way Out? is another of the num- 
berless books written upon the subject of the inequal- 
ities in the distribution of wealth, deprecating the pos- 
session by some of extreme luxury, while others want 
for necessities. It1s not a fanatical or noisy book, but 
belongs to the class of treatises on social topics which 
contain many just and true reflections, amid much 
It is 
thoroughly socialistic : advocates abolition of private 


that is hopelessly mistaken and unpractical. 


property in land, restriction of accumulation, and 
enormous expansions in the power of government. 
It is very well meant, and such books are not to be 
dismissed as mere ravings; but they are very dis- 
heartening, for they show how many well-meaning 
and not altogether ignorant people are trying to solve 
the most dangerous problems of society without any 
- Flat- 
/and* is an ingenious little extravaganza, whose ob- 


sort of comprehension of their nature. 


ject is to prove to the imagination the possibility of a 
fourth dimension. It is merely an expansion of the 
usual argument, that as space of three dimensions 
would be inconceivable to creatures living on a plane 
surface, and yet exists, so space of four dimensions, 
The argu- 
ment is used by good mathematicians, yet it is not 
quite sound. It is, of course, true that the incon- 
ceivability of space of four dimensions to us does not 


though inconceivable to us, might exist. 


1 The Way Out. By Charles J. Bellamy. 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. 
sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 

2 Flatland. A Romance of Many Dimensions. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1885. 
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prove it impossible; and it is even possible to attain, 
by mathematical processes transcending any possible 
conception of the imagination, some inkling of phe- 
nomena in such space. But the attempt to help our 
imaginations in the attempt to grasp at the idea 
of four dimensions, by first producing to them that 
of two dimensions, has practically this fallacy al- 
ways in it: that when we suppose we are bringing 
down our imagination to a space of pure area, we 
are really always imagining to ourselves extension in 
a third direction, but of infinitesimal thinness. The 
little book under review abolishes the idea of a third 
dimension from its descriptions of ‘‘ Flatland,” as 
far as it could be done in an appeal to the unmathe- 
matical imagination; but no one who has grasped the 
mathematical idea of a plane can fail to see that 
‘** Flatland” is not purely and absolutely flat: there- 
fore, the attempt'to realize existence at all in space 
of two dimensions falls through, and with it the 
farther attempt to carry the imagination from the 
step between two and three tothe step between three 
and four dimensions. One or two points made look 
very much like a clearing of the way for some of the 
charlatan’s uses that have been made of the fourth- 
dimension speculation. But if this suspicion be ban- 
ished, and the little book regarded only as a play of 
fancy, a juggling with the mathematical imagination 
for pure amusement, it must be pronounced a real 
success. It is exceedingly clever and entertaining, 
if not taken seriously, An enterprising effort has 
been made to advertise 7he Buntling Ball® by its 
anonymousness— so frankly, even, as by the offer of 
$1,000 in cash to the person or persons who (under 
certain conditions)’shall guess correctly the author’s 
The book is a light satire on New York so- 
The 
versification is decidedly clever, as also is the imita- 
The satire is not at all 
striking or original, but members of the society sat- 


name. 
ciety, in the form of a burlesque Greek play. 


tion of Greek construction. 


irized would doubtless take a good deal of interest in 
it. At this distance, some of the bits of pure droll- 
ing, 


Greek choruses, 


with their grotesque suggestion of stately 
better than the satire. 
Vocal and Action Language* is a somewhat full trea- 


seem 


tise on its subject, comprising a defense of the elocu- 
tionary art, and expositions of the physical training 
connected with it, and of gesture and expression. Its 
general idea of the art is sensible, and the manual 
should prove suggestive to teachers. No student, 
however, should expect to learn the management of 
voice from a printed page. The Rev. T. T. Mun- 
ger,° whose sermons have been for some time among 

® The Buntling Ball. A Graeco-American Play. 
Being a Poetical Satire on New York Society, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1884. 

4 Vocal and Action Language. Culture and Expres- 
sion. By E. N. Kirby. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1885. 
For sale in San Francisco by James T. White & Co. 

5 Lamps and Paths. By Theodore T. Munger. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in San 
Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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the leading expressions of the liberal branch of Con- 
gregational theology, now publishes a volume of his 
sermons to children. It is his custom, it seems, to 
preach once a year to the children of his congrega- 
tion: and these sermons for the years 1878-1884 are 
here collected, with some supplementary ones, kin- 
dred in their nature. The book is a second edition, 
somewhat enlarged from an earlier one. The ser- 
mons are good ones for their pprpose, and some chil- 
dren will read them. Mr. Munger has not, however, 
been moved to publish them by the expectation that 
they will be to any great extent spontaneously read 
by children: he designs the volume especially for the 
use of parents in instructing children, The seve- 
ral excellent series of French literature in expensive 
unphlet form which W. R. Jenkins’s French pub- 
shing house in New York has been bringing out, 
are now supplemented by a series of ‘‘ Contes Chots- 
é&.° Numbers one and two of this series are Le 
Siége de Berlin, et @ Autres Contes\ (six in all), by 
laudet, and La Mere de la Margquise,2by About. 
hey are small, neat, and well-printed paper-covered 


| 
li 


‘ks, and are sold for twenty-five cents. ——Augus- 
tin Knoflach,® late of this city, is publishing in serial 
mbers—thin, ten-cent pamphlets—-a course of in- 
truction in German, intended primarily for self-in- 
He expresses decidedly the opinion that 
teacher is not necessary in learning a language, 


truction, 


ugh of course a great help; and of the truth of 
this there can be no reasonable doubt—as far, at 
least, as regards intelligent people with some com- 
prehension of how to study. We doubt whether a 
young child or a dull person would accomplish much 
ne at any language. For those who can study 
ne, the four numbers so far published of the pres- 
The treatment of 
To represent 


t series seem admirably suited. 

e pronunciation is especially good. 
sounds, by the familiar marks of Webster’s Dic- 

iry is very sensible, and simplifies the problem 
greatly. It is a cherished idea that pronunciation 
cannot be learned from print ; but if one has some 
vlerstanding of the principles of English sounds, 

| of the analysis of sounds, it is perfectly possible to 

t from a good table, like this under review, as good 
(serman pronunciation as most teachers give, need- 
ng only conversation with Germans to take the wood- 
The series is intended secondarily 

use. Its has_ several 
the distributions of keys, and in 


enness out of it. 


for class-room serial form 


lvantages in 


ie portioning out 
/vainerd * contains a preface by Jonathan Edwards, 


1 Le Siége de Berlin, et d’Autres Contes. Par Al- 

mse Daudet. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
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* Ia Mére de la Marquise. Par Ed mond About. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 1335. 
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written for the original edition; a preface by Dr. 
Sherwood, who has compiled the present edition ; a 
thirty-page summary of the life and character of 
Brainerd ; a stirring missionary address by Dr. A. T. 
Pierson ; full extracts from Brainerd’s diaries, which 
comprise the body of the volume, interspersed with 
comments and notes to supply the connection histor- 
ically; and the funeral sermon of Jonathan Edwards 
over Brainerd. The whole gives a full and clear 
view of the life and character of its subject. David 
Brainerd was a New England boy of one hundred 
and fifty years ago; a descendant of the Puritans ; 
brought up with their religious training ; orphaned at 
fourteen ; converted at twenty; expelled from Yale 
College (for what seems a trifling offense) in the Junior 
year; sent a missionary to the Indians at twenty-four; 
spent five years among them; died in his thirtieth 
year in the house of Doctor Edwards, at Northamp- 
That was all there was of his life, and yet not 
all. Being dead, he yet speaketh to every person 
who reads these Memoirs. Not a genius, nor remark- 
able scholar, nor founder, nor author, nor orator, nor 
explorer ; only going a few miles away from civiliza- 
tion, in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; 
visiting his friends several times a year, and doing 
his work without personal danger from the savages ; 
receiving trequent letters and visits from fellow work- 
ers; never without money; able to return when dy- 
ing to the home of his dearest friends: his life in 
these respects does not compare at all with the life of 
missionaries since his time, either among our Ameri- 
can Indians or in foreign lands. Abler and better 
furnished men, and those who have endured far more 
hardness for Christ in their isclation, dangers, and 
discouragements, have gone out as missionaries in 
every decade of this century; but perhaps none with 
a greater endowment of the sfirit of God ; perhaps 
none who were better able to lay hold of the Al- 
mighty and bring him down into the lives of those 
who were without God and without hope in this 
world. To understand his power and spirit, one 
must read thoughtfully Brainerd’s own paragraphs 
as he wrote them daily in his diary, and as they 
are copied into this volume. Henry Martyn, and 
Carey, and many of the great missionaries, caught 
their spirit from reading an account of Brainerd’s 
life, and many now in mission fields look to 
these Memoirs as the deciding influence that 
sent them forth. No history is so powerful for 
good as the biography of a godly man.——Wo- 
men, Plumbers, and Doctors'—a well-printed and 
complete little work of less than two hundred 
and fifty pages-—merits a most respectful and appreci- 
ative notice. Its design appears in its well-chosen 
title, and on the title page is cleverly added: ‘* Show- 
ing that if women and plumbers do their whole sanitary 
duty, there will be comparatively little occasion for 


ton. 


or Household 


56 Women, Plumbers,.and Doctors; 
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the services of the doctors.” Chapter I. shows how 
deeply women are interested in the application of 
sanitary principles to the structure and arrangement 
of dwellings, and how vital it is that they should un- 
derstand. the details of such application. On this 
subject are cited some very striking and suggestive 
remarks of an eminent English physician, the Presi- 
dent of the British Medical Association. The other 
nine chapters are entitled: II. Under the House; 
III. Arrangement of the House; IV. Lighting the 
House; V. Wholesome Water; VI. Sewerage and 
Plumbing; VII. Sewer Gas and Germs; VIII. 
Overlooked Channels of Infection; IX. Our Neigh- 
bor’s Premises; X. Public Sanitation. All these 
matters are treated clearly and succinctly, and in a 
popular and acceptable manner. The tact and dis- 
cretion of the writer are such that what is said of 
things in themselves disagreeable does not repel but 
interests; it might be said interests intensely, so im- 
portant are the facts and considerations impressed up- 
on the reader, The copious illustrations which ac- 
company the text are simple and comprehensible, and 
have an eloquence of their own—one that will be ap- 
preciated by the crafty and fraudulent plumber whose 
slurs and makeshifts the writer so bravely exposes. 
In short, this little work, while not professing to be 
original, is so admirably constructed as to convey just 
the information and instruction required by persons 
who are choosing a residence or entering upon the 
building of a house, and especially by wives and 
housekeepers. It really gives women a new occupa- 
tion, almost a new mission. Its effect must be to 
contribute most materially to the health and comfort 
of families, and thus to the happiness and sacredness 
of home; and it is not too much to say that lives of 
children especially will probably be saved by it, whick 
would have been lost had it not been written. —~ 
The Sabbath for Man * is a ‘a study of the obligation, 
history, advantages, and present state of Sabbath 
observance, with special reference to the rights 
of workingmen, Scripture, 
and especially on a symposium of correspondence 
with persons of all nations and denominations.” 
Mr. Crafts is one of the most practical of preach- 
ers. When he preaches the Fourth Commandment, 
he does it, not from the pulpit, where those who 
need to hear it do not come, but through the 
press, by which his words may go out to the end of 
the world. This book is noticeable for these prac- 
tical points:—1. Its timeliness. Gilfillan published 
his great work more than tweuty years ago, and no 
work of any thorough treatment of the Sabbath has 
appeared since. The Sabbath question is now under 
special discussion in many of our States and in 
2. Its manner of dealing with the subject. 
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This is as practical as can be. The method of secur- 
ing first-hand and latest facts by correspondence with 
well-known and creditable men—over three hundred, 
in this case—(a method by which Mr. Crafts has al- 
ready made one most excellent book—*‘ Successful 
Men of Today”’) is the surest way to create interest 
and to carry conviction. It is a method of immense 
work—so great that it is not often undertaken—but 
when well collated such facts tell on every reader. 
3. Its main purpose. The title suggests this: “ The 
Sabbath for Man.” The question just now is: ‘‘ Shall 
the Sabbath be man’s holy day or man’s holiday ?” 
But the core of that question with reformers is 
another: ‘‘ Shall some drudge that others may revel ?” 
If, as those who want it a holiday, say, every man 
has a right to Sunday as a holiday, then Sunday sa- 
loons and museums and post-offices must be closed, 
and trains, and boats, and newspapers will be stop- 
ped; for they all imply the drudgery of some that 
others may revel. The rights and interests of work- 
ing men are specially considered. 4. Its completeness. 
Those who want the latest and fullest facts and utter- 
ances about the Sabbath should read this volume. 
It is a cyclopedia of the subject, and he who has it 
has all he needs. The appendix of 168 pages is 
crammed with facts, tables, statistics, Scripture ref- 
erences, and quotations from the Fathers. The work 
is complete and all practical. Esoteric Buddhism? 
is an American edition of a book that has already had a 
considerable popularity in England. It professesto bea 
revelation of the secret cosmology of both Buddhist and 
Brahmin priesthoods—- especially that of the Thibetan 
Buddhists—made through the agency of the Madras 
Theosophic Society. This Society is an organization 
of Englishmen with a great taste for the mystic and 
novel, who are in a certain fashion proselytes to the 
Buddhist religion: not to the popular worship, but 
to such gleanings of the mysteries of the doctrine as 
they can get. They are—to put it at its best—cred- 
ulous persons, and accept the claim that various 
oriental priesthoods make to peculiar control over 
powers of nature; indeed, several members of the 
society have been in trouble for exercising these 
powers in ways very closely resembling the familiar 
charlatanries of spiritualist mediums. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to inquire here how much is charlatanry, 
how much credulousness, and how much real inves- 
tigation in the operations of the society. Its out- 
givings have become quite fashionable in England, 
and are said to have taken the place of “ zstheti- 
cism” as a ‘‘fad.” It is just to say that the book 
under review is not an exposition of any of the mirac- 
ulous claims of the society, but purely of a cosmolog- 
ical system, which, whether genuine esoteric Bud- 
dhism or not, is very neat and interesting. 
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